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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


Franciscan Educational Conference 


Adopted at the final meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, St. Louis, Mo., July 2, 1919. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME AND OBJECT 


SECTION 1. The name of this organization shall be: “The 
Franciscan Educational Conference.” 

SECTION 2. The general object of this Conference shall be 
to safeguard the principles and to promote the interests of Cath- 
olic Education. 

SECTION 3. The particular object shall be: 

a) To encourage the spirit of mutual helpfulness and co- 
Operation among the Friar educators of the American prov- 
inces ; 

b) To advance by study and discussion the Franciscan 
educational work in all its departments ; 

c) To offer means and incentives toward the advancement 
of learning and the pursuits of literary work among the Friars. 


ARTICLE II. 
DEPARTMENTS 


SEcTION 1. The Conference shall consist of three depart- 
ments: The Classical, the Philosophical, and the Theological 
Department. 

WRLC Tit. 


OFFICERS AND 'T'HEIR ELECTION 


SECTION I. The Officers of the conference shall be a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, and a Secretary. 

SECTION 2. These officers shall be elected separately, by 
secret ballot, in the last session of each convention, a simple 
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majority deciding the successful candidate. I f, after two ballots, 
no election has been effected, the two having the greatest number 
of votes shall be the exclusive candidates in the third ballot. In 
case two candidates receive an equal number of votes, the senior 
Friar shall have the preference. 


ARTICOCEsLV, 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


SECTION I. The President shall preside at all the meetings of 
the Conference and of the Executive Board. 

SECTION 2. The Vice-President shall preside at these meet- 
ings in the absence of the President. 

SECTION 3. The Secretary shall record and keep all matters 
pertaining to the Conference. He shall make due announce- 
ment of meetings and make the necessary preparation for them. 
He shall finish all the business of the previous meeting. 


ARTICLE OV: 


THE EXEcuTIVE BoArRD 


SEcTION I. The three officers afore-mentioned shall ex 
officio constitute an Executive Board. 

SECTION 2. The Executive Board shall have the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Conference. It shall be invested with 
power to make the regulations regarding the writing, reading, 
and publishing of the papers of the Conference meetings. 

SEcTION 3. It shall interpret the Constitution, By-Laws, 
and Regulations of the Conference and, in matters of dispute, 
its decision shall be final. It shall also have the power to appoint 
the various committees of the Conference. 

SecTION 4. ‘The outgoing officers shall finish all the business 
of the previous convention. 


ARSICUR VI. 
CONVENTIONS 


Section 1. The Conference shall convene at such time, place 
and interval as may be determined by the Very Rev, Provincials 
in their annual meeting. 
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ARTICLE avis 
AMENDMENTS 


SECTION I. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds majority vote in any general session of the Conference, 
provided such amendment has been presented in writing and 
announced in a previous general session. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
By-Laws 


SECTION I. By-Laws which are not inconsistent with this 
Constitution may be adopted by a majority vote in any general 
session of the Conference. 


AMENDMENT 


The Executive Board shall consist of the President, the Vice- 
President, and the Secretary. The afore-mentioned officers, in 
turn, shall designate as associate officers one member from each 
Province affiliated to the Conference, and not yet represented 
on the Executive Board. 


INTRODUCTION 


OD Gos Sixth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference dealt with the language element in education. 

No one will question the importance of the subject in 
education. “Language,” exclaims a prominent educator, “what a 
boon it is to mortal man. A golden chain dropped earthward 
from the hand of a loving Father to bind more closely to Him 
the souls of His children. After the voice of the Almighty 
resounded in the words, ‘Let there be light!’ echoes arose in the 
great abyss of nothingness; and the elements united in one 
grand song of praise which only the Master understands. In the 
words of Holy Scripture, “The stars sang together.’ The winds, 
waves, forests, birds, beasts, and man caught the echo, and man 
transformed it into language.” 

Are we Catholic educators making the most of this priceless 
gift in our schools? Are we doing all in our power to train our 
students so that language will be to them an instrument of power 
and prove them men of culture? It was a master of speech— 
Demosthenes—who long ago expressed the truth that language 
discloses a man’s intellectual attainments: “As a vessel is known 
by the sound, whether it be cracked or not, so men are proved, 
by their speech, whether they be wise or foolish.” 

President Hibben enlarged on this idea, in his inaugural 
address at Princeton: “The ability to put thought into appro- 
priate and adequate form essentially characterizes a free spirit 
in the world of mind. ‘To see, to think, to feel, and to remain 
dumb withal—is any bondage more intolerable? Certainly the 
educated man should be able to understand his own language 
with some appreciation of its power and beauty, be able also to 
speak it as to the manor born and not as a barbarian, and so to 
express himself by the written word as to reveal and not to 
obscure his thought and feeling. He alone can give life to knowl- 
edge who has acquired the art of communicating it to others.” 

Yes, speech is one of the noblest gifts of God to man. “I 
consider the care of the national language,” says Frederick 
Schlegel, “as at all times a sacred trust. Every man of education 
should make it the object of his unceasing concern to preserve 
his language pure and entire, to speak it so far as is in his power, 
in all its beauty and perfection.” 
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We could go on indefinitely quoting educators and writers 
on the importance of the study and teaching of language. But 
we doubt whether there has ever been paid a finer tribute to the 
power of language than that penned by Cardinal Newman in his 
incomparable “Idea of a University” : 


If then the power of speech is a gift as great as any that can be 
named—if the origin of language is by many philosophers even consid- 
ered to be nothing short of divine—if by means of words the secrets of 
the heart are brought to light, pain of soul is relieved, hidden grief is 
carried off, sympathy conveyed, counsel imparted, experience recorded, 
and wisdom perpetuated—if by great authors the many are drawn up 
into unity, national character is fixed, a people speaks, the past and 
the future, the Hast and the West are brought into communication with 
each other—if such men are, in a word, the spokesmen and prophets of 
the human family—it will not answer to make light of Literature or to 
neglect its study; rather we may be sure that, in proportion as we 
master it in whatever language, and imbibe its spirit, we shall ourselves 
become in our own measure the ministers of like benefits to others, be 
they many or few, be they in the obscurer or the more distinguished 
walks of life—who are united to us by social ties, and are within the 
sphere of our personal influence. 


The Friars, then, were well justified in devoting this year’s 
meeting to the study of the language element in education and to 
an inquiry into the means of making the speech of our students 
and prospective priests an effective instrument of divine grace. 
But as for the results of their deliberations as published in the 
present Report—we must let the reader appraise their value. 


Yet there is one point about which there cannot possibly be 
any doubt: in stressing the study of languages we are perpet- 
uating a noble Franciscan tradition. When Roger Bacon was 
urged by his eminent friend and patron, Pope, Clement IV. to 
write on the reform of studies, the learned Franciscan con- 
tended that the reform of education must begin with the study 
of languages. And to support his plea, the sturdy Friar appealed, 
even at that early day of the 13th century, to Franciscan 
tradition: “Thus thought the scholars and leaders of former 
times; thus acted the great masters of the Franciscan School of 
Oxford—Robert Grosseteste, Thomas of Wales, Adam of 
Marsh. We are their sons and successors, and must follow their 
example and cultivate the study of languages.”’ 

The present Report aims to offer evidence that the Fran- 
ciscans have never forgotten, throughout their history of seven 
hundred years, the words of Friar Roger, and that the sons of 
St. Francis laboring in twentieth-century America are striving to 
approach the ideal proposed by the Seraphic Founder of the 
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Order of whom we read in the ancient chronicle that he gath- 
ered up any scraps of writing he found in the street and put 
them aside in reverence, “because the writing contained the 
letters which combined to form the most holy Name of God.” 
Once when it was pointed out to him, perhaps not without sarcas- 
tic intention, that the scrap of writing he had rescued was from 
some heathen author, he replied that it mattered not, since the 
words, whether of heathens or of other men, all came from the 
wisdom of God. 

We trust that the reader will find in our Report—no matter 
what its shortcomings may be—a breath of the reverential spirit 
that our Seraphic Father always entertained for language as 
being one of the choicest of God’s gifts to men. ; 


Franciscan Educational Conference 


First Session 


Mr. Catvary, WIs., June 27, 1924, 3:00 P. M. 


HE first session of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Fran- 
f heen Educational Conference was called by the Rev. 

Thomas Plassmann, President of the Conference on June 27, 
1924, at 3:00 P. M., in St. Thomas’ Hall, of St. Lawrence’s Col- 
lege, Mt. Calvary, Wisconsin. 

There were present: Rev. Corbinian Vieracker, O. M. Cap., 
Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Benedict Mueller, O. M. Cap., Mt. 
Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Allegany, N. 
Y.; Rev. Timothy Monahan, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. 
Berard Vogt, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Marcus Ken- 
nedy, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Philip Marke, O. F. M., 
Teutopolis, Ill.; Rev. Berthold Hartung, O. F. M., Teutopolis, 
Ill.; Rev. Augustine Hobrecht, O. F. M., Santa Barbara, Cal. ; 
Rev. William Clark, O. F. M., Santa Barbara, Cal.; Rev. Simon 
Joseph Archambault, O. F. M., Sorel, P. Q., Canada; Rev. 
Antonine Brockhuis, O. F. M., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Reginald 
Lutomski, O. F. M., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Conrad Reisch, O. F. 
M., Cleveland, O.; Rev. Raymond Sonnek, O. F. M., Sturtevant, 
Wis.; Rev. Aloysius M. Costa, O. F. M., Catskill, N. Y.; Rev. 
Leonard I. Ziolkowski, O. F. M., Sturtevant, Wis.; Rev. Giles 
Kaczmarek, O. M. C., Athol Springs, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas 
Wieprecht, O. M. C., Baltimore Md.; Rev. Francis Edic, O. M. 
C., Floyd Knobs, Ind.; Rev. Cuthbert Dittmeier, O. M. C.; 
Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Gerald M. Stauble, O. M. C., Rensselaer, 
N. Y.; Rev. John Murname, O. M.’C., Floyd Knobs, Ind.; 
Rev. Theodosius Foley, O. M. Cap., Glenclyffe, Garrison, N. Y.; 
Rev. Thomas Gilg, O. M. Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Theo- 
dore Roemer, O. M. Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Boniface 
Goldhausen, O. M. Cap., Mt Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Louis Biersack, 
O. M. Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Alexis Gore, O. M. Cap., 
Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Martin Schlechtle, O. M. Cap., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Salesius Schneeweiss, O. M. Cap., Mt. 
Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Andrew Neufeld, O. M. Cap., Mt. Calvary, 
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Wis.; Rev. Clement Neubauer, O. M. Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis.; 
Rev. Gaudentius Rossmann, O. M. Cap., Marathon, Wis.; Rev. 
Lawrence Merten, O. M. Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Boni- 
face Weckmann, O. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. John M. Len- 
hart, O. M. Cap., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Sigmund Cratz, O. M. 
Cap., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Gabriel McCarthy, O. M. Cap., 
Cumberland, Md.; Rev. Eugene Becker, O. M. Cap., Hays, Kan. ; 
Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Washington, D. C. 

The Rev. Corbinian Vieracker, O. M. Cap., Guardian of the 
Monastery, welcomed the Delegates to the hospitality of the 
Friary and College, and assured them that he deemed it a privi- 
lege to greet the representatives of the three branches of the 
Order who had come to Mt. Calvary to labor in the great cause 
of Franciscan education. Recalling some of the past achieve- 
ments of the Conference, he expressed the confident hope that 
the sixth annual convention would be no less productive of good 
for the Order as well as the Church. 

The Rev. Chairman, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, responding to 
the gracious welcome voiced the gratitude of the Conference for 
the cordial welcome extended, and declared that Fr. Corbinian 
had made articulate the hospitality that had been shown the 
Friars from the first moment they arrived at St. Lawrence’s. 
He voiced the hope that the kindly hospitality would contribute 
not a little towards the success of the deliberations. : 

The minutes of the Fifth Annual Meeting were adopted as 
printed in the Report, and the Secretary was accorded a vote of 
thanks for his laborious task of editing the publication. 

The Secretary reported that 1,150 copies of the Fifth Annual 
Report had been printed, and that the publication had been given 
the same cordial reception as its predecessors. A unanimous 
vote of thanks was offered to our Provincial Superiors who have 
continued loyally in their support of the Conference and who 
have generously seconded all our efforts in behalf of Franciscan 
education. The total expenses of the Conference for the past 
year were $901.65. 

The Chairman remarked, in connection with the Secretary’s 
Report, that the Lord had blessed abundantly the work of the 
Conference, and that scholars and educators were quite generally 
acknowledging its achievements. He related that during his 
recent travels in Europe he had found that eminent scholars— 
and that not only in the Irish Franciscan College of St. Isidore 
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as well in the International College of St. Antony but also in 
other institutions at Rome, Quaracchi, Louvain, and London— 
were loud in their praises of the work done by the Conference. 
These remarks of the Chairman were supported by the Rev. 
Berard Vogt who reported from the 1923 meeting of the Fran- 
ciscan Lectors of Germany which he had attended, that the 
German Friars were enthusiastic over the achievements of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference, the latter being considered 
the pioneer among the educational associations of the sons of 
St. Francis. 

The Secretary reported that the gratitude of the Friars was 
due in a special way to the Rev. Dr. Charles Bruehl, Professor 
of St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., since he had rendered 
them splendid service by publishing in leading periodicals a series 
of articles for the purpose of making known more widely the 
work accomplished by the Conference. The Conference offered 
a rising vote of thanks to the Rev. Dr. Bruehl and instructed the 
Secretary to convey to him the Friars’ grateful appreciation of 
his very generous co-operation. 

Mindful of the respect due to the Vicar of Christ, the Con- 
ference had forwarded the following letter to the Holy Father: 


Mt. Calvary, Wisconsin, U. S. A., 15 Junii, 1924. 
BEATISSIME PATER: 

Ad pedes Sancitiatis Vestrae devotissime provoluti Patres Lectores 
Franciscani Americae Septentrionalis (vulgo, The FRANCISCAN 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE) in Collegio Sti Laurentii, Mt. Calvary, 
Wisc., U. S. A., diebus 27, 28, 29 Junii, ratione studiorum promovendorum 
adunati, Vobis, Sanctissime Pater, firmam suam Catholicae Fidei 
adhaesionem et Apostolicae Sedi devotionem asseverantes, humiliter 
implorant pro se et omnibus ‘Conferentiae’ membris Apostolicam Bene- 
dictionem. 

The FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
P. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M. 
(Praeses) 


The Friars stood at attention while the Secretary read the 
following cablegram which conveyed the blessing of Pope Pius 
XI. upon the Meeting of the Friars: 

Rome, June 26, 1924. 
The Holy Father gladly bestows the Apostolic Blessing upon the 
Friars assembled for the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educa- 


tional Conference. 
CARDINAL GASPARRI. 
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The following communications were also read by the 

Secretary : 
ARCHBISHOP’S RESIDENCE 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
January 31, 1924. 

THE REVEREND FELIX M. KIRSCH, O. M. Cap., 

Saint Mary’s Monastery, 

Herman, Pennsylvania. 

REVEREND DEAR FATHER: 

His Grace, Archbishop Harty, has directed me to thank you for the 
“Report of the Fifth Annual Meeting” of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference at Cleveland. He has read it with much interest. 

The Archbishop congratulates you upon this good work of the Fran- 
ciscans: he desires me to say that the papers contained in the “Report” 
are very scholarly and orderly. 

Respectfully yours in Christ, 
THOMAS C. B. HEALY, 
Secretary. 


FELICIAN CONVENT 
McKEESPORT, PA. 


REV. FELIX M. KIRSCH, O. M. Cap., 

Herman, Pa. : 

DEAR FATHER:— 

I thank you for the Report of the Franciscan Educational Conference 
which you kindly sent me. This is a report which reveals a high grade 
of Franciscan schools and scholars in the United States, and I hope it 
will have a large number of readers. 

Wishing you and all the Fathers every blessing, 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
* REGIS CANEVIN. 


BISHOP’S HOUSE 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
October 10, 1924. 
DEAR FATHER FELIX: 

I thank you very much for the three Reports of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference. I am sure I shall find much that will be worth 
careful reading, in the Reports. The taking of one subject for discus- 
sion is an admirable practice. 

With my best wishes, 
I am 
Sincerely yours, 
>« PHILIP R. McDEVITT. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D C. 
Jan. 15, 1924. 


REVEREND FELIX M. KIRSCH, O. M. Cap., 
Herman, Pennsylvania. 
EAR FATHER KIRSCH:— : 
I have your letter of January 3. I have already received the copy of 
the Franciscan Studies, entitled “Science in the Franciscan Order, and 
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have read it through with great pleasure and much instruction. Father 
Lenhart has produced an excellent specimen of scientific bibliography, 
and I trust that in due time we shall be favored with many productions of 
the same high character. I have no doubt that several of our own Fran- 
ciscan graduates will be helpful to your new and meritorious enterprise. 
With very good wishes, I remain, 
Very truly yours in Xto., 
-EKTHOMAS J. SHAHAN, Rector. 


CURIA GENERALITIA 
ORDINIS FRATRUM MINORUM CONVENTUALIUM 


Romae, apud SS. XII Apostolos, die 24 Decembris 1923. 

ADMODUM REVERENDI PATRES AC DILECTISSIMI CONFRATRES, 
Iucunde admodum accepimus fuisse constitutam .apud vos conso- 
ciationem, cui nomen FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
quam et probaverunt, et laudaverunt trium Minoriticarum Familiarum 
Provinciales Ministrii Quamobrem non potuit nobis non esse valde 
iucunda huiusmodi notitia, utpote quae optatis votisque nostris respondeat. 
Ad vos igitur, Confratres carissimi, ad vos mens pervolat nostra gra- 
tulationem nostram et laudem vobis allatura. Gratulamur quidem 
vobiscum, et vehementer; nam Conventus, seu consociatio, eo indicitur 
proposito ut, collatis simul consiliis, ea decernantur ac provideantur quae 
magis profutura erunt ad incrementum et nostrarum Franciscalium In- 
stitutionum, et educationis ac institutionis seraphicae Iuventutis in 
morum sanctitate, in disciplinae observantia, in doctrinae studio. Itaque 
felicia exordia, atque prosperum consociationis statum perpendentes nos 
magno affecti sumus gaudio; vos, eriim fraternae dilectionis vinculo 
devincti, ac in ipsis animi ingeniique viribus coniuncti frugiferam 
apostolatus operam in bonum universi seraphici ordinis navare poteritis, 
atque uberes inde fructus expectari vobis licet. Congressiones enim 
huiusmodi, dummodo rite habeantur, haud parum prodesse possunt ad 
salutaria studia excitanda, fructuosius excolenda, ad paranda apta et 
opportuna media ut ipsa profundius tractentur, et ad eam mentium atque 
actionum concordiam gignendam, quae, favente Deo, uberrimo datura et 
fructus. Pergite itaque, dilectissimi Confratres, pergite alacres suscep- 
tum urgere propositum, vestrasque curas ita in praelaudatam consocia- 
tionem impendite, ut ipsa et mirifice floreat, et latius in dies incremen- 
tum suscipiat. Faxit Deus ut egregiae voluntati vestrae omnia fausta 
ac felicia cedant, sicut nos ex animo a Divine Puero Iesu adprecamur. 
Interim in auspicium divinorum charismatum, et in pignus nostrae bene- 
volentiae, seraphicam Benedictionem peramanter in Domino impertimus. 

Addictissimus in Seraphico Patre 
FR. DOMINICUS TAVANI 
Minister Generalis. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 
THE HIERARCHY OF THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
‘ January 24, 1924. 
REVEREND FELIX M. KIRSCH, O. M. Cap., 
Herman, Pennsylvania. 
DEAR FATHER KIRSCH: 
I received the Report of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference and I wish to congratulate you sincerely 
on this report. It is full of intresting material and should be of great 
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assistance in helping to keep high the standards of educational achieve- 
ment which have always characterized the Franciscan Order. 

; I was especially interested in your treatment of the place of science 
in the present-day curriculum. The development of science, I know, is 
one of the most cherished traditions of the Franciscan Order, and its 
children in the twentieth century should not do less than was done in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth by the Franciscan pioneers. The policy of 
taking up one particular topic and discussing it thoroughly every year 
appeals to me very much. 

I wish you to know that we here are very much interested in your 
yearly educational conferences and I shall be pleased to receive from 
time to time your reports. 

With best wishes, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES H. RYAN, 
Executive Secretary. 


Rome, February 26, 1924. 
REV. FR. FELIX M. KIRSCH, O. M. Cap., 
Herman, Pa. 
DEAR REVEREND FATHER: 

I had been longing for a copy of the Report of the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the F. HE. C. Now that I have been favored with two copies 
through your kindness, I am not surprised that you should receive so 
many complimentary letters for the Conference and for the work which 
it reports. Indeed your Report is a treasure-trove for any one who 
would discourse or write on the Sciences in connection with our Fran- 
ciscan Schools. I am reading it like a litany repeating after every page: 
“IT wish I had been there.” I have not finished it yet. It is too rich to 
digest rapidly. 

Thanking you therefore most heartily for the favor and the pleasure 
you have afforded me, 

I am 
Fraternally yours, 
FR. ANTONINHE, O. M. Cap., Definitor Generalis. 


ST. BONAVENTURE’S MONASTERY 
PROVINCIAL’S RESIDENCE 
1740 MT. ELLIOTT AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
June 23, 1924. 
VERY REV. THOMAS PLASSMANN, O F. M., 
President F. E. C., 
Mt. Calvary, Wis. 
VERY REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER: 

Will you please extend in my name a hearty welcome to all the Rev. 
members of the F. EH. C. assembled at Mt. Calvary, the cradle of our 
Calvary Province? I would have gladly voiced the welcome personally, 
but the preparations for the Provincial Chapter impose on me the act of 
self-denial to stay away from the Conference. Duty before pleasure! 

I rejoiced when a few years ago the attempt was made to unite the 
forces of the great Franciscan Families for joint action for the welfare 
of Holy Mother Church in the Tertiary and Educational movements. 
The Friars in America have thereby set an example unparalleled in 
history which has caused the Brethren in Europe to admire and emulate 
us. May the God of love be pleased to bless these endeavors with His 
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richest blessings! May our Seraphic Father, St. Francis, fill the hearts 
of all his children with that all-embracing love that will keep far away 
the enemies of this ideal brotherly cooperation?! 

That the mutual exchange of ideas and experiences of so many 
competent and trained professors of the various branches of the Fran- 
ciscan Family will eventually be conducive to simplify, unify, and 
deepen the studies and the whole system of the Franciscan Education, 
is our fondest hope. 

If we wish to train our candidates for their future life-work as dis- 
ciples of the humble St. Francis, we cannot follow the lead of modern 
educators who overcrowd the curriculum with all kinds of fads. The 
- essentials must be kept prudently unhampered by secondary branches. 
We must avoid to overburden our students in order to preserve alive in 
them the love for study. We must especially endeavor to utilize the 
educational faétors in the various branches, particularly in Philosophy 
and Theology; while the intellect is enriched with knowledge. the heart 
and character of the student must be modeled and strengthened for the 
duties of the Franciscan priesthood where fruits can be garnered only 
when science is united with seraphic reflection. 

In the light of the Epistola Apostolica of Pope Pius XI (March 19, 
1924) directed to the General Superiors of all religious Orders, your 
Conference at Mt. Calvary obtains new splendor and must be hailed by 
all Provincial Superiors with a grateful heart. Your discussions will 
help to carry out the wise instructions of the Holy Father. 

May your united constant efforts serve to realize in our American 
Franciscan Provinces that eagerly coveted prognosticon of Pius XI which 
must be our common aim: “Vestri igitur, si quidem spirtu caritatis pietat- 
isque, unde ceterae virtutes oriuntur et constant, studia sua foveant, 
quasi quodam medicato odore qui metum corruptionis avertat, futurum 
sine ulla dubitatione est, ut ob sua doctrinae ornamenta acceptiores Deo 
fiant Ecclesiaeque utiliores.” 

My sincere wish and ardent prayer shall be that your Conference 
under the protection of the Holy Cross on Mt. Calvary may become a 
fruitful source of blessings for our Franciscan Provinces. 

Your humble and devoted confrere, 
FR. BENNO AICHINGER, O. M. Cap., Min. Prov. 


FRANCISCAN CAPUCHIN FRIARY, 
CHURCH STREET, DUBLIN, IRELAND. 


Wednesday, March 5th, 1924. 


VERY REV. FR. FELIX M KIRSCH, O. M. Cap., 

Secretary of Franciscan Educational Conference, 

FLCKMaAN a Pa. Usa. A. 
VERY REV. AND DEAR FATHER: 

The Report of the Fifth Educational Conference, which I have just 
read, and for which I thank you sincerely, is indeed a record of literary 
activity that reflects the highest credit on the American children of our 
holy Father St. Francis. With the alarming growth of secularism in 
educational matters that is apparent in so many countries at the present 
time, it is most necesary to emphasize as much as possible the labors 
and triumphs of the children of St. Francis both in the literary and 
scientific world, as an instance of the interest of the Catholic Church 
at all times in the progress of education. 

The energy and zeal of the members of the Educational Conference 
are an inspiration to their brethren in other lands to further, like them, 
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the efficiency of the order in the domain of Catholic education. 
Wishing the Conference every success and blessing, 
I remain, Very Rev. and dear Fr. Secretary, 
Fraternally yours in Christ and our holy Father St. Francis, 
FR. PETER OF SULLARVAN, O. M. Cap., 
Minister Provincial. 


UNIVERSITAS LITTER. FRIDER. GULIEL. RHENANA 
Bonn, den 29. Maerz 1924. 
Hochwuerdiger Herr Pater! 

Durch die guetige Vermittlung meines Freundes, des P. Edwin 
Auweiler in Quaracchi, erhielt ich von Euer Hochwuerden den Report of 
the Fifth Annual Meeting der von mir so hoch geschaetzten Franciscan 
Educational Conference. Dafuer sage ich den herzlichsten und ergeben- 
sten Dank. 

Wie die frueheren Baende, so habe ich auch diesen mit lebhaftstem 
Interesse, ja mit Bewunderung fuer die Fuelle der hier niedergelegten 
wissenschaftlichen Erkenntnisse gelesen. Wenn etwas den machtvollen 
Aufschwung des Ordens des hl. Franziskus in Amerika beweist, go ist 
es dieses Zeugnis von dem Verstaendnisse und dem HEifer, womit neben 
der groessten Taetigkeit in der Volksseelsorge dort die hoeheren Studien 
gepflegt werden. 

Da ich leider bekennen muss, von den Naturwissenschaften und ihrer 
Fruchtbarmachung fuer die theologische Bildung nichts zu verstehen, 
so kann ich mir ein Urteil neber den Inhalt des diesmaligen Report nicht 
erlauben. Aber das darf ich doch sagen, dass auf mich als Historiker 
einen grossen Hindruck gemacht haben sowohl die geschichtliche 
Uebersicht des P. Lenhart ueber die naturwissenschaftlichen Leistungen 
der Franziskaner als auch die daran sich anschliessenden Verhandlun- 
gen ueber die Bedeutung von Roger Bacon und die Darlegungen ueber 
die geschichtlichen Wandlungen, die der Ausdruck scientia durchlaufen 
hat. Es waren mir neue Offenbarungen, aus denen ich viel, sehr viel ge- 
lernt habe. Ich muss gestehen, dass das meiste von diesem Teile der 
franziskanischn Verdienste um die Wissenscaft mir ubekannt war. Um so 
waermer ist der Dank fuer diese Belehrungen. 

In ausgezeichneter Hochschaetzung und mit dem erneuten Ausdrucke 
meines Dankes 

Euer Hochwuerden ergebenster 


H. SCHROERS, Professor der Theologie. 


ST. MARY’S SEMINARY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimore, Md., February 2, 1924 
MY DEAR FATHER FELIX: 

It is to you that I am indebted for the Report of the Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference. I am very grateful, indeed. The 
movement inaugurated is a splendid one and cannot but be the source 
of much good. I am glad that you are to put forth a publication under 
the title of Franciscan Studies. I am looking forward to this with real 
interest. You know that you have my heartiest wishes for success in 
the undertaking. 

I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
LOUIS ARAND. 
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ST. VINCENT’S COLLEGE 
BEATTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
February 7, 1924. 
REV. FR. FELIX M. KIRSCH, O. M. Cap., 
Herman, Pa. 
MY DEAR FATHER FELIX: 

Accept hearty thanks for the Franciscan Conference Year Book 
and sincere congratulations on the high standard of excellence main- 
tained throughout in the papers and discussions therein recorded. 

The publication of the great work done in the advancement of the 
arts and sciences by our monastic forefathers ought to spur on the 
present monastic generation to emulate the “viros gloriosos” that have 
gone before in their spirit of interpreting in their lives the “ora et 
labora” of monastic life. 

Hoping that you are “gesund und munter,” and greeting you most 
heartily, I am, 

Yours very sincerely. 
P. LOUIS HAAS, O. S. B. 


THE ROSARY MAGAZINE 
839 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, O. P., Editor 


Editorial Rooms 
January 30, 1924. 


VERY REVEREND FELIX M. KIRSCH, O. M. Cap., 
Herman, Pa. 
DEAR FATHER KIRSCH: 


Let me thank you for sending me the Report of the Fifth Meeting 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference. I have read it from cover to 
cover and wish to inform you that I have not only taken pleasure in the 
reading but also profited from the vast amount of information set forth 
there. At the same time there is such an evident note of enthusiasm, 
idealism and progressiveness in the papers and resolutions that I am 
sure the reading of the Report will act beneficially not only upon the 
brethren of your own order but also upon all educators who may be 
fortunate enough to come across it. What strikes me forcibly about 
all your deliberations is the efficiency with which you undertake the 
work of meeting the educational demands of to-day. There is nothing 
hurried and bungling about the way you have set to work. It is for this 
reason that I have no doubt but that these annual conferences of St. 
Francis’ children will contribute mightily to the betterment of our eccle- 
siastical education and also help in the work of breeding a generation 
of genuine Catholic lay-leaders. You deserve all credit for the splendid 
undertaking which has survived these five years and which is destined, 
I have no doubt, to make the Franciscan voice articulate in the educa- 
tion of the next generations. 

I have been doing violence to myself these last few days to keep 
from writing a little study about this Report for one of the big maga- 
zines of the country which is interested in all kinds of educational work. 
Perhaps, if the fates are propitious, I may yet put my pen to paper on 
the subject. I believe that a word of appreciation from an outsider will 
be all the more welcome to those who would naturally look askance 
upon any approving word from one wearing the blessed brown habit. 
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With every good wish for your health and success, I am, dear Father 
Kirsch, 
Faithfully in Christ, 
FR. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER. O. P. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
' §T. LOUIS, MO. 
The University Library 


REVEREND F. M. KIRSCH. O. M. Cap., 

Herman, Pa. 

REVEREND DEAR FATHER KIRSCH: 

Let me thank you for the kindly comments you expressed in your 
letter of the 5th inst. regarding the Proceedings. I believe we can all 
learn something from such publications, and the wider the diffusion of 
like reports are among the various bodies engaged in educational work, 
the more will energy be stimulated, unity be secured as far as desirable, 
and good will prevail among the teaching units in our Catholic schools. 

Let me, also, thank you heartily for the copy of your Report of the 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. This 
is a worthy companion to the previous Reports. All the press com- 
ments regarding it which have come to my notice speak very highly of 
its merits. I was particularly interested in Father Lenhart’s “Science 
in the Franciscan Order” of which I promptly secured three copies from 
Wagner in New York. Father Lenhart’s further remarks on a list of 
Incunabula and Post-Incunabula also attracted my attention. I believe 
the Jesuits ought to imitate you and compile a similar list of treasures. 
In fact, many other libraries in Catholic institutions probably have such 
books that have not as yet been registered in standard catalogs. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely in Dmno., 
HENRY H. REGNET, S. J. 


April 23, 1924. 


THE WEST PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 
Feb. 8, 1924. 
DEAR FATHER FELIX: 

This morning I received the reports of the Third and Fourth Annual 
Meetings of the Franciscan Educational Conference; the Fifth Report 
arrived a few days previously. I cannot tell you how much I enjoyed 
what I have so far read. I intend to have them read at our meals and 
I am sure we shall all profit greatly. 

With kindest regards and best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN LEWIS OTT, S. M., Principal. 


SEKRETARIAT DER LEKTORENKONFERENZ 
KLOSTER FRAUENBERG 
Fulda, d. 7. Juni, 1924. 
VERY REV. THOMAS PLASSMANN, O. F. M., 
Mount Calvary, Wisconsin. 
LIEBER P. THOMAS! : 

Zur 6. Generalversammlung Deiner und Hurer Franciscan _Educa- 
tional Conference sende ich Dir und allen Teilnehmern an der Vigil von 
Pfingsten vom Berge unserer lieben Frau die besten Segenswuensche und 
herzliche Brudergruesse. 
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Auf Eurem Program sehe ich das Studium der Sprachen. Moege der 
hl. Geist in Eurer Mitte die Gabe fremder Sprachen wieder wirksam 
werden lassen und das Feuer der Begeisterung fuer das Sprachstudium 
entzuenden—im Sinne unseres franziskanischen Apostolates unter den 
Voelkern und Nationen. 

Dein 
P. KAPISTRAN ROMEIS, O. F. M. 


SERAFIJNSCH SEMINARIE 
PATERS CAPUCIJNEN 
LANGEWEHG, HOLLAND. 
March 5, 1924. 

REVEREND DEAR FATHER: 

I thank you ever so much for your kindness in sending me the Report 
of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 

Many Friars of the Old World admire the splendid work our Amer- 
ican confreres are doing and would like to have a similar conference 
here. Beside the scientific and educational advantages which your 
Provinces must needs draw from the meetings as well as from the work 
connected with the preparing and discussing, there is the collaboration 
with the two other branches of the Franciscan family. This latter feature 
is regarded by many of us as a true Franciscan ideal, from which, I am 
sorry to say, we in Holland are still far removed. May the American 
example show us the way and encourage the efforts made in this direc- 
tion. May the Capuchins everywhere hear of your good example and go 
and ‘do likewise.” 

With best wishes for yourself and your work, 

Yours gratefully and fraternally, 
FR. TARCISIUS, O. M. Cap., Director. 


COLLEGIUM SERAPHICUM 
PIO-NEGRO 
PARANA, BRAZIL. 
den. 3 Maerz, 1924. 
HOCHWUERDIGER LIEBER PATER! 

Herzlichst danke ich Ihnen fuer die freundliche Zusendung des 
Perichtes ueber Ihre juengste Lektorenkonferenz. Alle unsere Patres 
haben sich ungemein dafuer interessiert. Der Fuelle von reichen Ideen 
und wertvollen Anregungen wurde allgemein Beifall gezollt. Das heisst 
tatsaechlich arbeiten! Mit lebhafter Spannung sehen wir den Bericht 
-ueber die kommende Konferenz entgegen, deren Referate, besonders 
No. 4 und No. 5, auch uns besonders nahe liegen. 

Mit aufrichtigem Wunsche fuer guten Erfolg in Ihren Arbeiten 
verbleibe ich 

Thr 
FR. DAMIAN SILBERNAGEL, O. F. M. 


After these preliminaries the Chairman introduced the sub- 
ject of this year’s meeting. He explained that the language 
element constituted an essential subject of our curriculum since 
it is so important a factor in the economy of the Redemption. 
Nor was it inappropriate that the subject be taken up at a meet- 
ing held at Mount Calvary for it was on the first Mount Calvary 
that the inscription on the cross appeared in three languages— 
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Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. The first external manifestation of 
the new Faith was made through the language heard on 
Pentecost Day, and ever since it has been a motto and a rule— 
fides ex auditu. Language is therefore an important factor in 
the economy of Salvation, and the sons of St. Francis have 
regarded it as such throughout their long history of seven 
hundred years. 

The Chairman declared that he would not go into further 
details as the opening paper on the program — “Language 
Studies in the Franciscan Order’? — had been entrusted to so 
competent a scholar as would assure ample treatment of the his- 
torical phase. of the subject. The other phases of the subject, 
he said, had likewise been entrusted to competent scholars so 
that the Conference might feel confident of having the subject 
treated adequately in all its aspects. Hence he would call at 
once for the reading of the first paper, trusting that as we 
ascend mountains to obtain a wide view of the landscape, for 
thence we may look both backward and forward, so the Friars, 
too, while discussing on Mount Calvary the language subject, 
would be in a position not only to survey the past achievements 
of the Friars but also to look ahead and prepare themselves for 
the work of the present and the future. 

At this point the Rev. John M. Lenhart, O. M. Cap., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., took up the reading of his paper on “Language 
Studies in the Franciscan Order.” Fr. John explained that the 
length of his paper would preclude the reading of the whole of 
it. But the Friars insisted that he hold the floor until the 
adjournment of the meeting at 5:10 P. M. 


Second Session 


Mr. Catvary, WIs., June 27, 1924, 8:10 P. M. 
HE Chairman appointed the following committees : 
On Resolutions: Friars Philip Marke, Augustine Hobrecht, 
Cuthbert Dittmeier, Gabriel McCarthy, Theodosius Foley. 
On Press Publicity: Friars Reginald Lutomski, Sigmund 
Cratz, Andrew Neufeld, Gerard M. Stauble. 
On Franciscan Literature; Friars Clement Neubauer, Berard 
Vogt, Giles Kaszinarek. 
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After these appointments Fr. John resumed the reading of 
iis paper, but did not complete it as he insisted on merely sum- 
marizing most of his findings. 

When Fr. John sat down he was greeted with a spontaneous 
outburst of applause attesting the gratitude of the Friars for his 
scholarly and painstaking researches into the glorious record of 
the Friars’ achievements in language matters. The Chairman 
expressed the sentiments of all the Friars when he declared that 
the monograph of Fr. John presented a veritable “Hortus 
deliciarum,’ and that it was reminiscent of the Franciscan 
martyrology as well as of the litany of the saints. While the 
work done by the Friars had been brilliant indeed, the motive 
that prompted the labors—the love of God and the thirst for 
immortal souls—was still more impressive, and was character- 
istic ‘of the idealism that had inspired the order of St. Francis 
from the beginning down to our own day. 

The subsequent discussion supplemented Fr. John’s paper in 
several ways. The work done by St. Francis himself as a poet, 
linguist, and founder of the modern drama was discussed in 
detail. It was also shown that St. Francis’ early followers 
caught his enthusiasm for poetry, and hence many of his early 
disciples achieved fame in literature. Abundant proofs were 
‘adduced to show that the Friars continued in this direction 
throughout the history of the Order. Thus, to quote only one 
instance, it was related that the Friar who would make up a 
catalogue of Franciscan authors in oriental languages would 
find abundant material in the libraries of Jerusalem and Cairo 
as well as in the Louvre in Paris and in the British Museum in 
London. He would find, for example, that the German version 
of the Glossarium of Bar Hebraeus was translated, edited, and 
printed by a German Friar. The Hebrew Concordance of 
Marius de Clavasio was printed by the Friars in Rome. The 
Biblical Institute of the Friars in Antwerp gave rise to the 
Biblical Institute in Rome, the latter being organized along the 
lines mapped out by the Friar David Fleming. The influence of 
the Friars was felt in other quarters as well. Dante borrowed a 
great part of his doctrine from the writings of St. Bonaventure 
and Scotus, and the idea of Raphael’s Disputa can be traced, as 
was shown by a writer in the Franziskanische Studien, to the 
Breviloquium of the Seraphic Doctor, 
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Another point brought out in the discussion was the difficul- 
ties in language matters that confronted so many of the Friar- 
missionaries. It was for the purpose of lightening these diffi- 
culties that Raymond Lully founded a seminary on the Balearic 
Islands for training Friars in the use of the oriental languages. 
The consideration of these difficulties must heighten our admira- 
tion of the linguistic work done by the missionaries. In this 
respect the American Friars have played no small part. Yet 
much of the work done by the Friars in this regard is still 
unknown. Florence Dinsmore gets a national reputation for her 
researches about the music of the Indians, while the much greater 
work of the Friars with regard to the Indian dialects remains 
practically unknown. It is also matter for regret that much of 
the work done by the Friars remains unpublished because of 
the prohibitive cost of printing books for which there would 
be only a very limited demand. Hence it was all the more grati- 
fying to hear that much of what Fr. Chrysostom Verwyst, O. 
F. M., has written on the languages of the Chippewa and 
Menominee Indians, is to be published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution 

The Meeting adjourned at 10:15 P. M. 


Third Session 


Mt. Catvary, WIis., June 28, 1924, 8:30 A. M. 
HE Rev. Berthold Hartung, O. F. M., of St. Joseph’s Col- 
5 ies Teutopolis, Ill., read a paper on “The Science of Lan- 
guage.’ The paper was received very well, and the Chairman 
expressed the thanks of all the Friars for the splendid treatment 
of a difficult subject. It was remarked that the paper would be 
an inspiration to all language teachers in as far as it would show 
them the interesting phases of a subject that too often is con- 
sidered dry and forbidding. Instances were given of how even 
the Greek aorist can be made interesting if treated by a teacher 
who is familiar with the philosophy of language study and at 
home in the intricacies of comparative philology. A somewhat 
lively discussion ensued about the relative place of the Latin and 
the Saxon element in the English language. The discussion 
was interrupted for the convention photograph which was taken 
at 10:15 A. M. The meeting adjourned at 11:15 o'clock. 
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Fourth Session 


Mt. Catvary, WIs., June 28, 1924, 2:30 P. M. 


HE Rev. Simon J. Archambault, O. F. M., Rector of the 

Franciscan Missionary College, Sorel, P. Q., Canada, read 

a paper on “The Art of Language.” The Chairman 
remarked after the reading of the paper that Fr. Simon who had 
so faithfully attended several previous conventions of the Friars, 
had by his very thorough paper given the best possible proof 
of his abiding interest in the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence. 


In the course of the discussion the Friars gave illustrations 
of how to apply the principles stated by Fr. Simon. The methods 
of teaching composition were treated in particular. An eloquent 
plea was rightly made not to be content with mere discussions 
and resolutions, but to translate the theory into practice to the 
end that our students and clerics would become masters of the 
ars scribendi et loquend. 

The subject of elocution was discussed at some length and 
much was said in praise of the Perfect Voice Institute as con- 
ducted by E. Feuchtinger at 1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


The Friars pleaded for a general introduction of the year of 
sacred eloquence to follow upon the four-year course in theology. 
It was said that the only way to obtain proper results was to 
afford our young men the opportunity and the leisure for training. 
It is only in this way that the Friars will be enabled to continue 
in our country the glorious traditions of the past when the sons 
of St Francis were known as the preachers. It was in those 
days that at an ordination service the Friars were designated as 
being “ex ordine Apostolorum.”’ It was for a similar reason that 
Bossuet described the Friars as the Demosthenes of the common 
people. But the subject of training the Friars for preaching 
in general and for the conducting of missions in particular was 
too vast to be treated adequately in a brief discussion, and hence 
it was agreed that the Conference should at an early date take 
up this matter ex professo and treat it exhaustively. 


The Friars adjourned at 5:35 P. M. 
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Fifth Session 


Mr. Catvary, WIs., June 28, 1924, 8:00 P. M. 
HE paper on “The Teaching of Literature” written by the 
Rev. Constant Klein, O. M. C., of Grand Island, Nebraska, 
was read in the absence of the author by the Rev. Cuthbert 
Dittmeier, O. M. C. The Rev. Gerard M. Stauble, O. M. C.,, 
opened the discussion of the paper and paid a well deserved 
tribute of praise to its author. Fr. Gerard discussed literature 
in its practical implications and its relations to human life in 
general. Another Friar discussed the teaching of literature as 
a process of appreciation. The peculiar difficulties of the pres- 
ent-day teacher of literature were also treated, and the subject of 
patrology likewise received due attention. A plea was also made 
to train our students and our clerics to appreciate the Bible as 
literature. 
The meeting adjourned at 10:30 P M. 


Sixth Session 


Mr. Cavary, WIs., June 29, 1924, 8:30 A. M. 

PAPER on “Training Our Students and Especially Our 
Clerics for Literary Activity and Productive Scholarship” 

was presented by the Rev. Gabriel McCarthy, O. M. Cap., 

of SS. Peter and Paul’s Monastery, Cumberland, Md., and was 
justly praised by the Rev. Theodosius Foley, O. M. Cap., of the 
Immaculate Conception Seraphicate, Glenclyffe-on-the-Hudson, 
who opened the discussion. Other Friars spoke on the subject of 
clerics writing for publications as well as on the problem of 
securing subjects and writers for the Franciscan Studies. It 
was pointed out that in this respect, too, the teacher plays the 
most important part. If he himself is productive in a literary 
way, he will stimulate his scholars to emulate his example. _ 
It was stated in this connection that it is a matter of esprit 

de corps for the Friars to stand by their own publications. Hence 
it was thought worth while to draw up a list of the scientific 
periodicals sponsored by the sons of St. Francis so that the 
American Friars might give to all these undertakings the 
encouragement of their active support. The Rev. Michael Bihl, 
O. F. M., the well known Franciscan scholar of the house of 
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writers known as the Collegio Di S. Bonaventura, located at 
Quaracchi, near Florence, Italy, has kindly furnished the follow- 
ing list: 


Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 
A quarterly published by the Friars of the Collegio Di S. Bona- 
ventura,, Quaracchi (Firenze), Italy. The title of the magazine 
describes its scope accurately. Founded in 1908. 20 Francs per 
year. : 


Franziskanische Studien. 
A quarterly published by German Franciscans since 1914. The 
magazine is devoted to Franciscan historical research with special 
reference to the Germanic countries. Published by the Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Muenster in Westf., Germany. 
Three dollars per year. 


Franciscan Studies 
A series of monographs published under the auspices of the 
Franciscans, Conventuals, and Capuchins of the United States and 
Canada, New York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 


Etudes Franciscaines. 
A bi-monthly magazine published by Capuchin Friars. Founded 
as a monthly magazine in 1899, it has been appearing as a bi- 
monthly since 1921, and treats philosophical and theological mat- 
ters. Paris, Librairie S. Francois, Rue Casette. 22 Francs per 
year. 


Miscellanea Francescana. 
A series of monographs dealing with Franciscan history and pub- 
lished at irregular intervals, since 1914, by the Friars Minor Con- 
ventual of the Convent of St. Francis in Assisi. 


Revista de Estudios Franciscanos. 
A review founded in 1912 by the Capuchin Friars of the Cata- 
lonian Province in Spain for the study of Franciscan history, it 
has since 1923 widened its scope to treat theology in general, and 
has also adopted the Catalan language as its medium. 20 Pesetas 
per year. 


Franciscana. 
A quarterly, known before 1922 as ‘“Neerlandia Franciscana,” 
devoted to the study of Franciscan history with special reference 
to Belgium and Holland. Published by the Capuchin Friars at 
Iseghem. Belgium. 22 Francs per year. 


Archivo Ibero-Americano. 
A bi-monthly review published since 1914 by Spanish Franciscans 
and treating Franciscan history only, with special reference to 
the history of the missions in Latin America, China, Japan, and 
the Philippine Islands. Madrid 10, Cisne 12. 20 Pesetas per year. 


Studi Franciscani. 
A quarterly review, which in 1914 succeeded “La Verna,” a Ter- 
tiary monthly, published by the Franciscans of the Province of the 
Stigmata in Tuscany. The review treats philosophical and theo- 
logical problems largely from the Franciscan point of view. 
Florence, Convento dei Frati Minori, Via Borgo Pinti 84. 25 Lire 
per year. 
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La France Franciscaine. 
A quarterly published by French Franciscans and devoted to the 


study of French Franciscan history. Amiens, 48 Rue Jules Barni. 
25 Franes per year. 


Nova Revija. 


A quarterly published by the Franciscans for the study of theology 
and Franciscan history. Makarska, Dalmatia. 


But while the Friars were urged to give to these publications 
of their own all the active support possible, they were advised not 
to be narrow in their sympathies, but to welcome Franciscan 
literature no matter what the source. For instance, the British 
Society of Franciscan Studies was said to merit their hearty 
encouragement. With Paul Sabatier as President, it has on 
its Committee some of the most eminent European students 
of Franciscana. The Secretary of the Society, Dr. Walter W. 
Seton, of 20 Stafford Place, Buckingham Gate, London S. W. 
I, has sent a request to the Secretary of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference asking for the active support on the part of 
the American Friars. The following quotations from his letter 
will be of general interest: 


You are endeavoring to promote greater interest in the European 
organizations which are concerned with St. Francis and the Franciscan 
Order. I very much hope that you will be able to persuade some of the 
Franciscan organizations in the United States of America to join the 
British Society of Franciscan Studies. Our great need is to secure more 
members, as Obviously we cannot publish as much as we should like to 
publish unless we have an increased number of members. 

It is of course, quite possible for corporate bodies, such as Colleges, 
Schools, and Libraries, to become members of the Society. The sub- 
scription is 10/6 a year. If you join the society now, you will become 
entitled to the volume which has just been printed, by Dr. C. Cotton on 
the Grey Friars of Canterbury. 


The editors of the College of St. Bonaventure in Quaracchi 
as well as of the International College of St. Antony in Rome 
have likewise appealed to their American confréres, asking for 
active interest in their many and scholarly publications. The 
catalogue published conjointly by these two organizations will 
assist the American Franciscans in building up in every Friary 
of the country a well stocked library of Franciscan literature. 

After having discussed various other means for promoting 
the cause of Franciscan scholarship, the literature committee 
was asked to report on whatever the American Friars had pub- 


lished during the past year. The list is printed herewith: 
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Buisson, Pacifique, O M. Cap. 
Etudes Historiques et Geographiques. Quebec, 1923. 
Coan, Aphonse, O. F. M. 
The Rule of Faith in the Ecclesiastical Writings of the First Two 
Centuries. Washington, D. C., 1924. 
Duns Scotus Theological Society. 
St. Bonaventure’s Year Book of 1924. Franciscana Press, St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y. 
The Laurel. Ibid. 
Franciscan Missionaries. 
A monthly article in “The Franciscans in China.” 
Hack, Faustin, O. F. M. 
Take and Read. Chicago, Ill., 1924. 
Kirchgessner, Florence, O. M. Cap. 
The Junior College. “Catholic Educational Review,’ March, 1924. 
Kirsch, Felix M., O. M. Cap. 
The Teacher’s Examination of Conscience. “Catholic School 
Journal,” June, 1923. 
The Historian of the Padres. ‘“‘America.” Aug. 4, 1923. 
A Visit to the California of the Padres. ‘“‘Seraphic Home Journal.” 
Oct., 1923. 
St. Francis in America, “Homiletic and Pastoral Review.” Decem- 
ber, 1923. 
Character Training in Early Adolescence. “Catholic School In- 
terests.” Jan., 1924. re 
Science Teaching in Catholic Schools and Colleges. “Catholic 
School Journal.” Jan., 1924. 
Teaching Latin as a Living Language. “Ecclesiastical Review”. 
April, 1924. 
Catholic Education in Pittsburgh. “Catholic Educational Review.” 
May, 1924. 
Chesterton on St. Francis. “Franciscan Herald.” May, 1924. 
Phases of the History of Secondary Education. “Catholic Educa- 
tional Association Bulletin.” Nov., 1924. 
The Catholic Teacher’s Companion. Benziger Bros., N. Y. 1924. 
Larbes, Flavian, O. F. M. 
The Pied Piper of Hamlin. A drama in three acts. 
Margaret. Dramatic scenes from the life of St. Margaret. Ben- 
ziger Bros. 
Lenhart, John M., O. M. Cap. 
Pre-Reformation Bibles in American Libraries. “Catholic World.” 
Nov., 1923. 
Incunabula in American Libraries. ‘Catholic Historical Review,” 
New Series, Vol. III (1924), No. 4. 
Mayer, Vincent, O. M. C. 
The Doctrine of St. Bonaventure Concerning our Knowledge of 
God. “Franciscan Studies,” No. 2. 
McGovern, Virgil, O. F. M. 
When the Moon Became a Chinaman. Kenedy. 
Plassmann, Thomas, O. F. M. 
The Franciscan Educational Conference. “Fortnight iew” 
(St. Louis, Mo.), June 1, 1924. oe ae 
Schilhab, Frederick, O. M. C. 
The Rules of Latin Syntax. Printed for private circulation. 
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Seikel, Angelus, O. M. Cap. 


Book List of Sound and Interesting Reading in the Wheeling 
(W. Va.) Public Library. 


Steck, Francis Borgia, O. F. M. 


Franciscan Missionaries in the New World. “Catholic School 
Journal.” Feb., 1923. 

Joliet or Marquette? “Fortnightly Review.” March 15, 1923. 
Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi River. “The West- 
ern Catholic.” Quincy, Ill., May 17-July 28th, 1923. 

The Discovery of the Mississippi River. “Illinois Catholic His- 
torical Review.” July-October, 1923. 

The Franciscans and the Holy Name Devotion. “Franciscan 
Herald.” August, September, October, 1924. 

The Coming of the Friars to New Mexico. “Franciscan Herald.” 
June, July, 1924. 


Vieracker, Corbinian, O. M. Cap. 


The Laurentianum. A history of St. Lawrence’s College, Mt. 
Calvary, Wisconsin. 


Vogt, Berard, O. F. M. 
Die Provinz vom hl. Namen Jesu. “Franziskanische Studien.” 
Nos. 3 and 4, 1924. 
Scholasticism and Modern Thought. “Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation Bulletin.” Nov., 1924. 


Wegemer, Ludger, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure: His Life and Works. “Franciscan Studies,’ No. 
2, 1924. 


Woywood, Stanislaus, O. F. M. 
Monthly articles in ‘The Homiletic and Pastoral Review.” 


The Conference passed a vote of thanks to these Friars as 
well as to the editors and contributors of the several Franciscan 
magazines of the country, and declared that all were uniting in 
upholding the Franciscan traditions of scholarship and literary 
craftsmanship. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:15 A. M. 


Seventh Session 


Mount Catvary, WIs., June 29, 1924, 1:30 P. M. 

HE Rev. John M. Lenhart, O. M. Cap., made a report on 

the census of the Incunabula, Post-Incunabula, and Manu- 

scripts preserved in the Friaries of the United States and 

Canada. It will be remembered that the Conference asked Fr. 

John at the 1923 Meeting to undertake the work of making this 

census (Cf. Report of the Fifth Annual Meeting, pp. 43-46). 
Fr. John reported as follows: 

The preparation of the Catalogue of Manuscripts, Incunabula 

and Post-Incunabula, as announced in last year’s Report 
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(pp. 43-46), is still in progress. The work will be completed as 
soon as the writer can collect the detailed descriptions of all the 
books listed. 

The following table summarizes the reports received to date 
from the different libraries. 


Libraries Incunabula Post-Incun. Manuscr. 
Titles Volumes 

St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, Allegany, N. Y. 43 45 _ a 
St. Francis’ Monastery, N. Y. 49 55 78 46 
Franciscan Monastery, Quebec, Canada. 12 12 24 — 
St. Antony’s Monastery, St. Louis, Mo. 10 17 7 2 
Mt. St. Sepulchre, Washington, D. C. 5 5 4 —_— 
Our Lady of Consolation, Carey, O. 3 4 4 5 
St. Antony’s Monastery, Marathon, Wis. 3 3 5 3 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Yonkers, N. Y. 2 4 2 _ 
Friary, Quincy, Ill. 2(3?) 2(3?) 2 —_ 
Old Mission, Santa Barbara, Cal. 2 3 —_ — 
St. Francis’ Monastery, Teutopolis, Ill. 2 3 — 4 
St. Joseph’s College, Teutopolis, Ill. 2 3 3 _ 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Indianapolis, Ind. 1 2 —_ = 
St. Francis’ Monastery, Syracuse, N. Y. 1 2 7 _— 
St. Fidelis’ Monastery, N. Y. 1 af a — 
St. Antony’s, Rensselaer, N. Y. 1 ul 1 -—— 
Quincy College, Quincy, Ill. 1 1 1 — 
SS. Peter & Paul’s Monastery, Cumberland, Md.— — 1 — 
St. Fidelis’ Monastery. Victoria, Kansas. — —_— 1 — 
St. Bonaventure’s Monastery, Detroit, Mich. — — —_ 1 
St. Francis’ Monastery, Milwaukee, Wis. — — — 2 
St. Mary’s Monastery, Herman, Pa. 2 4 2 — 
Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. — —— sh — 


This makes a total of 142 (possibly (143) titles and 167 (possibly 168) 
volumes of Incunabula distributed over 18 different libraries, and 147 
Post-Incunabula distributed over 17 different libraries and 63 Manu- 
scripts distributed over 7 libraries. 

The Franciscan Fathers at Quebec reported in August, 1924, new 
accessions of from 15 to 20 Incunabula bought lately in France which 
are not counted in the above list. A Father will send a detailed descrip- 
tion of them in the near future. 

The most precious Incunabula are the two Spanish Incunabula pre- 
served at St. Francis’ Monastery, New York City: Ximenes, Libre de 
Crestia, Valencia, 1483 (Haebler 700) and Regiment de Princeps, 
Valencia, 1484 (Hain 16242, Haebler 701) which are unique in this 
country, as not even the largest libraries boast copies of them. 

The oldest documents are preserved in the library of the Friars 
Minor Conventual at Carey, Ohio, viz., four original Papal Bulls on 
parchment dating from the years 1232, 1234, 1282 and 1334. 


After having made this report, Fr. John explained the need 
of a Franciscan Bibliographical Institute. In introducing his 
subject, he said that bibliography in general was in its infancy in 
this country. Because of this situation, strange things have 
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been known to happen in the world of books. For instance, a 
book written in Chicago in English was translated into French 
and published in Paris, and later translated back into Eng- 
lish and published just one square from where the English 
original had been brought out first. However, a beginning to 
improve the situation had been made recently when the Biblio- 
graphical Society of Chicago was established. But among the 
Orders of the Church the Cistercians are as yet the only body 
that has undertaken to compile a complete list of its publications. 
Hence the Friars would be the first in the field in this country 
if they would go on record as establishing a Franciscan Biblio- 
graphical Institute. By establishing such an Institute at least a 
beginning would be made towards collecting the data needed for 
compiling a complete list of the books produced by the sons of 
St. Francis. The Conference acted on the suggestion of Fr. 
John by establishing forthwith the Franciscan Bibliographical 
Institute. Fr. John was unanimously elected the first Director. 
He has kindly offered to embody in the present Report a detailed 
statement of his plans. 

The matter of choosing a subject for the 1925 Meeting of 
the Franciscan Educational Conference was next taken up. 
After considering various proposals, the Friars finally agreed 
to treat Scripture at next year’s Meeting. The following is the 
tentative outline of the program for the Meeting: 


1) Biblical Studies in the Franciscan Order: a Historical Sketch. 

2) The Bible and the Church Militant. 

3) Present Status and Trend of Biblical Research. 

4) The Teacher, the Student, and the Curriculum. 

5) Practical Use of the Bible in Ascetics, Catechetics, and especially 
in Homiletics—Verbum Dei ad omnia utile—Sacred Scripture being 


a) the oldest science of theology; 

b) the touchstone of orthodoxy; 

c) the stumbling block of heresy; 

d) the light of the sanctuary; 

e) the perennial fountain of monastic vitality; 

f) the formative power of ancient and medieval Christianity; 
g) the unseen power of the present day. 


The Conference also decided that the next Meeting should 
again be held either immediately before or after the annual con- 
vention of the Catholic Educational Association, i. e., towards 
the end of June so that the Friars might find it just as con- 
venient as this year to attend both gatherings. 
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The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented 
by Fr. Gabriel, and was adopted as read. 

The final business of the Meeting was the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. The following Friars were elected by 
ballot : 


President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y. 
Vice-President, Fr. Ferdinand Mayer, O. M. C., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary, Fr. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Washington, D. C. 


The following Friars were chosen as members of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Conference: Province of the Holy Name, Fr. 
Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M.; Province of the Sacred Heart, 
Fr. Berthold Hartung, O. F. M.; Province of St. John the 
Baptist, Fr. Urban Freundt, O. F. M.; Province of Santa Bar- 
bara, Fr. Joseph F. Rhode, O. F. M.; Province of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, Fr. Hugolinus Bifarini, O. F. M.; Province of 
the Assumption of Our Lady, Fr. Cyril Piontek, O. F. M.; 
Canadian Province, Fr. Simon J. Archambault, O. F. M.; Con- 
ventual Province of the Immaculate Conception, Fr. Ferdinand 
Mayer, O. M. C.; Conventual Province of St. Antony of Padua, 
Fr. Cyril Kita, O. M. C.; Capuchin Province of St. Joseph, Fr. 
Theodosius Foley, O. M. Cap.; Capuchin Province of St. Augus- 
tine, Fr. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. 

Before adjourning, the Chairman gave thanks for the gen- 
erous hospitality received at Mount Calvary, and assured the 
hosts that the “Calvariae locus” situated in Wisconsin, would 
ever after recall to all their guests the memories of a veritable 
“hortus deliciarum,” and that the charity of the Capuchin Friars 
would prove no mean lesson for all to take along to their several 
homes since it had been indeed an edification unto all and a 
token of the fraternal bond that unites so closely the members of 
the triplex familia S. P. N. Francisci. 


Fr. Feyix M. Kirscu, O. M. Cap., Secretary. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Language Studies in the Franciscan Order 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Fr. Joun M. Lenuart, O. M. Cap. 


T. FRANCIS and his first companions devoted themselves 
from the very beginning to the active life in a way as none 
of the older Orders had practiced it. This apostolic 

activity of the newly founded Order was bound up inseparably 
with the culture of science in general and the study of languages 
in particular? 

Certainly our holy founder regarded theology or the study 
_of Scripture as the essential subject for the Friars. Yet the 
Language Studies educational program of the Friars broad- 
She Middle. Aces ened so rapidly after the death of Saint 

g Francis, that as early as twenty years 
after his passing, during the Generalate of Crescentius of Jesi 
(1244-1247), profane studies were introduced into the Fran- 
ciscan schools.” 

The seven liberal arts formed those branches of humanistic 
knowledge which were taught in the schools throughout the 
Middle Ages to qualify scholars for the professional studies of 
medicine, law, or theology at the universities. The first group 
of these disciplines embraced the language studies of grammar, 
rhetoric and logic. These studies provided the means of inter- 
preting Scripture, the ultimate end of Christian education. And 
they had a formal character also, i. e., they aimed at training 
the mind rather than imparting particular knowledge of things. 
These branches took their place at the head of the system of 
studies because they were regarded as the key to all positive 
knowledge. 

When the Friars Minor began to teach linguistics at their 
convent schools, the educational system of the times was under- 


1 Felder, “Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien,” Freiburg (1904), 


. 1-15. 
ris 2 Felder, op. cit., pp. 94-96, 407-409. 
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going great changes. At the universities the philological studies 
were well-nigh displaced by philosophy in the course of the 13th 
‘and 14th centuries. It was at this turning point of history that 
the Franciscan Friary at Oxford was the home of a number of 
most zealous and capable linguists. ‘The school,” says Felder? 
“must be credited with the distinction of having first of all pre- 
served the valuation of the ancient arts for modern times; it 
will remain its glory that it safeguarded and cultivated in the 
13th century the language studies and thereby sowed the seeds of 
that growth which was to sprout on gradually during the 14th 
century and to ripen into the harvest of humanism.” 

Latin, the language of theology and the schools, naturally 
occupied the first place in the linguistic studies of the Friars. 


The Study As far as literature and learning were concerned, 
: there was but one language for Europe through- 
of Latin out the Middle Ages, namely Latin. Being a 


literary language, it was learned through written grammar and 
treated as the most important study in the curriculum of the 
schools. 

The most popular Latin grammar used in the medieval 
schools was the so-called Doctrinale puerorum written by the 
Friar Minor, Alexander of Ville-Dieu or Alexander Gallus (died 
about 1240 A. D.). Born at Ville-Dieu in Normandy, France, 
he wrote in 1199 his famous Doctrinale. This is a Latin gram- 
mar written in the form of verse. It contains 2,645 Leonine 
verses which could easily be committed to memory. It was 
used from the 13th to the 16th century as the standard text- 
book for teaching Latin in elementary schools. Accordingly we 
find countless manuscript copies and printed editions, numerous 
adaptations, compendiums, and commentaries of this popular 
Latin Grammar in rhyme. Between the years 1470 and 1500 
no less than 250 editions, comprising at least 125,000 copies, 
appeared in print. Prominent philologists, like Louis Pontico of 
Belluno, Brocard Pilade of Brescia, Hubert Sussaneau of Paris, 
and Herman Torrentinus of Zwole wrote explanations of it and 
re-edited it even at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
More than 50 editions with a sum total of at least 70,000 copies 
issued from the press after the year 1500. Making allowance 
for a limited number of editions which have been completely 


3 Felder, op. cit., p. 412. 
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destroyed and thus escaped the bibliographers, we are certain that 
no less than 200,000 copies of Alexander’s Doctrinale were 
printed between the years 1470 and 1525 for school purposes. 
The number of pupils who have studied the rudiments of Latin 
from Friar Alexander’s rhymed grammar during the three 
hundred and twenty-five years it was in use (1200-1525) runs 
up into the millions. 

Friar Alexander’s Doctrinale was a decided improvement 
upon its predecessors both from a practical and a scientific view- 
point. The older grammars of Donat and Priscian treated only 
the accidence of Latin and omitted the syntax entirely. “The 
Latin Syntax compiled by Alexander of Ville Dieu,” writes 
Dietrich Reichling, * “which had been displaced by the human- 
ists, after it had been in use during more than three hundred 
years, was reinstated during the 18thcentury, the humanists hav- 
ing been unable to furnish something better, and this system of 
Friar Alexander is still retained in the most modern grammars 
as the only methodical treatment of the subject in spite of ever 
so many novel reforms.’ A critical edition of Alexander’s 
Doctrinale was published by Dietrich Reichling at Berlin in 
1893.° 

Friar Dionysius Nestor of Novara, O. M. Observ. (died 
about 1500), was also a Latin grammarian. He wrote three 
works: De octo partibus orationis, De compositione elegantt, 
De syllabarum quantitate. These were appended to his dictionary 
as printed at Strassburg in 1507. 

Latin vocabularies for the use in grammar schools were 
written by several Friars. First in point of time comes Alex- 
ander of Villedieu. A Vocabularius, printed at Strassburg in 
1493, is attributed to him.’ His authorship, however, is not 
established with absolute certainty. ‘The foremost lexicogra- 
pher among the Friars during the Middle Ages was the afore- 
mentioned Observant, Dionysius Nestor. His Vocabularium 
_ Latinum passed through nine different editions between 1483 
and 1507 and marked a decided improvement upon the earlier 
works. Ina classical Latin poem Friar Dionysius dedicated his 
work to the great patron of the humanists, Louis Sforza, Duke 
of Milan. This vocabulary was not written for beginners, but 


4 “Das Doctrinale des Alexander de Villa Del,’ Berlin (1893), p. 15. 
5 Felder, op. cit., pp. 421-423. 

6 “Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica,”’ XIII. 

7 Hain, “Repert. Bibliog.,” I. p. 85, n. 776. 
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for more advanced scholars. It was so well adapted to the 
humanistic tendencies of the time that it found great favor even 
with the masters of elegant Latin diction. 

A notable linguist in his days who was later almost com- 
pletely forgotten was the Friar Minor William Brito of Wales. 
Wadding and other bibliographers place the date of his death 
in the year 1536. If this date is retained, we are forced 
to distinguish two writers of the same name; one who lived 
about 1250 and wrote a Biblical Glossary and a later who died 
in 1356. Friar Brito wrote several treatises on the Latin gram- 
mar, a Vocabularius, and Summa difficilium vocabulorum Bibliae 
ex glossis Sanctorum, all of which are still unedited. The last 
mentioned Summa, or Biblical Glossary, is contained in many 
manuscripts, especially in French libraries, and has been very 
popular. Only one of Friar Brito’s works was printed, his Latin 
Synonyms, called Pratellum Synonimorum. This work was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1496, 1498, and 1504. These impressions, 
issued at the high tide of humanism and when the book market 
was deluged with similar works written by the then modern 
writers, attest more than anything else the great value of the com- 
pilation of the 13th century Friar. 

In 1702 Ambrose of Brigentis, O. M. Cap., published a Latin 
glossary giving exotic and obsolete words (Glossographia Ono- 
matographica, Mantuae, 1702). Several Friars left vocabularies 
which have never been edited—for instance, those of Blessed 
John Buralli of Parma (died 1289), the famous Spiritualist 
and General of the Order. 

As soon as the humanists had purged the text-books of the 
barbarisms of low or medieval Latinity, great want was felt for 
so-called ecclesiastical vocabularies to interpret the peculiarities 
of Church Latin. In 1503 appeared in print at Milan the 
Vocabularium Etclesiasticum of the Augustinian Friar, John 
Bernard of Savona. The Friars Minor followed soon after 
with similar works. In 1527 H. Stephanus published at Paris 
the Compendium difficiliwm accentuum of the Spanish Friar, 
Francis Robles. Later this compendium was reprinted at Alcala 
in 1533, and at Berelanga and Castile in 1565. The fact that 
Stephanus, the foremost publisher of critical Latin and Greek 
texts, printed this ecclesiastical vocabulary is proof of its in- 
trinsic value. In this work Friar Robles intended to instruct 
the young ecclesiastic in pronouncing and accenting the Latin, 
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Hebrew, and Greek words found in the Bible, Breviary, Missal, 
and Ritual and at the same time to give the proper meaning of 
‘these words. The book comprises nearly 400 pages in print. 
In 1621 the Friar Minor, Michael Assensio, published at Sara- 
gossa a more extensive work, the Copia accentuum omnium 
fere dictionum difficilium Latinarum, Hebraicarum et Graecarum 
in Bibliis, Breviario et Martyrologio. 'The work makes 560 
pages of printed matter. A less pretentious work, the Sym- 
phoma Sanctae lectionis et libellus de recta sacrarum dictionum 
proiatione, was published by Joseph Daberna of Cammarata, O. 
M. Cap. (died 1677), at Messina in 1656. ‘The same volume 
was reprinted at Perugia in 1656, at Milan in 1657, and at 
Bassano in 1705. 

The Latin Bible has always been a favorite subject for 
linguistic studies among the Friars and among scholars in 
general. Here again the famous grammarian, Alexander of 
Villedieu, takes the lead with his Tabula super Bibliam per 
versus composita, a mnemonic summary of the content of the 
Bible. It consists of 212 hexameters which are arranged in such 
an artificial manner that each word forms a foot in the hexa- 
meter and amounts to a synopsis of a whole chapter. The first 
seven chapters of Genesis are expressed thus: 


iy) (2) Sane G5) (6) (7) 
Sex, Prohibet, Peccant, Abel, Enoch, Et Arca fit, Intrant. 


The interlinear glosses read thus: 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Dies, Lignum vitae, Primi parentes, occiditur, transfertur, 
(6) (7) 


a Noe, in arcam. 


This gloss is the work of a later writer and was added to 
give greater force to the original mnemonic composition. A boy 
who had once committed these verses to memory—and that was 
a rather easy task—was able to recite with ease the Bible Story 
in his own words, chapter after chapter, from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse. 

Friar Alexander’s Tabula or Summa enjoyed the greatest 
popularity in medieval schools despite several other compet- 
itors. For more than three centuries millions of people mas- 
tered the Bible Stories by means of this mnemonic help, The 
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work spread first in countless manuscript copies, then in 1498 it 
Was printed at Venice as an appendix to the Latin Bible having 
been edited by Simon Bevilacqua. It was later reprinted in 
hundreds of editions of the Latin Bible, till the year 1660 when 
it was incorporated in the Biblia Maxima, edited by Joh. de la 
Haye, Paris 1660. It also appeared in countless editions of 
Biblical Compendia up to the year 1711, when it was reprinted 
by Jos. Maria de Turre, O. Praed. (Institutiones ad Verbi Det 
scripti intelligentiam, vol. III, Parmae 1711, p. 564). 

Friar Alexander had imitators among his brethren who, 
however, never gained the popularity he had won with his 
thymed mnemonic Biblical summaries. Francis Gothus or 
Gotthus, a Friar Minor, composed a more extensive work of this 
kind epitomizing each chapter of the Bible in four iambic 
dimeters. The first chapter of Genesis is summarized thus: 

“Ante fit, lux producitur // Dividens aquas congregat // orn- 
_atus factis additur // Producta Adae subjungat //. 

Friar Gothus’ Biblical Compendium is printed in the Latin 
Bible published at Lyons in 1515 and some later editions. It is 
well to bear in mind that other compositions and similar works 
of Friars are still buried in libraries or have been destroyed. 

We must pass over a number of metrical summaries of 
Lombard’s Sentences, Scotus’ Commentaries, and the Decretals 
written by Friars and still preserved in printed manuscript copies. 

The Middle Ages produced a large number of Biblical glos- 
saries, mostly mixed with glosses on non-Biblical, or even 
profane subjects, as Hebrew and Greek Biblical proper names, 
Bible and explanations of the text of the Latin Vulgate. 
i In this branch of linguistics the Friars again gained 
Studies distinction. The Friar, William Brito, a Welshman, 
mentioned above, compiled a Vocabularius. This work was 
transmitted to posterity only in manuscript form. It offers a 
Latin interpretation of all words including Hebrew terms, found 
in the Latin Vulgate. His Summa, beginning “difficiles studeo 
partes quas Biblia gestat pandere,” was of still greater value than 
the Vocabularius. It was a glossary of all difficult words of the 
Vulgate. This Swmma was widely used during the 13th and 14th 
centuries, as is attested by the numerous manuscript copies still 
extant in the libraries. About 1300 it gave rise to the far-famed 
Mammotrectus of Friar John Marchesinus. 
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Mammotrectus is the title of a manual for ecclesiastics, in 
which all difficult words found in the Bible and Breviary are 
explained etymologically and grammatically, and here and there 
interspersed with archeological digressions. The first part de- 
fines the meaning of Biblical words in running order, as they are 
found in each chapter, from Genesis to the Apocalpyse. A syste- 
matic treatise on rules of orthography and pronounciation and 
some brief remarks on archeology conclude this part. The second 
section gives the meaning of words found in the antiphons, 
hymns and lessons of the Breviary. An alphabetical index of 
all words explained is appended at the end of the work. This 
volume was compiled about the year 1300 by the Friar Minor, 
John Marchesinus of Reggio nell’ Emilia. 

The compiler unfortunately does not give us an etymological 
explanation of the rather strange title of the work, and merely 
states that the Mammotrectus should serve as a guide to the | 
boys. He apparently borrowed the term from St. Augustine who 
writes :? “mammothrepti dicuntur pueri, qui diu  sugunt.” 
(Enarr, 3, 12 in Ps. 30). Accordingly the term is composed 
of Mamma, the mother, meaning the Bible, which is considered 
the mother of all truth. Tyrectus, instead of tractus, is a con- 
cession made to euphony. The Mammotrectus was the most 
popular work of its kind and was copied very often, so that 
numerous manuscript copies are still preserved dating from the 
14th and 15th centuries. It was first printed in 1470 and 
passed through no less than thirty-four editions from 1470 till 
1521. At least twenty-two thousand copies of about 400 printed 
pages were issued. 

Friar Gerard Eudes (Odonis) who died in 1348, the 1&th 
General of the Order, left in manuscript a treatise on Biblical 
figures of speech which was never printed. 

Concordances of the Bible are divided into two classes: real 
concordances or concordances of things, indexing the subject 
matter, and verbal concordances, indexing the words alphabet- 
ically. Concordances of the Bible are the invention of the Friars 
Minor. To St. Antony of Padua (died 1231) must be given the 
distinction of having compiled the first Biblical concordance, 
named Concordantiae Morales Sacrorum Bibliorum. It is a real 
concordance grouping passages in a systematic way under dif- 


8 Enarr., 3, 12 in Ps. 30. 
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ferent headings for the convenience of preachers. This con- 
cordance was first published by Wadding at Rome in 1624 and 
“reprinted in Opera S. Antoni, Paris 1641, Lyons 1653 and 
Stadt am Hof in 1739. The Moral Concordances of St. Antony 
of Padua were found so excellent by the Anglican divine and 
scholar, John Mason Neale (died 1866), that he published an 
English translation at London 1856 (reprinted in 1866 and 
1898). “St. Antony of Padua,” says this High Churchman in 
the preface to his English translation (p. 2), “was not only one 
of the greatest but, perhaps, the most popular, among the 
preachers of the Middle Ages. That which he exemplifies in 
his discourses, he shows in a not less striking manner by the 
Concordantiae Morales, which are now, for the first time, 
presented to the English reader.” “In conclusion,” he remarks 
(p. 28), “the translator (J. M. Neale) is only repaying a debt 
due to the labours of St. Antony, if he expresses the greater 
insight into Holy Scripture which the translation of the present 
work has given him. If others should derive but a quarter of 
the benefit that he himself is conscious of having gained from 
the Moral Concordances of S. Antony, that translation will not 
have been undertaken in vain.” In the preface to the second 
edition, three months before his death, Neale writes (p. 30): “I 
had not ventured to hope that the Concordances would ever 
reach a second edition. I can only be thankful that the style of 
interpretation which they presuppose must thus have become 
better known to many of my brethren.’ And this work so pop- 
ular among Anglicans is practically unknown to Catholic priests ; 
so much so that it is merely mentioned s. v. Wadding in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 

A few years after the completion of the first real concord- 
ance of the Bible by St Antony of Padua, the Dominicans under- 
took to compile the first verbal concordance of the Bible under 
the direction of Hugo of Saint-Cher. Their work was finished 
in 1230. 

However, the Friars Minor following in the footsteps of St. 
Antony of Padua, gradually began to write Biblical Concord- 
ances of different kinds. The great Friar and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Venerable John Peckam (died 1292), one of the 
greatest scholars of his day, compiled a Collectarium divinarum 
sentenmiarum librorum Biblicorum. ‘This was printed at Cologne 
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in 1513, at Paris in 1513, and at Cologne in 1541.9 Even as late 
as the year 1725 a German Lutheran theologian called this con- 
cordance a “work of no small account.”!° In 1305 Vitalis a Furno 
(died 1327), Friar Minor and Cardinal, wrote: , Speculum 
morale totius Sacrae Scripturae. It was successively printed at 
Lyons in 1513, at Venice in 1594 and in 1600. Both works 
belong to the class of real concordances. Thomas Hibernicus, 
an Irish Franciscan who flourished at the beginning of the 14th 
century, wrote Promptuarium Morale Sacrae Scripturae. This 
work is of the same nature as the Moral Concordances of St. 
Antony, but nearly twice as long. It was first published at 
Rome, 1624, as an appendix to St. Antony’s Concordances. 

The first verbal concordance of the Bible by a Friar Minor 
was written by Arlottus of Prato (died 1287), general of the 
Order from 1285 till 1286. The eminent Bibliographer, Casimir 
Oudin, contends’? that the Latin concordances, printed anony- 
mously no less than eight times from 1745 till 1555, are the 
productions of Arlottus. Other bibliographers, however, gen- 
erally ascribe them to Conradus Halberstadtiensis, O. Pr. As 
matters now stand, the authorship cannot be definitely decided. 
I hope that some studious Friar will some day settle this point 
by comparing the respective manuscripts and printed editions. 
At any rate, Friar Arlottus has the credit of having inspired 
Rabbi Isaac Nathan to compile his Hebrew concordances of the 
Bible during the years 1438 to 1448. Rabbi Isaac Nathan states 
expressly that he followed Arlottus of Prato in composing his 
celebrated work.!2 The Rabbi’s work was first printed by 
Bomberg at Venice in 1523. 

However, these Concordances of Arlottus or Conrad of Hal- 
berstadt bearing the name, Concordantiae maiores, were found 
too diffuse. Therefore the Friar Minor, Antony of Koenigstein 
(died 1541), compiled Concordantiae breviores ex Sacris libris 
Bibliorum. This compilation appeared in print with a preface 
by the celebrated controversialist Nicol. Herborn, Ord. Min., 
at Cologne in 1529, in 1530, in 1533, at Paris in I 544.1% Friar 
Antony had written his concordances primarily, as he states on 


9. Panzer, “Annales Typogr.,” VI., 373, 233, VIIL., 2, 612. 
. 10 “Unschuld. Nachricht. v. Alt. u. Neuen, Wittenb. (1725), p. 547. 
11 “Commentarius de scriptorib. ecclesiast.,” vol. III., Lipsiae, (1722), 


12 Wolf, “Bibliotheca Hebraea,” vol. 1, Hamburg (1715), p. 681. 
13 Panzer, “Annales Typogr.,” VI., p. 409, 423, IX., p. 432, 528 b. 
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the title-page, for the use of preachers. But his confrére, Henry 
Regius of Paderborn, O. M. Obs., guardian at Schwerin (died 
about 1555), followed the opposite course and compiled a Latin 
concordance, entitled Biblia alphabetica (printed at Cologne in 
1535) for more scientific purposes. This concordance of Friar 
Henry Regius is more copious than even the Concordantiae mat- 
ores including also the monosyllables and the uninflected particles 
together with the quotations of texts and chapters. It bears on 
the title-page the well-merited words: “opus antehac numquam 
excussum et maioribus, ut vocant, concordantiis longe cum 
locupletius tum perfectius.” The curious title has misled some 
bibliographers to take this concordance for an edition of the 
Bible. In 1551 Franc. Arola, Ord. Min., published at Lyons a 
revised and enlarged edition of the Concordantiae Mayjores. 

Of more recent verbal concordances of the Latin Bible we 
mention the one published in 1861 by Friar Gabriel Tonini, O. M. 
Obs., at Prato (Italy). It gives detailed explanations of all 
proper names, and is recognized as being very complete.!4 

In the 13th century the Friars scored the greatest success in 
the field of textual criticism of the Latin Vulgate. Owing to 
several causes the text of St. Jerome was corrupted at an early 
date, and attempts were made time and again to restore a purer 
Latin text. The Dominicans tried to remedy the evils by com- 
piling four different correctories or text-forms of the Vulgate 
between 1236 and 1256. But these productions did not impress 
Roger Bacon favorably. “Every reader among the Friars 
Minor,” he wrote in 1267,” corrects his Bible as he chooses; so 
also among the Friars Preachers; so also among the clerks and 
priests; and every one changes whatever he does not under- 
stand. The so-called corrected text of the Friars Preachers is 
the most faulty corruption.” 

The true principles which ought to guide the correction of 
the Latin Vulgate were first formulated in 1267 by the great 
Friar Roger Bacon, and his religious Brethren were the first to 
apply them. Their application of these principles was not always 
successful. No less than five correctories compiled by Friars 
Minor are preserved. We may first mention the Correctorium 
Sobonnicum, formerly belonging to the Library of the Sorbonne 


14 “Kirchenlexicon,” vol. II., 640. 
15 Opus Tert. 
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at Paris, but now in the National Library of that city. It is 
probably the work of the celebrated grammarian and_ lexi- 
cographer William Brito whom we mentioned above. The 
Dominican correctories are imitated a great deal in this text- 
form. Friar Gerard of Huy, however, another compiler of a 
correctory, was a faithful follower of Roger Bacon’s principles ; 
the old Latin manuscripts and the readings of the Fathers are 
his first authority. He knew the history of the versions and the 
origin of the textual corruptions of the Sacred Scriptures. Friar 
Gerard de Buxo of Avignon compiled a correctory, now pre- 
served at Toulouse, France, and John of Cologne wrote another, 
now preserved at Einsiedeln. Still all these correctories, good 
as they may be, are excelled by the Correctorium Vaticanum. 
Nine different copies of this work are known. The author is 
William de Mara, of Oxford. He was a disciple of Roger 
Bacon and rigidly followed his master’s principles and methods. 
Though acquainted with the original texts of the Bible, he 
relied more on the authority of the early manuscripts of St. 
Jerome’s Latin text. There are some faults in this correctory, 
resulting mainly from Friar William’s limited knowledge of 
Greek. Two other groups of correctories (in the Marciana, 
Venice, and the Vaticana, Rome) owe much to William De Mara 
and Gerard de Huy. Some other groups of correctories have 
vot been so fully investigated as to define their relationship.® 

The great merits of the Friars Minor, as critical revisers of 
the Vulgate text during the 13th century, had been virtually 
forgotten till the year 1888, when Henry Denifle, O. P., pub- 
lished his epoch-making work on the Biblical correctories.17 
Later researches have thrown even more light on the critical 
labors of the Friars Minor, and scholars are now uwunstinted in 
their praise. To quote only one, the Rev. Bede Jarrett, O. P., 
who says in the Irish Theological Quarterly:'* “The really 
stupendous learning and critical insight of Roger Bacon, soli- 
tary among his brethren though it may. have been, sheds a lustre 
over his fellow-friars of the Brown Robe. The version of Wil- 
lermus de Mara has been accepted by scholars as the most 
accurate text of the Vulgate between the tenth and the sixteenth 
century. The Dominican work, on the other hand, is earlier 


16 Maas, “Catholic Encyclopedia,” IV., p. 394 sq. 
17 “Archiv. Lit. u. Kirchengesch.,” IV., 263-311, 471-601, 
18 Vol. V., January (1910), p. 54, 61. 
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and of a slightly different character. It aims not so much at 
getting back to the actual Latin Vulgate of St. Jerome as at 
evolving the nearest translation of the original Hebrew and 
Greek. The Dominicans trusting greatly in the science of their 
own, labored to obtain an ideal text. The Franciscans, distrust- 
ing contemporary learning, turned back across history to recon- 
struct the work of St. Jerome. They studied the manuscripts of 
his revision, using the Hebrew and the Greek only to decide the 
readings of dubious passages. There can be no doubt that the 
Franciscans were substantially right in their contention. The 
whole body of critics is now on their side. The Franciscans, as 
represented by Bacon and de Mara, were wiser in their genera- 
tion than the Dominicans of Sens and Cardinal Hugh of S. 
Cher.” 

As the critical system of Biblical learning grew in extent 
and accuracy in the 16th century, new attempts were made to 
obtain a more critical revision of St. Jerome’s Latin translation 
of the Bible. This time again a Friar Minor stands forth most 
prominent among the Biblical critics. This was the illustrious 
Pontiff, Sixtus V., O. M. C. It must be confessed, however, 
that he was not so happy in the execution of his plan as were 
his confréres of the 13th century. The Council of Trent had 
urged a revision of the Latin Vulgate text. Subsequent popes 
had labored over the task for forty years without being able to 
bring the work to completion. Finally in 1585 Cardinal Peretti 
was elected Pope. He had been working on the committee for 
revision for some time and as pope he strained every nerve to 
have the revised Vulgate published. Printing was begun in 
1589. Unfortunatly his interest in this matter induced him to 
read the proofs personally. During this proof reading he changed 
some of the readings selected by the commission into others 
which seemed to him more correct. The result was that this 
final revision of Sixtus V. found favor with but few scholars. 
After his death (Aug. 27, 1590) his edition was withdrawn 
from circulation, corrected, and re-issued in 1 592 by Clement 
VIII. It bore the title: Biblia sacra Vulgatae editionis Sixti V. 
Jussu recognita et edita, and thereby expressly states that this 
edition is the realization of the plan of Sixtus V. Since 1592 
this edition was made the official text for the Latin Church. 
Still even this edition as well as two subsequent editions (1593 
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and 1598) are not free from misprints as pointed out in the 
appended list of errors. 

The problem left to later scholars for solution was to elim- 
inate these misprints and to edit a text free of the errors pointed 
out in the indices correctorii of the Sixtine-Clementine edition. 
In many editions this task was performed more or less success- 
fully. The edition by Vercellone (Rome, 1861) is the only one 
up to 1906 which can pass as being “almost entirely free from 
errors.” The distinction, however, of having restored an edition 
of the Sixtine-Clementine Vulgate which is absolutely free from 
errors, is due to a Friar Minor, Michael Hetzenauer, O. M. Cap. 
In 1906 he published his great work: Biblia Sacra Vulgatae 
editionts critice edita (Oeniponte, 1906). This work has been 
twice reprinted (Ratisb. et Rome 1914 and 1922). Scholars have 
unanimously proclaimed this edition the most accurate text of the 
official Vulgate ever edited. Father Hetzenauer discovered no 
less than 4,900 variant readings between the Sixtine and Clem- 
entine editions. Monumental though this work is, the honor of 
restoring the Latin Vulgate to that state in which St. Jerome had 
left it, will pass most probably to the Sons of St. Benedict. Still 
the Friars Minor must be credited with the distinction of having 
first blazed the trail out of the maze of confusion. 

We pass over many names of Friars who edited Latin Bibles 
and other Latin texts of ecclesiastical and profane writers. Like- 
wise we omit the names of translators who have rendered works 
into Latin from various vernacular languages in order to direct 
our attention presently to the great linguistic movement of the 
Renaissance or revival of classical learning. 

Medieval students possessed and used a consirderable por- 
tion of the Latin classics only, since Greek had become almost 

. entirely a dead language in Western 
The pears ang Riroe Throughout ee Middle Ages 
Ne Revival of : cycles of revival of learning on a smaller 
Classical Learning cae and at different centres preceded 
the Renaissance. 

When the Friars Minor appeared upon the stage of history, 
Latin was the language of the schools and courts, and many 
spoke and wrote it pretty well. The Friars Minor did not lag 
behind in writing rather elegant Latin. Ozanam remarked in 
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1852'° that the Latin Style in St. Bonaventure’s Commentary on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard, written 1248-1257, is more 
plastic, fluent and original, and less burdened with technicalities 
of the schools than that found among the rank and file of school- 
men of his time. Still more, the same historian calls the famous 
Legenda S. Francisci, written by St. Bonaventure 1260-1263, 
“a book which should be called a poem but for its lack of the 
form of verse. From the very first line it rings with the sound 
of true poetry.””° 

Still there is more art contained in this beautifully wrought 
prose-poem than Ozanam discerned. St. Bonaventure wrote his 
Jegend according to the rules of the cursus, which was elaborated 
in the course of the 4th century from the rhythmical prose of 
the Roman writers. The cursus rests upon the accent of words 
and not, like the rhythmical prose-compositions of the classics, 
on the quantity of syllables. The Ars dictandi, distinguishes 
various kinds of cursus, as e. g., cursus planus (regna coelorum), 
cursus tardus (virginis uterum), cursus velox (sanguine redem- 
isti). Works written in the cursus are therefore subject to 
definite and recognized rules, and are artistically and aesthetic- 
ally composed, but they are not bound by the rules of rigid versi- 
fication, although they might soar on wings. As this artificial 
structure of medieval Latin prose has been studied only of late 
in a thorough-going manner, there still remains much to be 
done. 

Recent researches have revealed the fact that some of the 
earliest Friars were well versed in the art of writing prose 
according to all rules of the cursus. We know now that the two 
Legends of St. Francis by St. Bonaventure, the two Vitae by 
Thomas of Celano (written 1229 and 1246), the Legends of St. 
Francis by Julius of Spires (written 1230-1232) the Legends of 
St. Antony of Padua by the same Julius of Spires( died 1250), 
the Legenda trium Sociorum (written 1244-1246), and the Vita 
S. Antoni by John Rigaldus (died 1323), are composed accord- 
ing to the rules of the cursus of the Roman rhetoricians of 
classical antiquity.”! 


19 “Poetes Franciscains,” p, 114. 
20 Op. cit., pp. 114, 115. 
21 “Archiv. Fr, Hist.,”” IV. (1911), pp. 198-201. 
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These authors of Latin prose-poems were also competent 
writers of Latin verse. Some of their productions, like the Dies 
Trae and the Stabat Mater, are well known to every priest to-day. 
We will only mention the names of these early Latin poets: 
Thomas of Celano, the author of the Dies irae (died about 
1255), Julius of Spires (died 1250), St. Bonaventure (died 
1274), John Peckham (died 1292), and Jacopone da Todi, the 
author of the Stabat mater (died 1306). 

The friary at Oxford had been from the very beginning a 
strong centre of classical learning and remained such even dur- 
ing the time when philosophy had largely superseded humanistic 
studies at Paris and on the continent?*. From Oxford, Friar 
Richard of Middleton (died March 30, 1300) carried the torch 
of learning into Spain, in order to educate a young man who 
was destined to become the greatest patron of letters among the 
rulers of Europe. 

In 1288 three sons of Charles II. of Anjou, King of Naples, 
were sent to Spain as hostages for their father who had been 
defeated and captured by the Spaniards. The oldest of these 
was to become a Friar Minor. St. Louis of Toulouse (born 
1274, died 1297), and a younger, Robert of Anjou, King of 
Naples (born 1275, died 1343). During the seven years of 
their captivity (1288-1295) in the castle of Sciurana and in the 
city of Barcelona, the education of the three young princes was 
entrusted to a number of Friars Minor chosen from among the 
inost learned of the Order. The most brilliant of these Friar 
tutors of the Anjou princes was Richard of Middleton. Among 
the rest we single out William of Falgar (died 1297), Pontius 
Carbonelli (died about 1297), and Francis of Apt, the spiritual 
director. And the pupils were worthy of their teachers. The 
humanistic education imparted by the Friars to Robert of Anjou 
from his thirteenth to the twentieth year shone forth most 
brilliantly when he succeeded to the throne of his father as King 
of Naples (1309-1343). Robert of Anjou was not only the most 
powerful Italian ruler of his day, but also a man of learning, 
devoted to literature, and a generous patron of literary men. 
He was, moreover, himself a humanist and wrote Latin works in 
a polished style. Friar Bartholomaeus de Pisa wrote in 138578 
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that “for many years he excelled in science by far all rulers of the 
world” (scientia omnes principes orbis a magno tempore citra 
dicitur excessisse). In 1317 he composed the rhythmical office 
of S. Louis, his brother, who had been canonized in that year. 
This office was inserted in the Franciscan Breviary and chanted 
in choir by the Friars for more than two hundred years. He 
wrote works on theology, and left a collection of 289 Latin 
sermons. On July 16, 1323 when St. Thomas Aquinas was can- 
onized by John XXII. at Avignon, King Robert delivered a 
splendid Latin oration to grace the occasion. His humanistic 
attainments were solemnly recognized in 1340, when he was 
chosen as the most competent judge in all Italy to pronounce 
upon the claims of Petrarch to the laurel crown. And in the 
- month of April, 1341, Petrarch received the poet’s crown upon 
the Capitol at Rome amid the plaudits of the people. The 
ancient and the modern eras met on this memorable occasion. 
The new epoch, which we are wont to style the Renaissance, was 
opened by the Tertiary poet Francesco Petrarch, and the Ter- 
tiary King Robert of Naples stood sponsor to it. 

King Robert of Naples, called by historians the “Solomon of 
his age,’ was not only a lifelong Tertiary of St. Francis, but 
died even a Friar Minor. Eighteen days before his death (he 
died January 16, 1343) he made his profession and died a Friar 
Minor. His wife Sancia entered the Order of Poor Clares after 
his death.2* The unique position held by King Robert of Naples 
at the turning-point of history was first brought out in all its 
striking features by the Protestant historian W. Goetz in his 
study: Koenig Robert v. Neapel (1309-1343), Seine Persoen- 
lichkeit u. sein Verhaeltnis sum Humanismus. Tuebingen, 1910. 

It was a Tertiary of St Francis, Francis Petrarch (born 
1303, died 1374), who inaugurated that far-reaching movement 
of the Renaissance or Revival of Learning which made learn- 
ing the fashionable passion of all classes of society and gave to 
literature the place hitherto occupied by philosophy. However, 
the rank and file of Friars Minor as well as the Mendicant Friars 
and Monks in general, looked askance, to say the least, at this 
fascination of pure Latinity and the new or humanistic inter- 
pretation of Latin and Greek classics. Accordingly the number 
of Friars who eventually were carried away by this lay move- 
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ment remained exceedingly small, and even these few purists had 
too strongly imbibed the spirit of Franciscan utilitarianism to 
inake the mastery of literary Latin style the supreme end of 
education No more than four Friars Minor may be counted as 
strictly belonging to the humanistic restorers of classical scholar- 
ship in the 15th century: Antonio of Rho near Milan (Rauden- 
sis)' (died about 1450), Dionysius Nestor, O M. Obs. (died 
about 1500), Joannes Ricutius Vellinus, better known as John 
Camers, O. M. C. (died 1546), and the Greek scholar Urbano 
Valeriano Bolzani of Belluno (born 1440, died 1524). 

Antonio of Rho, renowned as a philological critic, gram- 
marian, and rhetorician, was at one time a favorite friend of 
Lorenzo Valla. Lorenzo introduced him as a speaking char- 
acter into his dialogues treating of pleasure and true goodness. 
But later Antonio became the object of the venomous attacks 
on the part of his former friend. Friar Antonio criticized the 
Elegantiae, a work of Valla, and thereby called forth Lorenzo 
Valla’s Invectiva in Antonium Raudensem. The countless 
editions of Valla’s Elegantiae (first printed at Paris in 1471) 
contained invariably, as a second part, the IJmvectiva against 
Antonio of Rho, so that for well-nigh one hundred years boys 
in the grammar school became quite familiar with the name of 
Antonius Raudensis. He was involved in a second controversy 
with Francesco Filelfo and Adam Montaltus of Genoa on 
account of his critical emendations of the text of Lactantius. 
The Errata Lactantu per Anton. Raudensem collecta were 
printed in the works of Lactantius no less than thirteen times 
from 1465 to 1497.7 

The greatest of the Humanist Friars Minor was Giovani 
Riguzzi Vellini of Camerino, called Johannes Camers. He was 
famed as a Latin poet and as a gifted critical editor and inter- 
preter of classical authors. From about 1490 till his death he 
taught humanities at the University of Vienna. He edited with 
annotations the works of Lucius Annaeus Florus (Epitome 
rerum Romanarum, Vienna, 1511 and 1518; Argentorat., 1528; 
Basel, 1557, Cajus Plinus (Historia naturalis, Vienna, 1514, 
Venet., 1524, with exhaustive index), Sextus Rufus ( Roman- 
orum imperandi genera, Vienna, 1518), Julius Solinus (Poly- 
histor, Vienna, 1520; Basel 1557), and Antilogia seu locorum 
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quorundam Solini defensio (Vienna, 1522), and Pomponius 
Mela (De situ orbis, Venet., 1501 and nine editions till 1540). 
He also wrote a commentary on Dionysius Afer (Geographa, 
Vienna, 1512). Some of his Latin poems were published at 
Vienna in 1514. 

The Latin lexicographer Dionysius Nestor mentioned above 
and the Greek scholar, Urbano of Belluno, will be treated later. 

The Revival of Learning as a literary movement during the 
transitional period from the Middle Ages to modern times lasted 
fully two centuries and affected more or less all European 
nations. ‘This phase of the Renaissance closed with the death 
of the famous poet Vittoria Colonna (died 1547). ‘The artistic 
ideals of the age were lost with the death of the great painter 
Michelangelo (died 1564) and its diplomacy deteriorated after 
the pontificate of Pope Paul III. (died 1549). 

Vittoria Colonna is regarded as one of the greatest of Italian 
poets and was one of the purest and noblest women of her time. 
In 1539, a passionate friendship grew up between Vittoria and 
Michelangelo, then in his sixty-fourth year. She devoted her 
best years entirely to religion and literature. Much of her time 
was spent in the center of the best literary and religious move- 
ments, in convents at Rome, Orvieto and Viterbo, where she 
lived in conventual simplicity. The best productions of her 
genius are the Rime Spirituali. Her poems are called fusions of 
Petrarch’s genius with that of Plato. Vittoria Colonno rendered 
an immortal service to the cause of religion when by her influ- 
ence with Pope and Emperor, she saved from certain ruin the 
rising Order of Friars Minor Capuchins. Whether Vittoria 
Colona was a member of the Third Order, I could not ascertain. 
However, she had been seriously contemplating to enter the 
Order of the Capuchin Nuns, founded by her friend Maria Longo 
(died 1542) in 1538 at Naples. At any rate, she had drunk 
deeper of St. Francis’ spirit than the “Patriarch of the Renais- 
sance,” Francesco Petarch. 

With the end of the Renaissance, the interest in humanistic 
studies abated everywhere, and theology and the natural 
sciences gained the ascendency. Nevertheless, the Order of 
Friars Minor boasts during the next few centuries a long list of 
Latinists who produced works in prose and verse that rival the 
best models of the golden days of the Renaissance. We mention 
only one of the latest productions of this kind: the work De viris 
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ilustribus Ordinis Minorum by Marinus a Floriano, O. M. Cap., 
printed at Rome in 1914. 

Greek was better known in Italy during the 13th century than 
we might expect. In 1292 Roger Bacon who had his informa- 
tion from first-hand sources declared: ‘There are in many 
The Study places of Italy both churchmen and laymen who 
Bret are pure Greeks so that bishops and archbishops 

as well as other men of wealth and station could 
procure Greek books and teachers, as we see in the case of the 
late Bishop Robert of Lincoln; some of these teachers remained 
in England to this day.”’® The Friars Minor counted among 
their first members many a man who was born in Southern Italy 
and spoke Greek as his mother tongue. Besides these native 
Greeks we find among the Friars of the earliest days a number 
of others who could speak Greek just as well. Some of these 
Greek-speaking Friars were laboring as missionaries in the 
Greek Empire as early as the year 1232. In the same year 
during the negotiations between the Popes and the Greek Church, 
Greek-speaking Friars Minor acted as papal envoys, fore- 
most among them the General John Buralli of Parma (died 
1289), Jerome of Ascoli, later Pope Nicholas IV. (died 1292), 
and the native Greek John Parastron. St. Bonaventure had a 
far better knowledge of Greek than St. Thomas Aquinas. At the 
Council of Lyons (1274) he impressed the Greeks who had come 
there so favorably by his knowledge and erudition, that they 
gave him the name of Eutychius, the famous Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. During the last seven centuries the Friars Minor 
have labored uninterruptedly among the Greek-speaking people of 
the Orient and consequently, there were always a number of 
Friars in the Order who spoke the Greek language fluently and 
intelligently. ante 

But the Greek-speaking missionaries were not all linguists in 
the strict sense of the word. Roger Bacon remarked in 1267 
(Opus tertium): “There are very few men among those who 
speak Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew that know the grammar of 
these languages. They are like common people who speak a 
language without knowing its grammar. I have met many 
laymen who spoke Latin very well, but who knew absolutely 
nothing about the rules of grammar. This must be said of almost 
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all living Hebrews and native Greeks, not only of Greek and 
Hebrew-speaking Latin scholars.” Such language was formerly 
taken as sounding rather boastful. But now we know that Roger 
Bacon (died 1294) could not only criticise existing short- 
comings, but also supply the deficiencies. He is the first man 
in Western Europe who wrote a scientific Greek Grammar 
which is in every regard far superior to the Graecismus, or 
metrical Greek grammar, of Eberhard of Bethune (1272). In 
1900 J. L. Heiberg edited some parts of Roger Bacon’s Greek 
grammar for the first time.2” T'wo years later, Father Edmund 
Nolan edited the whole of what is preserved in a 14th century 
manuscript at Corpus Christi College, Oxford (no. 148), under 
the title; The Greek Grammar of Roger Bacon (Cambridge, 
1902). The manuscript covers 182 printed pages, but does not 
contain the complete work. It ends with the paradigm to Typto 
and it is doubtful whether it contained also the rules of the 
syntax. Father Nolan gives also a fragment of a similar work 
(pp. 185-196), preserved at Cambridge, whose relationship to 
Roger Bacon’s compilation is not quite clear. Unfortunately 
Father Nolan proved an uncritical editor. 

It was again a Friar Minor who, first among the Latins, 
published in print a scientific Greek grammar. In 1480 the 
Erotemata of Manuel Chrysoloras appeared in print and passed 
through ten editions within the next twenty years. In 1495 the 
Greek Grammar of Theodore of Gaza was issued from the press. 
But both of these Greek grammars were written in Greek by 
native Greeks. The Friar Minor Urbanus Valerianus Bolzanus 
of Belluno (died in 1524) published at Venice in 1497 the first 
grammar in which the grammatical rules of the Greek language 
were given in Latin. It is a stately quarto of 424 pages and was 
once very popular. As late as the year 1732 it was highly spoken 
of by the bibliographer Daniel George Morhof who writes:28 
“The Institutiones Graecae grammaticae of Urbanus Bellunensis 
is a work of no mean value and greatly commended by scholars. 
And why should it not be so, since the author states in the preface 
that he had gathered a countless number of grammars from 
almost every corner of Europe which he had studied very 
closely. This grammar of Friar Urbano was reprinted at Paris, 
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1508, at Basel, 1524, 1530, 1535, and 1539, and at Venice, 1512, 
1553, 1557, and 1560, a clear proof of its popularity during a 
time when similar works multiplied rapidly. 

The later Greek grammars written by Friars Minor neither 
possessed the intrinsic value, nor attained the renown, of 
Urbanus’ work. We mention here as one of the latest educa- 
tional books of this kind the Grammatica Graeca of Professor 
Irancis Cardinali of Novanna, O. M. Cap., published at Turin 
in 1909 (2. edit., ibid., 1913). 

The study of modern Greek was not neglected by the mis- 
sionaries in the Levant. Friar Petrus Mercado published at 
Rome in 1732 an extensive grammar: Nova encyclopedia Mis- 
sionis Apostol. in regno Cypri sew institiutiones. linguae Graecae 
vulgaris. 

Friar Urbanus Bolzanus was also a noted Greek lexico- 
grapher and critic. Aldus Manutius writes in the preface to the 
Greek vocabulary, Thesaurus cornucopiae, printed in his shop in 
1496: “I have added many things, and have changed very many 
things with the assistance given by Urban, the best Friar of St. 
Francis. From him you will have in a nutshell what he took 
very great pains to produce.’ It was also upon the request 
of the printer-author Aldus Manutius that Friar Urban 
wrote his Greek grammar. Friar Urban belonged to the army 
of Greek scholars whom Aldus had gathered around him at 
Venice. Greek was the language of Aldus’ printing-room. In 
order to promote Greek studies, Aldus founded an academy 
of Hellenists in 1500 under the title of the New Academy. Its 
rules were written in Greek; its members were obliged to speak 
Greek; their names were Hellenized, and the official titles were 
Greek. Friar Urban was a member of this Hellenist-Academy 
which included also Erasmus, and the Englishman Linacre. Friar 
Urban assisted Aldus in the editorship of several other Greek 
works besides the Thesaurus, especially in the edition of the 
collected Greek grammarians.”9 

The foundations of the lexicography of modern Greek were 
laid by the Capuchin Alexis of Sommevoir in his work, Tesoro 
della lingua greca volgare ed italiana, edited in two folios by 
Thomas of Paris, O. M. Cap., at Paris in 1709.*° 


29 cf. Didit, “Alde Manuce,” Paris (1875), pp. 92-94, and p, 445, 
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In the interest of their missions the Friars published theo- 
logical works in Greek which cannot all be mentioned here. We 
single out the work of the missionary in Greece, Aegidius of 
Cesaro, Ord. Min., Apologiae in quibus 53 propositiones haere- 
ticales vel erroneae ad hominem confutantur (Venice, 1678, 
both in Greek and Latin); that of John Baptist Baur, O. M. 
Cap. (born 1836), Argumenta contra Orientalem Ecclesiam. 
(in Greek, Innsbr., 1897) ; the one of the Bishop Aloysius Can- 
navo, O. M. Cap. (died 1907), Philos tou Xristianou (Smyrna, 
1899); while John Baptist of San Lorenzo (born 1866) pub- 
lished at Syros in 1909 a Greek translation of both the small 
and the large Catechism of Pius X. besides a number of devo- 
tional books. 

Roger Bacon stated in 1292! that “there are many men in 
England and France who know Greek pretty well.” The best 
Greek scholar beside Friar Roger Bacon was at that time his 
disciple Friar William of Mara or Lamara (died about 1300). 
He was the most learned revisor of the Vulgate before the 
Council of Trent, as we have seen above. As his correctory 
shows, he knew Greek and Hebrew well, and of the two, Hebrew 
even better than Greek. The Greek Septuagint is used exten- 
sively, whilst the Hebrew text is compared all along, so that he 
tells us when the Latin Vulgate harmonizes with the Hebrew 
original. In doing so, he makes a regular display of his lin- 
guistic erudition.*? The correctory of the Vulgate by Gerard of 
Huy (died about 1300) shows him to have been even better in 
Greek than in Hebrew. 

Bible scholars are indebted to the famous Friar Minor and 
Cardinal Francis Ximenes, O. M. C., for the first complete 
edition of the Bible in Greek. Parts of the Old Testament and 
the entire New Testament in Greek had been printed repeatedly 
since 1481. But the Septuagint was first printed together with 
the New Testament in Greek in the Complutensian Polyglot at 
Alcala from 1514 to 1517. Seventy years later, another Friar 
Minor, Pope Sixtus V., laid Biblical scholars under great obliga- 
tion by having the most important edition of the Septuagint pub- 
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lished in Rome 1586. It has become the textus receptus of the 
Greek and Old Testament and has had many reprints. 

In Southern Italy, Greek words were occasionally trans- 
lated into Latin from the earliest days of the Middle Ages. 
Robert Grosseteste (died 1253), founder of the Franciscan 
school at Oxford, was himself a distinguished Greek scholar 
who translated directly from Greek into Latin the famous 
Testamentum duodecim Patriarcharum, the Letters of St. Igna- 
tius the Martyr, and the works of Dionysius the Aeropagite and 
of Suidas. His disciples at the Friary of Oxford did not follow 
his example in this field of linguistics. An Italian Friar, how- 
ever, who took up this kind of literary work most successfully, 
was the now well-known Angelo Clareno of Cingola (born about 
1247, died 1337). A leader of the Spirituals he lived with a 
small number of followers on one of the islands on the coast of 
Greece from 1295 till 1305 forming the independent branch of 
Friars Minor Celestines. Friar Angelo Clareno himself tells us 
that he laboriously translated the following works from Greek 
into Latin: the Rule of St. Basil, the Dialogue of St. Macharius, 
a work of St. John Chrysostom, and the Scala Paradisi of John 
Climacus.*? Angelo Clareno ranks among the best medieval 
translators from Greek. His knowledge of Greek impressed his 
confréres so much that they believed it to have been miraculously 
infused. In his Expositio Regulae Fratrum Minorum (Quar- 
acchi, 1912), he gives long extracts from Greek Fathers trans- 
lated by him.** Ubertin of Casale relates in 1305 that some 
Spirituals of his time read St. Justin’s commentary on the Apoc- 
alypse in the refectory in the original Greek text which they 
understood. This work of St. Justin is now lost.®® 

Tracing the Hebrew studies of Friars Minor to their 
origin we are led again to the Friary at Oxford, where the great 
genius, Roger Bacon, was laying the foundations of Oriental 

Stud Philology in Christian Europe. ‘All modern 
The Study scholars with few exceptions, among them the theo- 
of Hebrew jogians of the Orders of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis,” wrote Roger Bacon in 1292,*° “hold in contempt the 
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linguistic studies of Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldaic.” He 
exaggerates shortcomings on this as on many other points. 
Nevertheless he admits on the next page of the same work*® 
that there were “living at Paris, in France, and all other coun- 
tries men who knew Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldaic.” 
However, these linguists did not know the grammatical rules 
of those languages, as Roger Bacon further states, and_ their 
knowledge was, therefore, not scientific; they were not philo- 
logists properly so-called. It was different with Roger Bacon. 
He was not only the first Orientalist in the Order of Friars 
Minor, but also the first Orientalist in Latin Christendom.*" 

Roger Bacon mastered Hebrew. In 1267 he wrote that he 
would teach anyone Hebrew within three days, so that he might 
read and understand it, provided he followed his method. This 
may sound rather boastful. However, since a part of Bacon’s 
Hebrew grammar was published in 1902, we have a pretty good 
insight into his method. Bacon’s Hebrew grammar is preserved 
in the same manuscript that contains his Greek grammar. It was 
edited by S. A. Hirsch, covering seven pages in print, as an 
appendix to Father Nolan’s edition of Bacon’s Greek grammar 
(Cambridge, 1902, on pages 202-208). Unfortunately a great 
part is missing and has not yet been discovered. The recent 
finds of Bacon’s grammar prove better than his own statements, 
that he was no idle fault-finder who only demolished without 
being able to build up the proper structure. His pupils, such as 
William of Mara, Gerard Huy and others, are a striking demon- 
stration of Bacon’s teaching ability. It is no longer possible to 
write on the study of Oriental languages prior to the Council of 
Vienne without referring to the efforts made by Bacon and his 
disciples at Oxford. Likewise is it no longer warranted to state 
that “the first non-Oriental Hebrew grammar was prepared in 
1506 by Reuchlin, who has justly been called the Father of 
Jewish Studies among the Christians.’ Reuchlin has now to 
yield his place to Friar Roger. 

Practical reasons of their apostolic ministrations demanded at 
an early date the study of Hebrew on the part of the Friars. In 
January, 1279 Pope Nicholas III. commanded the Friars Minor 
to preach to the Jews in Italy. (Bullar. Franc. IL., P9331): 
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This could not well be done wihout a rudimentary knowledge of 
Hebrew. A few years later we hear that St. Louis of Toulouse 
(died 1297), Bishop and Friar Minor, held regular disputations 
with Jews in Southern France,** as was customary in those days. 
Such disputants, however, had to be equipped with more than a 
smattering of Hebrew, since both parties made their final appeals 
to the original Hebrew text of the Bible. Accordingly the gifted 
pupil of the Oxford Friar, William of Middleton, must be ranked 
among the Christian Hebraists, a ripe fruit on the tree of Orien- 
talism planted by Roger Bacon. . 

Even Duns Scotus, by no means a favorite with Jewish 
scholars, has been lately placed by the well-known Jewish biblio- 
grapher, Moriz Steinschneider, upon the roll of Christian 
Hebraists and now figures as such in the Jewish Encylopedia 
(v. VI, p. 303). But the Doctor Subtilis did not enjoy this 
honor for more than twenty-five years. In 1922, Dr. Martin 
Grabmann proved that a German secular priest, Thomas of 
Erfurt, and not Duns Scotus is the author of the famous work, 
Grammatica Speculativa.*° 

However, the most famous Hebrew scholar during the 

Middle Ages was undoubtedly Friar Nicholas of Lyra (died 
1340), whose familiarity with the “lingua sancta” gave rise 
later to the myth that he had been of Jewish blood. His knowl- 
edge of Hebrew has been exaggerated by later Biblical scholars. 
The Dominican controversalist Raymundus Martini (died 1286), 
and a number of converted Jews were certainly far superior to 
him in the mastery of the Hebrew language. Nevertheless they 
-did not acquire the renown enjoyed by this humble son of St. 
Francis: “Nicholas of Lyra utilized all available sources, fully 
mastered the Hebrew and drew copiously from the valuable 
commentaries of the Jewish exegetes, especially of the celebrated 
Talmudist Rashi.”4! Luther drew largely on Friar Nicholas’ 
works in his interpretation of Scripture. From our viewpoint 
Lyra’s Tractatus de differentia nostrae translations ab hebraica 
littera in Veteri Testamento, (printed at Rouen without date) 
is more important than his Postillae. 


Among the converted Jews the Friar Minor Alphonse of 
Spina (died about 1491) ranks high as a Hebrew linguist. He is 
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the author of the celebrated controversial work against Jews and 
Moslems: Fortalitium Fidet which passed through seven editions 
between 1468 and 1500 and was reprinted at Lyons in 1511, 
1522, 1525, and 1529. 

Meanwhile the revival of Hebrew studies had been started 
in Italy by John Pico of Mirandula in 1486 and was re-kindled 
in Germany in 1495 by John Reuchlin, who is commonly styled 
“the father of Hebrew study among Christians.” Study was 
facilitated by the use of the printing-press. In the year 1501 
the first Hebrew work written and printed by Christians, the 
Introductio utilissima hebraice discere cuptentibus (Venice, 
‘Aldus, 1501), a small Hebrew grammar of 32 pages in duo- 
decimo, appeared at Venice. The author of this first printed 
Hebrew grammar is not known. The following year a similar 
Introductio or Hebrew grammar by a different author whose 
name also is unknown, was printed at Erfurt in Germany. Five 
editions of these two anonymous Hebrew grammars had passed 
through the press in the years 1501 and 1502, when in 1503 
the Friar Minor Conrad Pellicanus published at Basel his 
Hebrew grammar, De modo legend et intelligendi Hebraea, a 
very rare work which is generally ignored by the scholars.*” 

Finally on March 7th, 1506, a monumental Hebrew gram- 
mar of John Reuchlin, De rudimentis hebraicts, issued from the 
press. It was unanimously regarded as the first Hebrew gram- 
mar in a European tongue until the year 1883, when the Hebrew 
bibliographer Moise Schwab published the epoch-making work 
on Oriental Incunabula describing for the first time the Hebrew 
grammars printed prior to Reuchlin’s standard work. There are 
good reasons to believe that the three editions of the anony- 
mous Hebrew grammar with the title Introductio which were 
printed in Germany during 1501 and 1502 and reprinted in 1 508, 
1512, 1514 and 1523 are editions of Friar Conrad Pellicanus’ 
Hebrew grammar. In 1504 Friar Pellicanus published the first 
printed Hebrew grammar, giving rules and explanations in 
German (facsimile-reprint by E. Nestle, Tuebingen, 1877). 
Pellicanus’ Hebrew Grammar in Latin, first printed at Basel in 
1503, was included in Reisch’s Margarita philosophica (Argen- 
torat., Grueninger, 1508) and reprinted in that popular encyclo- 
pedia at Basel in 1508, 1515, and 1517, and at Strassburg in 
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1512,and 1515. In 1516 Pellicanus edited the Psalms in Hebrew 
at Basel and had them reprinted in 1523. Conrad Pellicanus 
continued to serve his order at his birth-place, Ruffach in 
Alsace, and also at Pforzheim and Basel till the year 1526, 
when he apostatized from the Order and the Church, turning 
Protestant. He is called “apostate in three languages,” but never 
showed such marked revulsion of feeling as was customary 
among the Reformers. 


The later linguistic studies of Pellicanus need not be detailed 
here. In spite of his final apostasy the Order of Friars Minor 
may rank this First German Hebraist among its great linguists. 
It was in the Minorite convent at Tuebingen, where Pellicanus 
was living as Friar Minor, that he began the study of Hebrew 
about 1497, greatly assisted by his superior. He had no teacher 
and no grammar, because the only Hebrew grammar, written 
in a European language by Friar Roger Bacon two centuries 
before, had been completely forgotten. But his guardian, the 
celebrated Scotist, Paul Scriptoris, carried for his use a huge 
codex of the Prophets in Hebrew on his own shoulders all the 
way from Mainz to Tuebingen. He learned the alphabet from 
the transliteration of a few Hebrew verses in the Stern Meschiah 
of Petrus Niger, O. P., printed at Esslingen in 1477, and, with 
a subsequent hint or two from Reuchlin, who also lent him the 
Hebrew grammar of Kimchi, made his way through the Hebrew 
Bible with the help of the Latin Vulgate. He got on so well 
that he was not only a useful helper to Reuchlin but anticipated 
the works of that great Hebraist by composing the third, or 
perhaps second, Hebrew grammar ever printed. Certainly, the 
work of Reuchlin surpassed all its predecessors by its intrinsic 
value. Yet, chronologically it has to follow after the Hebrew 
grammars composed by Friars Roger Bacon and Conrad Pel- 
licanus. 

Pellicanus was greatly excelled as Hebraist by his pupil, 
Sebastian Muenster, the famous geographer and mathematician. 
Muenster entered the Order of Friars Minor Conventuals in 
1503, but abandoned it for Lutheranism in 1529. As Friar 
Minor he published more than one Hebrew grammar, and was 
the first to prepare a Chaldaic grammar. In 1520 a Hebrew- 
Latin edition of Proverbia Salomonis was published at Basel 
containing a Praefatio in editionem Parabolarum Fratris Con- 
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radi Pelicani Minoritae, and in the appendix the first Hebrew 
grammar of Muenster, Epitome hebraicae grammaticae Fratris 
Sebastianti Muensteri Minoritae. A second Hebrew grammar 
appeared in print at Basel in 1524: Institutiones grammaticae 
in Hebraeam linguam with an edition of Jonas in Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, and Chaldaic. This grammar was reprinted at Basel 
in 1525 (two different editions) and 1527. His celebrated 
Chaldaic grammar, the first of its kind, was published at Basel 
in 1527. His lexicographical works began with an edition of 
a Hebrew and Chaldaic dictionary printed at Basel in 1523 and 
reprinted there in 1525 to be followed up by the celebrated 
Chaldaic dictionary issued at Basel in 1527. Beside the quatri- 
lingual edition of Jonas, Sebastian Muenster edited the Book 
of Ecclesiastes in Hebrew and Latin (Basel, 1525) and pub- 
lished a Latin translation of the Canticles (Basel, 1525). Final- 
ly he translated the grammatical works of Elias Levitae from 
Hebrew into Latin (printed at Basel, 1525, in 3 vols.) These 
linguistic labors gained him such renown that Friar Sebastian 
Muenster was regarded as the foremost living Hebrew scholar, 
when he left his Order and Church in 1529. His later linguistic, 
mathematical, and geographical works do not fall within the 
scope of this study. 

The third Friar Minor who assisted at the birth of Hebrew 
philology in the beginning of the sixteenth century was less bril- 
liant as an Orientalist but more persevering as a Religious. He 
was no other than the great satirist Thomas Murner, O. M. 
C. (died 1537). In 1512 he published at Frankfort three trans- 
lations from Hebrew; Benedicite Judaeorum, uti soliti sunt an- 
te et post cibt sumptionem benedicere, and Ritus Phase Judae- 
orum together with Rabbi Judae memorialé decem plagarum 
which merited him a place among the list of Christian Hebra- 
ists in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 


_Among the promoters of Hebrew studies in Italy, the Friar 
Minor Petrus Colonna Galatinus (died soon after 1539), takes 
a conspicuous place. He wrote his chief work: De Arcanis 
Catholicae Veritatis, at the request of the Pope, the Emperor 
and other dignitaries, within the space of a year and a half, 
having it finished in 1516 and first printed at Ortona-al-Mare in 
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1518 by the famous Jewish printer Jerome Soncino. This work, 
a folio of 624 pages, became very popular and ran through sev- 
eral editions, notably Basel, 1550, 1561, 1591, Frankfort, 1603, 
1613, and 1672. Panzer** quotes an edition published at Bari 
in 1516, but gives no description of it. This would prove the 
first edition, if it exists. All other works of Galatino, about 
thirty in number, were never printed and the only one ever 
printed found favor exclusively with Protestant and Jewish 
publishers. Galatino was a first-class Hebrew scholar and mas- 
tered thoroughly Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldaic (now styled 
Jewish Aramaic) possessing an extensive knowledge of Rabbini- 
cal literature. He is sometimes classed among the converted 
Jews, but this is an error.*° 

Not quite two decades after Galatino’s death we meet with 
another great Hebraist among the Friars Minor: Archangelus 
Puteus of Borgonuovo (Lombardy), O. M. C., who has long 
been forgotten on account of his cabbalistic eccentricities. He 
published the following works: Dechiaratione sopra il nome di 
Giesu (Ferrara, 1554), Trattato della virtu del nome Gesu (Fer- 
rara, 1557), Apologia pro defensione doctrinae Cabalae et con- 
clusiones Mirandulae ex Hebraeorum sapientum: fundamentis 
declarantes (Bologna, 1564 and Basel, 1600), and Cabalistarum 
selectiora dogmata a Joa-Pico Mirandul. excerpta tllustrata (Ven- 
ice, 1567 and Basel, 1600). 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century Cardinal Francis 
Ximenes, O. M. C., stands out prominently. In the year 1502, 
he engaged several scholars to prepare the edition of the polyglot 
Bible called variously after his name and the place of its publi- 
cation. The editors of the Hebrew text were Jewish converts. 
Ancient manuscripts, estimated at the value of 4,000 florins 
($40,000), and probably also the best extant printed copies of 
the Hebrew Bible, were placed at their disposal. Thus the Car- 
dinal’s scholars produced a text quite different from the old 
printed texts. This revised Hebrew text was printed at Alcala 
from 1514 tv 1517. 

The celebrated Biblical scholar Sixtus of Siena, O. Pr. (died 
1569), cannot be passed by at this place. Born of Jewish parents 
at Siena in 1520, he entered the Order of Friars Minor about 
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the year 1540, where he continued his Hebrew studies. In 1551 
he was sentenced to death by the Roman Inquisition on account 
of heretical doctrines, but recanted through the efforts of the 
Dominican, Michael Ghislieri (later Pius V.) and went over to 
the Dominicans. In 1566 he published his monumental Biblio- 
theca Sacra creating thereby the science of Biblical Introduction. 

In the great controversy about the Hebrew books between 
Reuchlin and the Dominicans, the Friars Minor took sides with 
Reuchlin. Many of his contemporaries were convinced that the 
first step to the conversion of the Jews was to take from them 
their Hebrew books. The German universities were all against 
Reuchlin who tried to stop the confiscation that was going on. 
This controversy led to a formal trial being instituted at Rome 
to decide the matter on June 8, 1514. A commission of eighteen 
was appointed. The most active and influential defender of 
Reuchlin on this commission was Georgius Benignus Salviati, 
Ord. Min., Archbishop of Nazareth, who published a Defensio 
Reuchlim (Colon., September, 1517) which he dedicated to the 
Emperor. This work is a great eulogy on Reuchlin and upholds 
his cause as that of truth and justice.** Jacobus of Hoogstraet, 
O. Pr., issued a refutation against it in the following year 
(Apologia, Colon., 1518). Friar Galatino’s monumental work, 
De arcanis, mentioned above, was written also in defense of 
Reuchlin and had a more lasting effect than the spirited defense 
of the Archbishop of Nazareth. 

During this period, when the number of Christian Hebraists 
remained exceedingly small, a woman stands out as being sin- 
gularly versed in Hebrew learning. She has to be mentioned 
here on account of her relations with the Order of Friars Minor. 
Catherine Cibo (born 1501, died 1557), duchess of Camerino 
wife of the Duke John M. Varano, has gained a place of honor 
among the names of Christian Hebraists mentioned in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia. It was through her influence that the Order of 
Friars Minor Capuchins received the approval of her uncle 
Pope Clement VII; and it was in her palace that the first Cap- 
uchin monastery was established. P 


_ Hebrew learning continued to be cultivated by the Friars 
Minor without interruption throughout the last four hundred 
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years, so that the list of all the names of Hebraists cannot find 
a place here. We single out only a few such names: Louis a 
Francisco, O. M. C., Globus canonum Linguae Sanctae (Rome, 
1586) ; Marius a Calasio, O. M. Obs. (died 1620), Concordan- 
tiae Bibliorum Hebraicorum (published by Wadding and print- 
ed at the Convent of Ara Coeli at Rome in 1621 in 4 vols. Fol.), 
a monumental work, reprinted at Cologne in 1646 and at Rome 
in 1657; James of Bordeaux, O. M. Cap. (died 1650), De ele- 
mentis linguae lebraicae (Paris 1646); Henry of Bukentop, 
Ord. Min. (died 1716), Lux de luce (Colon., 1710), giving dis- 
sertations on variant and dubious readings of the Vulgate and 
explications of such from Hebrew and Greek, a work which was 
highly praised by scholars; Otto Graumann, O. Min. Recoll. 
(died 1787), Authentia linguae sacrae (Wuerzb., 1765) ; Juvenal 
Potschka, O. Min. Recoll. (died 1796), Thesaurus linguae sanc- 
tae complectens hebraismos cum syntaxi hebraea (Bamberg, 
1780) ; and last but not least, Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., The 
Signification of Be RAKA (New York, 1913), a semasiological 
study or rather modern philological treatment of verb-roots. 
The two Franciscan Biblical Institutes established in the 
eighteenth century, the one in the Franciscan monastery at Ant- 
werp and the other in the Capuchin monastery at Paris deserve 
special mention. The Friar William Smits, O. M. Recoll. (died 
1770), a first-class Hebrew scholar, first published at Antwerp 
several studies of textual criticism of the Hebrew text. In 
4,744 he began to issue a Flemish translation of the Vulgate to 
which were added grammatical and critical dissertations — 
the whole growing into a voluminous and learned work of mon- 
umental importance. He lived to finish only thirteen Biblical 
books which were printed in seventeen volumes at Antwerp, 
from 1744 to 1767. The great German Orientalist Daniel B. 
Haneberg passes this judgment:47 “The little known Smits 
bases his commentaries upon a thorough knowledge of the lang- 
‘uages.”” Smits established the so-called Museum philologico-sac- 
rum, a school for the study of all Biblical languages at Antwerp 
in 1765. This school was highly recommended by the Minister 
General and placed under his immediate jurisdiction. Friar 
Smits’ work was continued after his death by his former pupil 
and collaborator, Peter van Hove, O. M. Recoll. (died 1790). 


47 “Biblisch Offenb.,” 2 ed., Regensburg (1852), p. 783. 
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The French Revolution swept this Biblical Institute away like so 
many others of its kind.*® 

Yet of longer duration and greater importance was the Socie- 
ty of Oriental Studies, better known as the Clementine Acad- 
emy, which was established in 1744 in the Capuchin Monastery 
of Saint-Honorat at Paris. The founder of this Oriental 
School was Friar Louis Dubois of Poix, O. M. Cap. (died 
1782), and principal members and collaborators were the fol- 
lowing Capuchins, Jerome Decoin of Arras (born 1721), John 
Bapt. de Bouillon Gerard of Bertry (died 1800), Hugh Mena- 
ger of Paris (died 1808), Claude Francis Noel of Paris (born 
1741, died after 1776. Sixtus Paris of Vesoul (born 1736, died 
about 1800), John Mary Langlois of Paris (died 1807), Sera- 
phine Heurtault of Paris (born 1718), and Bernard Goudon 
of Saint-Florentin (died after 1766). It was the first academy 
of scholars devoting themselves exclusively to the study of 
Oriental customs and languages and the whole range of kindred 
subjects which are helpful to the understanding of Scripture. 
The principal publications of the Society are: Les Principes dis- 
cutés (Paris 1755-1761), fifteen volumes or sixteen tomes con- 
taining 7,173 pages in duodecimo which were translated and 
published in Italian by Modestus of Filottrano, O. M. Cap. 
(died 1792), and Matthew of Lodi, O. M. Cap. (Macerata, 
1789-1795), a Latin and French translation of the Psalms direct- 
ly from Hebrew (Paris 1762, 2 vols.), a Latin and French 
translation of Ecclesiastes from Hebrew (Paris L771), aoleatin 
and French translation of Habacuc from Hebrew ( Paris 27703 
2 vols.), a Latin and French translation of Jeremias and Bar- 
uch from Hebrew and Greek (Paris 1780, 6 vols. containing 
2,850 pages). Other works prepared or planned remained un- 


published owing to the dispersal of the Capuchin Hebraists by 
the French Revolution. 


The principal work, Les Principes discutés is divided into 
five sections. The first and longest, comprising ten volumes 
elucidates the double literal sense of the Psalms referring to 
ancient Israel and to Christ. The second section is grammati- 
cal examining the value of conjunctions, prepositions and other 
particles. The third section treats of the allusions, analogies 
and other Hebraisms. The fourth section is a special study on 
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the double literal sense of certain passages of the Old Testa- 
ment. Finally the fifth section deals with the science of the 
Jews and the titles of the Psalms. 


Popes Benedict XIV. and Clement XIV. repeatedly praised 
very highly the work done by the Capuchin Hebraists, and in 
honor of the last-mentioned Pope the Friars called their society 
the Clementine Academy. Finally Pius VI. gave his formal 
approval in 1775 to their particular Biblical method. In 1 768 
Louis of Poix drew up a program setting forth in seven articles 
the purpose and principles of the society requesting the King 
at the same time to give his royal assent to the contemplated 
Société Royale des Interprétes dusens littéral de I’ Ecriture 
Sainte. Twelve Fathers belonged to the society at the time. 
Unfortunately, the plans of Father Louis of Poix did not mater- 
ialize. The French Government which subsidized the Oriental 
School of the Capuchins at Constantinople, had no funds for the 
Capuchin Hebraists at Paris. Nevertheless, it is beyond all 
doubt that the Société Asiatique, founded at Paris in 1822, is 
mainly based upon the rules drafted in 1768 by the Capuchin 
Louis of Poix. The Capuchin Hebraists at Paris were the fore- 
most Hebrew scholars of their time. As in the days of the 
Hebrew Renaissance at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the Friars Minor were the leading men in Hebrew Philology 
during the latter part of the eighteenth centurey.* 


Passing on to the study of European languages we shall be 
very brief, reserving most of the incidental matter for an even- 
tual appreciation of the literary work done by the Friars. 


Out of the confusing mass of medieval dialects the Italian 
language emerged as the first literary language of modern 
Europe. At the beginning of the thirteenth century every prov- 
eof ince in Italy, almost every city, had its peculiar dia- 

Man lect. St. Francis improvised in the uncouth Um- 
brian dialect his immortal Canticle of the Sun, 
thereby reviving sacred poetry. This first cry in 
the language of the people reverberated in echoes which were 
never to die. Jacopone da Todi (died 1306) was later journey- 
ing through the valleys of Umbria composing in the vulgar 
idiom of the country people naive canticles and lengthy poems of 


European 


Languages. 
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a mystical strain. There is no studied art in him; there is 
only feeling: a feeling that absorbed him. In Jacopone there 
was a strong originality, and in the period of the origins of Ital- 
ian literature he was one of the most characteristic writers. 

Italian prose was meanwhile displacing Latin in social life. 
Nothing effected this change so much as the preaching of the 
Friars Minor in the language and the style of popular speakers. 
Even St. Antony of Padua, a native Portuguese, preached to 
the Italians in their tongue with such effect that he drew crowds 
of thirty thousand people to hear him. These were the glorious 
beginnings of that prose which was destined to be raised to 
a literary language by the genius of the Tertiary, Dante (Oza- 
nam, Poétes Franctscains., p. 36 sq., 122). 

The Italian language or the language of culture in the whole 
of the present Kingdom of Italy, is the creation of the Tertiary 
poet, Dante Alighieri (died 1321), who raised the Tuscan dia- 
lect to the dignity of a literary language both in poetry and 
prose, giving it a homogeneity and oneness not to be found 
in any other literary language of Europe even to-day. The 
Divina Comedia fixed and clearly defined the destiny of Italian 
literature, to give artistic lustre to all the forms of literature 
which the Middle Ages had produced; it ushers true Italian 
literature into the world. Italian prose has this unique feature 
that, instead of gathering form obscurely and slowly, it came 
into sudden existence at the will of Dante who first created 
literary Italian prose in the non-metrical part of his famous 
Vita Nuova, written about 1293.°° Italian accordingly is in every 
sense a “Franciscan language,” and was cultivated during the 
last six hundred years by a long line of Friars Minor. 

Nicholas Valla, O. M. C., published at Venice in 1517 an 
Italian-Latin vocabulary, the second Italian dictionary to ap- 
pear in print. Felix Maria a Caburro, O. M. Cap. (died 1846), 
was a very prolific writer on the Italian language, particularly 
the Piedmont dialect, publishing among other works a Dizion- 
artetto Premontese-italiano (Turin, 1827), a Vocabolario Piem- 
ontese-ttaliano e Italiano-piemontese (3 vols., Turin, 1830 and 
Turin, 1843 ), an Appendice ad alcuni Vocabolari Latini-Italiani 
contenente circa 10,000 vocaboli omessivi (Alessandria, 1842), 
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a Grammatichetta (Turin, 1830), a Proposta di un centinaio di 
correziont ad una Grammatica italiana elementare (Turin, 
1827), and a Manuale di Maestro e dello Scolare, or book of 
exercises (4 vols. Turin, 1837-1838). 

On French we have Augustine Allocca, O. M. Cap., Trat- 
tato di pronunzia francese (Naples, 1881). Francis: Rabelais 
(died 1553), the noted French satirist, entered the Order of 
Friars Minor at Fontenay-le-Comte about 1510 and was or- 
dained priest in 1511. With great ardor he pursued the studies 
of languages and made progress in Latin, Greek, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, Hebrew, and Arabic. In 1524 he was forced to 
leave the Order on account of his scandalous life and went over 
to the Benedictines. But the years spent among the Friars left 
their imprint upon his French works. 

On the Breton language we have the monumental Dictionar- 
ium Gallo-Aremoricum secundum diversas cuiuscumque dioec- 
esis dialectos by Gregory of Rostrenen, O. M. Cap. (died about 
1750), first published at Rennes in 1732, containing 978 pages 
in quarto, re-edited by Jolivet at Guingamps in 1834 in 2 vols. 
The same author published a Breton grammar at Rennes 1738 
and a book of instruction in the Breton language which ran 
through ten editions from 1709 till 1729. 

The Basque language was studied by John Matth. De Fav- 
ala, O. M. Observ., El verbo regular Vascongado del dialecto 
Vizcaino (St. Sebastian, 1848), by Ferdinand Soloeta of Dina, 
O. M. Cap., Curso primero del idioma Basko (Buenos Aires 
1912), Conjugacion del verba basko (ibid., 1913), Cours elem- 
entaire de grammaire basque (ibid., 1913), Ensayo de la unifi- 
cacion de dialectos Bascos (ibid., 1922), Celestine of Capar- 
rosso, O. M. Cap., Grammatica del Euskera (Totana, 1920), 
and Francis of Elizondo, O. M. Cap., Florilegium or Basque 
reader (Tolosa, 1922). 

Particular attention was paid by the Capuchins to the study 
of the Romance language spoken mainly in the canton of Gris- 
ons in Switzerland. In 1910 this tongue was spoken by 38,- 
651 in the Swiss Confederation, and of these 36,472 lived in 
the Grisons. There are two dialects, the Romonsch and the 
Ladin. In 1621 the Capuchins began their missionary activity 
among this Romance-speaking population and restored the Cath- 
olic religion in a number of towns and villages. They have been 
laboring there without interruption for more than three hun- 
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dred years and at present have charge of sixty places with a 
Romance-speaking population of more than 5,500 and 51 elem- 
entary schools with almost 2,000 children. The founder of 
this mission, Ignace Imberti of Casnigo (died 1632), published 
a printed catechism in Romance. Irenaeus Bertolinelli of Cas- 
almoro (died 1671), and Bernard of Marone (died 1708), later 
compiled other catechisms in Romance. Flaminio of Sale (died 
1733), compiled a grammar and dictionary which are preserved 
in manuscript only, whereas a translation of the Bible by some 
of the earlier missionaries was not published and is now lost. 
Isidore Abbo of Salea (died 1873), and Julius Stecchetti of 
Bergamo (died 1897), likewise compiled dictionaries of the 
Romance language which were never printed. Finally John of 
Rieti (born 1867), published an extensive grammar of Romance 
at Sankt Gallen in 1904. Aaron Paulsteiner (died 1795), pub- 
lished two primers for use in the common schools (Sondrio, 
1788 and 1789), and Aaron Chiaratsch (died 1873), a catechism 
(Bozen, 1833). Devotional books in Romance were issued by 
Isidore Sent of Tarasp (died 1806), and Aaron Chiaratsch 
(Bregenz, 1797 and Chur, 1849), and by an anonymous writer 
(Gossan, 1884). In recent years, however, the Capuchin mis- 
sionaries have been even more prolific. Crispin Foffa of Muen- 
ster published a devotional book at Chur in 1870 (Office of 
Our Lady); Theodorich Deiser of Rum (born 1853), published 
a Catechism (Chur, 1892, 2nd edit. Immensee, I9IO) and a 
Bible History (Solothurn, 1895, Davos, 1912); Albuin Thaler 
of Brixen (born 1868), a Catechism (Naefels, 1904), a Life of 
St. Sigisbert (Innsbruck, 1905), a Bible History in Ladin (Im- 
mensee, 1909), and four prayer-books (Innsbruck, IQOI, 1909, 
1913, Immensee, 1914) ; Fidelis a Collepardo, a Month of May 
(Rome, 1914), and finally Lawrence Justinian Lombardin of 
Muenster (died 1906), a devotional book (Samaden, 1899), 
and a translation of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell (Chur, 1888). 
Catalan literature counts among its creators the Tertiary, 
Blessed Raymond Lully (died 131 5). The poetical works of 
Lully are among the oldest examples of Catalan literature and 
his prose works stand chronologically in the third placer iy 
Blanquerna (written 1283), a novel in prose which describes a 
new Utopia or place of solitary life, Lully renews the Platonic 
tradition and anticipates the creations of Sir Thomas More, 
Campanella and Harrington, in the Libre de les maravelles 
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(written 1286), he adopts the Oriental apologue from the fam- 
ous Arabic bestiary Kalilah and Dimnah, and in the Libre del 
orde de cavalleria he composed a complete manual of true 
knighthood. As a poet Lully takes a prominent position in the 
history of Catalan literature; such pieces as Lo Desconcort 
(written 1295), and Lo Cant de Ramon (written 1299), com- 
bine in a rare degree simple beauty of expression with sublim- 
ity of thought and impassioned sincerity. The Catalan works 
of Lully have been printed only recently, the poems at Palma, 
1859, the prose works at Palma, 1866-1901, and at Palma in 
1906. 

Lully who was very popular in his time as a Catalan writer, 
later found a rival in the person of the Friar Minor Francis 
Ximenez or Eximeniz, born at Gerona about 1340 (died about 
1409). His Crestia, a vast encyclopaedia of theology, morals 
and politics for the use of the laity, had the honor of being 
printed at Valencia in 1483 as one of the earliest books printed 
in Spain. It is supplemented in various aspects by his four other 
Catalan works, Vida de Jesucrist (printed at Valencia, 1496, 
Granada, 1496, and Barcelona, 1496), Libre del Angels (printed 
at Burgos, 1490 and Barcelona, 1494). Libre delles dones print- 
ed at Barcelona 1495). The last named, which is a book of devo- 
tion and a manual of domestic economy, contain a number of 
curious details as to a Catalan woman’s manner of life and 
the luxury of the period. Regiment de Princeps (printed at 
Valencia, 1484, and 1499) treats of politics and public social 
life. A number of other Catalan works were never printed.*! 
Incidentally we may mention that St. Francis’ Monastery, New 
York (31st St.) preserves a copy of Ximenes’ Crestia of 1483 
and another copy of Regiment de Princeps of 1484 which are 
the two most valuable Incunabula treasured in Franciscan librar- 
ies of this country. Lully and Ximenez are the two foremost 
Catalan authors of the fourteenth century. 

Irish philology is perhaps indebted to no other Order so 
much as to that of the Friars Minor. The literary activity of 
the Friars, however, in the field of Irish literature from the 13th 
to the 16th century is a “Terra incognita” and will remain such 
for many years to come. “Enormous numbers of important 
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manuscripts,” says Douglas Hyde,” “still remain unedited; 
many gaps occur in the literature which have never been filled 
up; of many periods we know little or nothing.” In Ireland 
the seventeenth century was an era of great men and great learn- 
ing, of great Irish friars and Irish linguists. Francis O’Molloy, 
O. M. Strict. Observ. (died about 1684), is best known as the 
author of the first Irish printed grammar. Grammatica Latino- 
Hibernica compendiosa (286 pages in 16°) which was issued 
from the press of the Propaganda at Rome in 1677. “It is 
highly esteemed by writers on the Celtic languages, and is large- 
ly drawn upon by modern writers on Irish grammar.”®? Michael 
O’Clery, O. M. Obs. (died 1643) published the first Irish dic- 
tionary ever printed, at Louvain in 1643. 

The Franciscans of St. Antony’s College at Louvain, found- 
ed in 1606, did great service to Irish literature by printing on 
their press books of instruction in the Irish tongue. At Lou- 
vain were printed in the Franciscan Friary besides O’Clery’s 
Irish glossary, in 1608 the Irish Catechism of Friar Bonaven- 
ture O’Hussey, O. M. Obs. (died 1614). This was the first 
book printed on the Continent in Irish characters and met with 
considerable success and was several times reprinted and revis- 
ed. The same press brought out The Mirror of Penance by 
Hugh Mac Caughwell (Cavellus), O. M. Obs. (died 1626), in 
1618; The Mirror of Religion, a catechism translated from 
Spanish into Irish, by Florence Conry, O. M. Obs. (died 1629), 
in 1626; The Paradise of the Soul by Antony Gernon in 1645; 
and a moral treatise in English and Irish by Richard Mac Giolla- 
cuddy (Arsdekin), S. J. (died 1690), in 1667. The printing 
press at St. Antony’s in Louvain was the most active Irish print- 
ing press on the Continent for a long time.®4 Francis O’Molloy 
published in 1676 an Irish catechism: Lucerna fidelium, which 
was printed in Irish characters by the Propaganda press in Rome, 

Perhaps the greatest service rendered to Irish literature is 
the compilation of the Annals of the Four Masters by the Friars 
Observants: Michael O’Clery, Farfassa O’Mulconry, Peregrine 
O’Clery, and Peregrine O’Duignan, men of great learning in 
the antiquities of their country. The work was begun on Janu- 
ary 22, 1632, and was concluded on August 10, 1636, and is 
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written in very archaic Irish. It is the greatest historical work 
in Irish and has remained a household book with Irish people. 
The Annals have been published three times, at least in part, 
but are now read in the edition of John O’Donovan. In this 
splendid work the Irish text is given with a translation into Eng- 
lish, and the whole is contained in seven great quarto volumes 
(Dublin, 1848-1851, 2nd edit. ibid., 1856). Scarcely one of 
the many ancient documents used by the Four Masters has sur- 
vived to the present day.®® 

Beside the Annals and the Irish glossary, M. O’Clery wrote 
in Irish the Royal List (in 1630), the Book of Invasions (in 
1631) and other works which were never printed. John Col- 
gan, O. M. Obs. (died 1659), wrote in Irish, but his published 
works are all in Latin, yet based on a vast collection of manu- 
scripts in Irish, the greater part of which are unfortunately lost. 
Father Colgan’s co-worker, Hugh Ward, O. M. Obs. (died 
1635), wrote many poems in Irish of great beauty and left un- 
published several works in Latin on Irish antiquities based on 
original Irish sources. The Anglican scholar Reeves pays an 
eloquent tribute to Ward and his fellow-laborers, the Irish Fran- 
ciscans, for their services to Irish archaeology. Friar Patrick 
Fleming, O. M. Strict. Obs. (died 1631), was also a distin- 
guished Irish scholar, but did not live to produce a substantial 
work in Irish. Anthony Hickey, O. M. Strict. Obs. (died 
1641), the noted Scotist, possessed an extensive acquaintance 
with the languages, history, and antiquities of Ireland, but of 
his many works only an unedited long letter deals with the 
Irish language. 

The Old Church Slavonic language owes its preservation 
in liturgy to the Friars Minor, particularly the Tertiaries Regu- 
lar of Jugoslavonia. This language is mainly the Old Bul- 
garian vernacular and, like all Slavonic languages, is written in 
three alphabets: Latin, Cyrillic, and Glagolitic. The Cyrillic 
is the Greek Liturgical Uncial of the 9th century and is used 
by all Orthodox Slavs. The Glagolitic in the later “square” 
form has survived as a liturgical script in Dalmatia and Croatia 
where the Slavonic liturgy in the Glagolitic alphabet is used by 
the Catholics. The books written in Church Slavonic with 
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Cyrillic letters contain the Greek Rite, whereas the books written 
in the same language and Glagolitic letters contain the Latin 
Rite. ‘The old Province of Franciscan Tertiaries Regular with 
its centre at Zara has constantly been the safe harbor and faith- 
ful keeper of Glagolitism.’°® At present the Slavonic liturgy 
is used by the Franciscans in their three churches in Veglia, 
one other church in Cherso, two churches in Zara, and one in 
Sebenico.°” Finally, the Friars edited liturgical books. The 
Missale glagolitico-Romanum, printed in glagolitic letters by 
Bindoni and Pasyni at Venice in 1528, was edited by Fra Paulo 
de Modrusa, O. S. Franc. It is now exceptionally rare. 

The Albanian language was cultivated by Francis M. of 
Lecce, O. M. Obs., Osservazion grammat. della ling. Albanese, 
Rome, 1716). One of the greatest philologists of the Albanian 
language was Franc. Rossi of Montalto, O. M. Obs., with his 
V ocabolario Italiano-Epirotico (Rome, 1866), Vocabolario della 
lingua E pirotica-Italiana (Rome, 1875), and Regole della lingua 
Albanese (Rome, 1875). 

Clement of Kalaclia, O. M. Cap. (born 1868), translated 
into-the Bulgarian language a devotional book (printed in 
1896). Damian of Baltagia, O. M. Cap., published a catechism 
in Bulgarian at Sofia in 1920, and a historical work in 1922. 
Bishop Cletus Pejof, O. M. Cap., had the Imitation of Christ 
printed in a Bulgarian translation at Sofia in 1921. Since 1918 
the Capuchins issue a year-book in Bulgarian at Sofia. 

Maltese, an Arabic dialect, the only Arabic dialect spoken 
exclusively by Christians, has been cultivated of late by some 
Capuchin Friars. Andrew of Cospicua published at Malta in 
1914 a treatise on Communion, and at Valletta in I9I5 a life of 
Joseph Mary of Palermo, both in Maltese. George of Floriana 
published at Valletta in 1923 a Manual for Tertiaries in the 
Maltese language. _ Since 1912 the Capuchins are publishing a 
bi-monthly at Floriana, Malta, in Maltese. 

The Arabian words used in the Sicilian dialect were made 
the subject of extensive study by Gabriel Mary of Aleppo, O. 
M. Cap. (born 1858), in his monumental work: Le fonti ara- 
biche nel dialetto siciliano. Vocabolario etimologico (Rome 
1910). The same Arabist has given for the first time the true 
translation of the line in Dante’s Inferno (canto XXXI, 67); 
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“Rafel mai amech zabi almi” which had baffed all attempts at 
translation.®$ 

Familiarity with the Arabian language had become indis- 
pensable to the Friars Minor ever since St. Francis had preach- 
ed the Gospel to the Moslems in Egypt (1219-1221) and the 

first five martyrs had shed their blood on Moslem 
i eed soil in Morocco (1220). Nevertheless it is the 
eee undying glory of the Dominican Order that a sys- 
tematic study of Arabic was first inaugurated in the schools 
of the Friars Preachers and that the first regular mission 
schools were established in Dominican monasteries of Spain 
and Tunis. As early as 1250 St. Raymond of Pennaforte, O. 
P. (died 1275), established a school for the study of Arabic 
in a Dominican monastery, probably in Seville, and later in the 
convents of Barcelona (1259), Murcia (1265), Valencia 
(1281), Jativa (1291), and Tunis in Africa (about 126s). 
The foremost of the twenty Dominican Arabists educated in these 
schools in the course of fifty years was Raymond Martini, O. P. 
(died after 1284), whose Summa against the Moslems is lost 
in its Arabic original, while his Latin work Pugio Fidei was 
to remain for centuries the standard work of apology against 
Islamism. The number of Dominican Moslem converts exceed- 
ed ten thousand. : 

While this missionary and linguistic movement was going 
on in Spain, Roger Bacon had begun about 1265 at Oxford 
to urge the study of Arabic for purely scientific purposes. Friar 
Bacon mastered not only Greek and Hebrew, but had also a 
competent knowledge of Chaldaic and Arabic, as he himself 
states in 1268 (Opus tert., c. 10), and which can be proved 
from his works. He urged his friend, Pope Clement IV., in the 
strongest terms to promote the study of Oriental languages at 
the universities throughout Europe. A considerable part of his 
works written at the command of the Pope about the reform 
of studies deals with the problem of linguistics. ‘Beyond all 
question,’ Friar Bacon states, “the reform of studies must be- 
gin with the study of Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Arabic. Thus 
thought the scholars and leaders of former times; thus acted 
the great masters of the Franciscan school of Oxford, Robert 
Grosseteste, Thomas of Wales, Adam of Marsh. We are their 
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sons and successors, and must follow their example and culti- 
vate the study of languages.” 

Friar Bacon did not live to see his plans realized; his great 
friend, Pope Clement IV., died in 1268 and his prospects were 
blasted. However he lived to see that a son of St. Francis 
set a movement on foot, independently of his influence in Spain, 
which tended to the cultivation of Oriental linguistics in the in- 
terests of missionary activity. Blessed Raymond Lully (died 
1315), a Franciscan Tertiary, in 1275 induced King James 
I. of Aragon (died 1276) to found a missionary college of Fri- 
ars Minor at Miramar on the island of Majorca for the study 
of Arabic. No less than thirteen Friars were assigned to this 
study. The College obtained a Bull of Confirmation from Pope 
John XXI. in 1276, but hardly flourished thirty-five years. 

Raymond Lully himself became the greatest scholar of Ara- 
bic in Latin Christendom throughout the Middle Ages. He 
devoted nine years to the study of Arabic (1266-1275) and 
then for ten years he acted as professor of Arabic and philoso- 
phy in the Franciscan College at Miramar, composing many 
controversial treatises in refutation of Moslemism. Later, he 
taught in different Franciscan monasteries, and in 1290 trans- 
lated his Latin Ars veritatis inventiva into Arabic. In 1291 
Lully sailed for Tunis, where he publicly preached the Catho- 
lic doctrine for a year, when he was imprisoned and finally 
expelled, reaching Naples on his return in January 1293. His 
efforts to interest Boniface VIII., the Cardinals, and Kings 
in his favorite project of establishing missionary colleges all 
over Europe were unavailing during the years 1294 to 1 300. 
In 1300 he sailed to Cyprus to seek the support of the King 
for his plan of teaching Oriental languages in the universities 
and monasteries. He was rebuffed once more, but continued 
his campaign with undiminished energy. In 1 305, he visited 
Lyons in the vain hope of enlisting the sympathies of the new 
Pope Clement V., crossed over in 1 306 to Bougie in Algeria, 
preached the gospel and was imprisoned there for six months. 
On his release he was expelled, and stranded on his return voy- 
age off the coast of Pisa in January 1307. Four years later 
he attended the General Council at Vienne, France, and there 
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he labored for the adoption of his clerished linguistic propos- 
als and saw his lifelong endeavors crowned with success. 


Pope Clement V. ordained in that council that chairs of 
the Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldaic languages were to be estab- 
lished in the four principal universities of Europe, namely, 
at Paris, Oxford, Bologna, Salamanca, and a fifth at the Papal 
court, and that two professors for each of the three languages 
were to be appointed at each of these universities. These Ori- 
ental professors were charged to translate works from Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Chaldaic into Latin, so that the Jews and Moham- 
medans might be refuted from their own books. This decree 
was incorporated into the Corpus Juris Canonici, there to wit- 
ness for more than five hundred years to the untiring energy 
of a son of St. Francis in behalf of Oriental studies. What 
was denied to Roger Bacon through the death of his patron, 
Clement IV., was granted to another disciple of St. Francis by 
Clement V. and an oecumenical Council. Accordingly a Fran- 
ciscan shares the unique distinction of having brought about 
the first act of legislation of the Church Universal in favor of 
Oriental studies. Though he was almost eighty years of age, 
Lully’s missionary zeal was unabateed. In 1314, on August the 
14th, he crossed over once more to Bougie. Here he resumed 
his crusade against Mohammedanism, but the fanatical spirit 
of the people was roused; he was stoned outside the city walls, 
and died of his wounds a martyr’s death on the 29th of June 
1315. 

Raymond Lully is not only the most famous Moslem mis- 
sionary of the Middle Ages, but also the greatest Arabist of 
the Latin Church prior to the sixteenth century. He wrote some 
controversial works in Arabic which are lost. One of them 
was entitled Alchindi y Teliph. Another bearing the title of 
Disputations between Raymond the Christian and the Saracen 
Omar in Bougie is preserved in a Latin translation from Ara- 
bic made by Lully himself in 1308 and printed at Valencia in 
1510 (200 pages in quarto). Pedro de Alcala, O. S. Hier., 
published at Granada in 1505 an Arabic dictionary (Vocabu- 
lista Aravigo) in Latin transliteration, which contains among 
its Arabic reading exercises an extract from an apologetical 
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tract written in Arabic about 1300, most probably by Raymond 
Lully.®° 

The decree of the Council of Vienne of 1311 did not remain 
a dead letter, as our current church histories state. Arabic 
lectures were given at Salamanca at least throughout a whole 
century till 1411, and, perhaps, even longer. At the university 
of the Roman Curia the professors were appointed and drew 
their salaries for more than 150 years after. 

The Friars Minor continued their missionary activity among 
the Mohammedans of Palestine, Syria, Egypt and Northern 
Africa uninterruptedly from the times of St. Francis till this 
day, so that missionaries who could speak Arabic were always 
in demand and had to be trained accordingly. Moreover, the 
pilgrims to the Holy Land had to be supplied with Arabic-speak- 
ing guides, a charitable work which was performed by the Sons 
of St. Francis for the wayfarers to Palestine, and by the Sons 
of St. Dominic for the pilgrims to Syria and Egypt. The 
famous Societas peregrinantium, founded probably by Innocent 
IV. in 1250 and first mentioned by John XXII. in 1 318, was 
fostered and spread by both Friars Minor and Friars Preachers. 
With the Conquest of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 this 
society came to an end.*' In the year 1486 an Arabic-Latin 
vocabulary was first printed in Breitenbach’s Pilgrimage which 
passed till 1728 through forty-one impressions. In 1 505 Tor- 
rentinus’ Vocabularius poetieus appeared in print containing 
another Arabic-Latin vocabulary passing through 23 editions to 
1536 and several others up to 1601. These vocabularies giving 
Arabic in Latin transliteration were intended for pilgrims into 
the Holy Land and have, therefore, some relations to the Friats 
Minor, though their authors did not belong to them. 

The first book printed in Arabic characters issued from the 
press at Fano, Italy, in 1514. The Friars Minor, however, pub- 
lished their first book in Arabic characters II7 years later at 
Rome in 1631, the year of the printing of the Grammatica 
Arabica, Agrumia appellata, cum versione latina ac dilucida 
exposttione by Thomas Obicini of Novara, O. M. Obs. (died 
1638). Friar Thomas Obicini was for many years regent of 
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the Roman College of St. Peter in Montorio and taught many 
missionaries Arabic, Syriac, and Coptic. His pupil Dominic 
Germanus from Silesia, O. M. Obs., published Fabrica overo 
dittionario della lingua volgare Arabica ed Italiana (Rome, 
1636) and Fabrica linguae Arabicae cum interpretatione Latina 
et Italica accomodata ad usum linguae vulgaris et Scripturalis 
(Rome, 1639, Fol)., a most serviceable Arabic dictionary even 
in our day. Friar Germanus possessed a knowledge of the 
Koran as few other people. Elias bar Shinaya, born 975, metro- 
politan of Nisibis in 1009, wrote a Syriac and Arabic lexicon, 
entitled Kitab wt Tarjuman (Book called the Interpreter), which 
was translated into Latin by Friar Thomas Obicini and edited 
by Friar Germanus at Rome in 1636 under the title: Thesaurus 
Arabico-Syro-Latinus (Rome, 1636, 8vo. size). It is a classi- 
fied vocabulary, divided into thirty chapters, each containing 
several sections. Bernard of Paris, O. M. Cap., published an 
Italian-Arabic dictionary at Rome, Propaganda Press, in 1665. 
Arabic grammars have been published in print later by 
Antony of Aquila, O. M. C. Arabicae linguae novae institu- 
tiones, Roma, 1650), Agapitus a Valle Flammarum, O. M. C. 
(Flores grammaticales Arabici idiomatis, Roma, 1845), Alexis 
of Leghorn, O. M. Obs. Elementi di lingua Araba per uso det 
Collegi di Terra Santa, Jerusalem, 1850), Gabriel Mary of 
Aleppo, O. M. Cap. (Grammatica della lingua Araba, Beirut, 
1902, and Bernardine of Casteltermini, O. M. Cap. (Primi 
elementi di lingua araba, Palermo 1912, and Corso elementare 
di lingua araba. Beirut, 1912, 2 edit. Rome, 1921, and Primo 
passo allo studio dell’ Italiano ad uso degli Arabi., Palermo, 
1914). 
$ ae greatest lexicographer of Arabic among the Friars was 
Francis Canes of Cannes, O. M. Discal. (born at Valencia 1730, 
died at Madrid 1795). He was missionary at Damascus for 
sixteen years and published a Grammatica arabigo-espagnola 
(Madrid, 1774), and his monumental Diccionario espagnol- 
latino-arabigo in three folios (Madrid, 1787). Antonio Bap- 
tista del Rosario, O. M. Obs. (died 1813), wrote: Instituciones 
de lengua arabiga para uso de las escuelas, which apparently was 
never printed. 
Controversial tracts in Arabic against Moslemism were 
published by Dominic Germanus de Silesia (Ontithese Fidei 
Ventilabunlur in convenlu S. Petri Montis Auret F. F. Minor S. 
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Francisci, Arabice et Latine, Rome, Propaganda, 1638) and 
Justinan of Tours, O. M. Cap. (pseudonym. Mich. Febure), 
(Praccipuae objectiones quae fiert solent a Mahumeticae legis 
sectatoribus, a Judaeis et Haereticis Orientalibus, Rome, Prop- 
aganda, 1679). Yet the best works of this class never saw the 
light, since there was nobody found who was willing to defray 
the cost of printing. If the far-sighted Capuchin Pére Joseph 
de Tremblay had not died so prematurely in 1638, a great print- 
ing establishment on Mount Libanon subsidized by the King of 
France would have given the Friars all facilities to spread their 
works through the press. 

Translations into Arabic were published by several Friars. 
In this department ranks highest Britius of Rennes, O. M. Cap., 
who published Annalium eccles. Baroni epitome Arabica, 
(Rome, Propaganda, 1653, octavo 3 vols. pp. 3,232), Con- 
tinuationis Annalium Baronu peer Henr. Spondanum  fac- 
tae (1198-1646) Arabica epitome (Rome, ibid; 1655, 8°. pp. 
838), and Jacobi Saliani Annalium a creatione mundi ad 
Christi incarnationem epitome Latino et Arabica (Rome, Jos. 
Luna, Maronita, 1655, 4°). Justus of Beauvais, O. M. Cap., 
translated the catechism of Cardinal Richelieu from French into 
Arabic, upon the request of the great Cardinal, and this Arabic 
translation was printed at Paris by Ant. Vitray in 1640 in Arabic 
characters, comprising 415 pages in quarto. Cardinal Richelieu 
defrayed all the expenses, so that the whole edition was distrib- 
uted gratis: “De mandato Cardinalis Ducis de Richelieu gratis 
dispensantur,” is printed on the title page. The same Capuchin 
Justus of Beauvais translated Bellarmine’s catechism into Arabic, 
but this translation apparently remained unpublished. Ignatius 
of Orleans, O. M. Cap., finished in 1638 at Aleppo a translation 
of Thomas Kempis’ Imitation of Christ into Arabic which 
agrees so perfectly with the Arabic translation of Coelest. Golius, 
.O. C. D., printed at Rome in 1663 that the noted bibliographer 
Stephen Evodius Assemani (Bibliothecae Mediceo-Laurent-cat- 
alogi,, p. 133) calls Coelestinus Golius a plagiarist. Friar Ig- 
nace’s manuscript is now preserved at Florence in the Lauren- 
As poe Pee eIaCE, Polemische Lit., Leipz. 1877, pp. 

j , 215-216). 

However, most works of this class were to remai 2 
scripts. Beside the Capuchin Arabists mentioned, Retest 
Capuchin missionaries compiled from 1630 to 1680 two Arabic 
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dictionaries, eight controversial works in Arabic, and made 
translations of thirteen works into Arabic none of which were 
ever printed. (Hilaire de Barenton, France Catholig. en Orient., 
Paris 1902). On March 17, 1692, there was recorded in the Acta 
S. Congr. Prop. the following notice: “Friar Francis of Ro- 
morantin, O. M. Cap., who has spent thirty-eight years in the 
missions of his Order in Syria states that he has brought along 
to Rome with himself two books in Arabic refuting the Koran, 
one of which was written upon the orders of the late Pope 
Innocent XI., a catechism in Arabic, and a book of lives of the 
saints in Arabic.” But none of these works was printed by 
the Propaganda Press, nor the translation of the Bible into 
Arabic made by the Capuchin missionaries at Aleppo and sent 
to the Propaganda in 1633. Nevertheless Britius of Rennes 
assisted in the Arabic edition of the Bible printed by the Pro- 
paganda in 1671. The libraries of the Friars Minor in Pales- 
tine and Syria preserve more than one thousand Arabic manu- 
scripts written by Friars, which were never printed. 

Some Friars are noted for their collections of Oriental man- 
uscripts. Pacificus Lescaille of Provins, O. M. Cap. (died 
1649), founder of the Capuchin missions in Turkey, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia, contributed to the progress of Orien- 
tal studies in Europe by his valuable collection of Arabic manu- 
scripts now preserved chiefly in the Muse Borgiano. One of 
them, the spurious Testament and Pacts concluded between 
Moslems and Christians, was edited in Arabic with Latin trans- 
lation by Gabriel Sionita at Paris in 1630, by Nissel at Ley- 
den in 1655 and 1661, and by Hinckelmann at Hamburg in 
1690, and was translated besides into Dutch, English, and Ger- 
man.®* Daniel Dayminius, O. M. Recoll., assisted in 1630 and 
1631 the celebrated book-collector Theophilus Minutius, O. Min- 
im., in his search for Hebrew, Samaritan, Aramaic, Syriac, and 
Arabic manuscripts all over the East. In 1633, Giles of Loches, 
O.M. Cap.,®* returned to France from Egypt where he had been 
studying Oriental languages for seven years and pointed out 
to Minutius the monasteries where the valuable Coptic manu- 
scripts were preserved, thereby being instrumental in the trans- 
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portation of many manuscripts into Europe. Of scholars 
treating special subjects we mention as one of the latest the 
study of Arabic Bibles by Fr. Joseph Rhode, O. F. M. 

Most of the Hebraists and Arabists mentioned above were 
masters also of the Aramaic (formerly called Chaldaic) and 
Syriac. However, there are other names worthy of mention. 
Friars Griphon, O. M. Obs. (died 1475), wrote many books in 
Syriac and translated some into Syriac for the use of the 
Maronites, all of which are as yet unpublished. Jerome Stoehr, 
O. M. Recoll. (secularized in 1805), published Theoia et praxis 
Samaritanae Hebraicae et Syriacae linguarum pro tyronum usu 
(Augsburg, 1796). The Syriac and Samaritan characters had 
to be first cut under the direction and supervision of the Friars 
at the foundry of Augsburg.** John Baptist of Saint-Aignan, . 
O. M. Cap., translated into Syriac, about 1675, the Offices of 
Our Blessed Lady and Prayers for the use of the Maronite 
Poor Clares. Michael Angelus Carmeli, O. M. Obs. (died 
1766), was a famous teacher of Oriental languages at the Uni- 
versity of Padua. Wunibald Mayer, O. M. Recoll. (died 1807), 
missionary in Palestine, was very familiar with Oriental langu- 
ages and literatures. Arsenius Rehm, O. M. Recoll. (died 1808 
or 1809), had been missionary in Palestine and Egypt, and later 
taught Oriental languages at Fulda. 

One of the landmarks of Semitic philology are the Lectiones 
grammaticales linguae Amaricae necnon linguae Oromonicae, 
published by William Cardinal Massaja, O. M. Cap. (died 1889), 
at Paris in 1867 (501 pages, in 8 vols.) The cost of printing 
was defrayed by the French government. Amharic is spoken 
in Abyssinia in a territory which extends from the left bank 
of the Takkaze River into regions far to the south. Although 
Amharic has been driven back by the invasions of the negro 
tribes of Galla, it has been compensated to some extent for this 
loss, as two Galla tribes have adopted it as their language. With 
the exception of Arabic, no Semitic tongue is spoken by so large 
a number of human beings as Amharic. The Hamitic people of 
Galla are scattered over the wide region which extends for 
about 1,000 miles from the central parts of Abyssinia south- 
ward into British East Africa. The name “Jalla” which is 
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applied to them is unknown to this people, they call themselves 
“IIm Orma,” sons of men, and their language is called Orom- 
onic by Cardinal Massaja. Of all Hamitic people the Galla 
are the most numerous. Cardinal Massaja writes that “he does 
not know of any grammar of Amharic ever published before 
my time.” However, there are some grammatical rudiments 
of Oromonic or Galla. But since these writers did not travel 
in these countries to a great extent, their grammars are so con- 
fused and faulty, that neither I nor any of my missionaries have 
ever received the least benefit from them” (pp. XVI.-XVIL).° 
He found the affinities between Amharic and Oromonic so great 
that he did not need to treat each language separately. In spite 
of the contrary opinion of modern philologists, the Galla langu- 
age must be classed among Semitic tongues. Cardinal Mas- 
saja had collected much material about other languages spoken 
in Abyssinia which he lost when driven out of the country. 
Angelus of Ronciglione, O. M. Cap., published a catechism in 
Amharic (Rome, Propag., 1906), and critical annotations to 
his edition of the Bible in Geez (Rome, Propag., 1907). Joa- 
chim Maria of Boceguillas, O. M. Cap., translated into Amharic 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John (printed with annota- 
tions in Amharic at Rome, Propag., 1907), and the Gospels and 
Epistles of Sundays and Feastdays (printed, Rome, Propag., 
1907). Louis Taurin Cahagne, O. M. Cap. (died 1899), Vicar 
Apostolic of the Galla, wrote a catechism in Oromonic which is 
used in the schools, but was never printed. Ezechias of Iseo., 
O. M. Cap., published a reader in Amharic at Asmara in 1912. 

The Geez, or Ethiopic proper, ceased to be the language 
of the Abyssinians about a thousand years ago, but remained 
the ecclesiastical and literary language till modern times. An- 
gelus of Ronciglione, O. M. Cap., published a critical edition of 
the Gospels in Geez basing it upon an old manuscript found 
recently in the church library at Hebo and a critical reprint 
of the Roman edition of the Acts of the Apostles in Geez 
(1549) accompanied with annotations in Tigre (Rome, Propag., 
1907, 8 vols., 736 pp.). Francis of Assano, O. M. Cap., pub- 
lished the whole New Testament in Geez (Asmara, 1912) and 
the Four Gospels in Geez (ibid., 1912 in 24°). In 1922 a 
prayer-book in Geez was published by a Capuchin (ibid., 1922), 
and at other times some pamphlets by the same press. 
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The dialect spoken in the province of Tigre or North-east- 
ern Abyssinia bears the name of Tigrai or, with an Amharic 
termination, Tigrina, whilst that spoken in the countries border- 
ing upon it to the north is called simply Tigre. These two dia- 
lects are only more modern forms of the linguistic type clearly 
exhibited in Geez. Angelus of Ronciglione, O. M. Cap., publish- 
ed in Tigrina The Maxims of Eternity by St. Alphonsus (Rome, 
Propag., 1905). Francis of Offeio, O. M. Cap., published 
Grammatica della Lingua Tigrat (Cheren, 1907, 2nd edit., As- 
mara, 1915), and Grammatica Tigrai-Italiana (Rome, 1908). 
A small grammar to assist Abyssinians in learning Italian was 
likewise published by a Capuchin (Asmara, 1917). Two small 
vocabularies were compiled for school purposes by the Capu- 
chins and printed at Asmara in 1917, a Sillabario Tigrigna- 
italiano (ist edit. in 1915), and Sillabaria Ghez-Amarico-Tig- 
rigna. Francis of Bassano, O. M. Cap., published at the ex- 
pense of the Italian government his Vocabulario Tigray-Italiano 
e Repertorio Italiano-Tigray, at Rome, in 1918, a quarto of 
1,307 pages. Moreover, the Capuchin missionaries compiled and 
issued a Missal in Tigrina (Asmara, 1915), a Bible History 
in Tigrina (Asmara, 1920), a catechism in Tigrina (Asmara, 
1918), and about ten different works in Tigrina for school pur- 
poses and devotion, beside a monthly paper published since 
1916. 

In the Tigre dialect the Capuchins have published a gram- 
mar and a dictionary (Tigre-Italian and Italian-Tigre) at As- 
mara, in 1919, and a Sillabario Tigre-Italiana at the same press 
in 1917. Francis of Bassano is working at present on a dic- 
tionary which will be the most complete yet published. 

The Somali language belongs to the Cushitic or Ethiopian 
Family of Hamitic languages and is spoken by the Somali of 
the country of East Africa and named after them. The Som- 
Study of the ali population is estimated at about 1,100,000 
Pamnitic scattered over an area of about 356,000 square 
Languages miles. Evangeliste de Larajasse, O. M. Cap., 

has published at London in 1897 a Somali-Eng- 
lish and English-Somali Dictionary. The Somali-English dic- 
tionary contains about five thousand words with corresponding 
phrases. The same Friar together with Brother Cyprian de 
Sampont, O. M. Cap., published a Practical Grammar of the 
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Somalt Language with a Manual of Sentences, printed like- 
wise at London in 1897. These two works could only be print- 
ed through the munificence of Lord Delamere, a Protestant, who 
defrayed the cost. They are monumental works and the result 
of three years’ hard studies. The dictionaries were the first 
works of this kind, and the grammar was far superior to the 
very imperfect sketches by Hunter (1880) and Schleicher 
(1890). These two missionaries compiled, moreover, some 
text-books for the common schools which they later printed 
at their mission press at Berbera (catechism, in 1905, prayer- 
books and other books, in 1905 and 1909). John Mary of 
Palermo, O. M. Cap., published a Somali grammar (Grammatica 
della lingua Somala, Asmara, 1914), and a Somali dictionary 
(Dizionario della lingua Somala, Asmara, 1915). In 1920 
Brother Cyprian of Sampont published an abridged Somali 
grammar (Grammaire abrégée de la langue Somalie, . Rome 
1920). 

The Cunama language spoken by the Cunama tribes of Eri- 
trea belongs to the Hamitic-Sudanese family. The first gram- 
mar and vocabulary of this hitherto unknown language was 
compiled by a Capuchin and printed anonymously in 1918 
(Grammatica della lingua Cunama con annesso Vocabulario 
Italiano-Cunama e Cunama-Italiano, Asmara, 1918). 

The Capuchins have been studying also the Kaffa and Bilin 
languages spoken by these respective tribes in Abyssinia and 
Eritrea, both belonging to the Hamitic family, but have not 
yet published any linguistic studies about them. 

The Capuchin missionaries of the Congo regions enjoy the 
unique distinction of having been the first to study scientifically 
the Negro languages of South Africa. The first language treat- 
Bet bE ed linguistically by the Capuchins was the Congo 

y language group of the Portuguese possession of 
Angola which includes several dialects. This lan- 
Languages guage is still spoken in the territory of the old in- 
dependent kingdom of Congo and along the lower course of 
the Congo River. Hyacinth Brugiotti of Vetralla, O. M. Cap. 
(died 1657), published as early as the year 1650 at Rome a 
catechism in the four languages of Congo, Latin, Italian, and 
Portuguese (Doctrina christiana ad profectum missioms totius 
regni Congo in quattuor linguas distincta, Rome, Propag., 1650, 
160 pages), and in 1659 a grammar of Congo (Regulae pro 
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difficillimt Congensium idiomatis captu ad grammaticae regulas 
redactae, Rome, Propag., 1659). Antony Mary of Montepran- 
done, O. M. Cap. (died 1687), issued in 1661 a catechism in 
Matamba, Portuguese and Latin (Catechismus pro Regno Ma- 
tambae Lusitanico-Latino ac illius regni nativo idiomate, Rome 
Propag., 1661) and an instruction of faith (ibid. 1661). Final- 
ly Bernard Mary of Canicatti published in 1804 a dictionary of 
the Bunda or Angola language with Portuguese and Latin trans- 
lation at Lisbon (Diccionario da lingua Bunda on Anglese, ex- 
plicada na Portugueza e Latina, da Bern. M. da Cannecatim, 
Lisboa, 1804, 722 pp.), still the standard work, and in 1805 a 
Bunda grammar (Colleccao de observacoes grammaticaes sobre a 
lengua Bunda on Angolese, Lisboa 1805, 236 pp.) These books 
remained the solitary representatives of linguistics of the Bantu 
languages prior to Bennie’s dictionary of Kaffre which was 
published in 1826. In 1921 Benjamin of Bruges, O. M. Cap., 
published a catechism in Ngbandi, a Sudanese dialect spoken in 
Ubangi (Bruges, 1921). 

The Turkish languages belong to the Ural-Altaic family 
and are divided into four groups. The Friars Minor who were 
laboring in Turkey studied these languages for missionary pur- 
raver bag poses. One of the many Turkish dictionaries 
ToeucA tee published within the last three hundred years is 

3 the Vocabolario Italiano-Turchesco compiled by 
Languages Bernard of Paris, O. M. Cap. (died 1669), print- 
ed at Rome (Propag.) in 1665 (3 vols. 2,458 pp.), which 
has been brought out also in French and Turkish at Paris, in 
1654. Mark Vergeiner, O. M. Obs. (died 1883), wrote a 
Turkish grammar beside his Arabic grammar (Jnstitutio lin- 
guae Furcicae, Jerusalem, 1872). 

However, most of the linguistic works of Friars in Turkish 
remained unpublished, as for instance a Turkish grammar and 
Turkish dictionary by Elzear of Samsaye, O. M. Cap. (about 
1662), a Turkish-Persian grammar by John Baptist of Lahe, 
O. M. Cap., a Turkish catechism by Joseph of Saint Paul, O. 
M. Cap., an instruction on Confession in Turkish by Bonaven- 
ture of Lude, O. M. Cap., a translation of the Gospels into 
Turkish by John Baptist of Lahe, O. M. Cap., a translation of 
the Apocalypse into Turkish by Joseph of Saint-Paul, O. M. 
Cap., a translation of Tobias into Turkish by Justus of Beau- 
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vais, O. M. Cap. (died 1639), and finally a Turkish grammar 
and Turkish-French dictionary by Raphael Dutertre of Mans, 
O. M. Cap. (died 1696). The autograph of Raphael of Mans’ 
Turkish grammar, written in 1684, is preserved in the British 
Museum at London, and a copy of his Turkish-Frencli diction- 
ary at the Royal Library of Upsala, Sweden. All these Tur- 
kish works were written during the second half of the 17th 
century. 

In 1669 the Capuchins established in Constantinople a school 
of Oriental languages to train young men for dragomans to 
the French embassy. The two most famous professors of this 
school were Hyacinth Francis of Paris, O. M. Cap. (died 1739), 
and Roman of Paris, O. M. Cap. (died after 1745). The lan- 
guages taught were Latin, French, Italian, Greek, Armenian 
and Turkish. This Oriental school came to an end with the 
French Revolution and was later replaced at Paris by the School 
of Oriental Languages established in 1833. Friar Roman had 
prepared for printing a Turkish-Greek-French dictionary which 
apparently never was published. Nevertheless, this Oriental 
school published a Turkish-French dictionary, and translated 
into French a number of Turkish works of an official character 
issued by the Imperial Press of Constantinople. 

The language of the extinct tribe of Kumans or Comans 
is partly preserved through the labors of a Friar Minor. Kuman 
or Coman is a name given by Europeans to the tribes who, in 
the Middle Ages, occupied Moldavia and the adjacent regions. 
It is probable that the Kumans were hybrid Turkish tribes. 
Their language which is known by the so-called “Codex Cu- 
manicus,’ was related to Turkish. This codex is preserved 
in the library of St. Mark at Venice and on 164 pages in octavo 
contains in its first part a Latin-Persian-Cumanic glossary, and 
in its second part a number of texts in Cumanic. This second 
part, giving translations of the “Our Father” and other instruc- 
tions in Cumanic, was compiled by a Friar Minor, and the whole 
manuscript was written in 1303 by a missionary laboring near 
the Black Sea. The Codex Cumanicus was first edited by Geza 
Kuun at Budapest in 1880 (Archiv. Franc. Hist. VII., 1914, 
pp. 139-144). 

Friar John of Montecorvino (died 1328), was the first Eu- 
ropean who mastered the Mongol language and translated the 
Bible into it. In 1294 he reached China upon the request of 
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the Mongol emperor residing at Peking. He familiarized him- 
self with the language spoken at the court and preached the 
gospel in it. The Mongol tongue belongs to the class of lan- 
guages which recent scholars designate as Ural-Altaic. This 
first European missionary to China worked chiefly among the 
then ruling class of people, the Mongols. In 1305 he reports 
that he had gradually bought from heathen parents about one 
hundred and fifty boys, instructed them in Latin and Greek, 
copied psalters, hymnals and breviaries for them, and trained 
them to sing the Office in choir. He had translated into the 
Tatar (i. e., Mongol), language the whole New Testament 
and the Psalms which were re-written in very beautiful Mongol 
letters by his native pupils. Accordingly Friar John occupies 
an honorable place among the medieval translators of the Bible.* 
Moreover, Friar John had placed in his church at Peking six pic- 
tures representing Biblical scenes accompanied with explana- 
tions in the Latin, Persian and Mongolian languages. The 
downfall of the Mongolian dynasty marked the end of the 
Friar’s mission in China just forty years after the death of 
its founder, John of Montecorvino.® 
The Friars Minor had been laboring in Persia till up to 
the middle of the r5th century, when Arabic was the prin- 
cipal language of the Persian people. In 1628 the Capuchins 
re-entered and labored there till 1755. Gabriel 
Study of the of Paris, O. M. Cap., is the first Capuchin who 
wrote in Persian. He compiled a Persian dic- 
tionary, translated the book of Judith into Per- 
sian, wrote three catechisms, a life of Christ, and a life of the 
twelve Apostles. On Nov. 11, 1636, the secretary of the Pro- 
paganda wrote to him with the request that he send the trans- 
lation of Judith and his other Persian works, and assured him 
that the Propaganda would have them printed, especially the 
Persian dictionary. But eventually, they all remained unpub- 
lished. Gabriel of Chinon, O. M. Cap. (died 1678), was famil- 
iar with the Persian, Turkish, and Armenian languages, but 
wrote only an ethnological work. The above mentioned linguist 
Raphael Dutertre of Mans, O. M. Cap. (died 1696 at Ispahan), 
labored in the capital of Persia for 52 years (1644-1696). He 
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66 cf. Copinger, “The Bible and its Transmission,’ London (1897). 
67 The article in the “Catholic Encyclopedia” vol. VIIL., p. 474 has 
some misstatements, 
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is the author of a celebrated geographical, political, and ethnolo- 
gical description of Persia, written in 1660, and first printed 
at Paris in 1890. The Index of Persian, Arabic and Turkish 
words embodied in this description covers no less than 40 pages 
(pp. 399-439 in the Paris edition). 

Georgia, a former kingdom of Transcaucasia, and since 1801 
a Russian province, was known to the ancients as Iberia. Geo- 
graphically it belongs to Europe. The Georgian language is 
Study of the * member of the Caucasian family. Its peculiar 

morphology stands midway between agglutina- 
tion and true inflexion. It is written in a native 
alphabet which is obviously based on the Armen- 
ian. The Capuchins labored in Georgia from 1661 till 1845. 
Bonaventura Palomba of Sorrento, O. M. Cap. (died 1663), 
the first prefect of this mission, wrote a grammar of the Geor- 
gian language which was never printed. Bernard Mary Ciofh, 
of Naples (died 1707), translated the catechism of Bellarmine 
into Georgian, and this translation was printed at Rome by 
the Propaganda in 1681. Moreover, he compiled a Georgian 
dictionary, translated most of the Bible from Latin into Geor- 
gian, translated the Philothea of St. Francis of Sales into Geor- 
gian, wrote a book on the procession of the Holy Ghost, a nov- 
el entitled King Baaman, and a poem in the same language. 
All these works in Georgian were never printed, but were pre- 
served in the Capuchin monastery of Torre del Greco till the 
supression of monasteries in 1866. 

India, the great country of Asia, is inhabited by a medley 
of different races, speaking upwards of two hundred different 
languages. The Friars Minor have been doing missionary work 

in India without interruption for the last 424 
ee years (1500-1924). They not only studied the 
Languages vernacular languages to preach the gospel to these 
of India races, but some Friars also mastered the sacred 
dead language of Sanskrit in the interest of Oriental philology. 
The Portuguese Friars of the Obervance studied the Konkani 
and Kanarese languages spoken in Western and Southern India. 
Manuel Banha, O. M. Obs., is the author of a dictionary of 
Konkani which was never printed. Manuel Baptista, O. M. 
Obs. (lived in 1654), wrote a catechism in Konkani, which has 
never been brought out. Manuel of Lado, O. M. Obs. (lived 
in 1662), is likewise the author of an unpublished catechism in 
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Konkani. Finally, Amador of Santa Anna, O. M. Obs., fin- 
ished in 1607 at Goa, a translation of the celebrated work Flos 
Sanctorum into Kanarese, containing lives of the saints, ser- 
mons and spiritual readings for the feastdays of the year. This 
Kanarese translation was printed in India some time before 
1612. The manuscript is preserved in the National Library 
at Paris, and a copy of the printed edition is treasured at the 
Escorial.°° These are the principal Franciscan missionaries who 
have most of all contributed by their work, to the study of the 
vernacular languages of India. 

The list of Capuchin linguists working on the languages 
of India is considerably longer. Francis of Tours, O. M. Cap. 
(died about 1710), composed a voluminous Hindostani dic- 
tionary entitled: Thesaurus Linguae Indianae which he donated 
to the Propaganda on July 5, 1704. It is still preserved in the li- 
brary of the Propaganda in Rome. This work consists of two 
parts of 489 and 423 pages respectively. Every page has two col- 
umns, one giving the Latin words arranged alphabetically, and 
the other giving the Hindostani words written in Devanagan let- 
ters. On the opposite page the two columns contain the French 
translation of the Latin and Hindostani. Sometimes Hindostani 
is expressed in Persian. There are twenty-five words given on 
every page, but so that a single Latin word is expressed by two 
or three Hindostani equivalents. This dictionary was later cor- 
rected by Cassian of Macerata, O. M. Cap., the author of the 
first printed Hindostani grammar. 

Cassian Belligatti of Macerata, O. M. Cap. (died 1791), 
labored for eighteen years (1738-1756) in Northern India and 
left a number of valuable ethnological and linguistic works. He 
published in 1771 the Alphabetum Brammhanicum seu Indos- 
tanum (Rome, Propaganda, 1771) in Devanagari type. Some 
of this type was designed and cut at Rome by Ruggerio under 
the direction of Friar Cassian. The grammar of Hindostani 
comprises 130 pages followed by 22 pages of text and preceded 
by a philological introduction of 20 pages. This is the first 
Hindostani grammar ever printed. 


Bishop Antonino Pezzoni, O. M. Cap. (died 1844), wrote 
a Hindostani grammar in Latin which was published in Italian 
by Angelo Maria of Castiglione, O. M. Cap. (died 1878), at 


68 da Civezza, “Saggio,” pp. 33-34. 
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Sardhana in 1847 (462 pp.) The Hindostani words are print- 
ed in Persian and Devanagari letters. In recent times Hindo- 
stani grammars were published by Lawrence McCarthy, O. M. 
Cap., Grammaire Hindostani-Francaise (Verviers, 1895), by 
Gerold Gerster of Assmannshardt, O. M. Cap., Grammatik der 
Hindostanischen Sprache (Bettiah, 1904), and by Bartholo- 
mew of Casola, O. M. Cap., Grammatica elementare Italiana- 
Indostana (Dinapore, 1915). 

Bishop Pezzoni compiled, moreover, a Hindostani dictionary 
and a catechism in the same language both of which remained 
unedited. However, he published a prayer-book (Sardhana, 
1847, 2nd edit., Sardhana, 1869), and an explanation of the 
Mass in Hindostani (Sardhana, 1872) and a translation of 
Lives of the Saints from the Italian (Sardhana, 1872). 

Bishop Anastasius Hartmann, O. M. Cap. (died 1866), is 
the greatest linguist among the Capuchin missionaries of India 
in modern times. He published the following printed  cate- 
chism, a Hindostani catechism (in the Urdu dialect) at Bom- 
bay in 1852. Since this catechism was written for missionaries, 
a short grammar with a dictionary was appended. Two years 
later he published a Hindostani catechism in Persian letters for 
the converts from Moslemism (Bombay, 1854). The third cat- 
echism in Hindostani is printed in Devanagari letters for con- 
verts from Hinduism (Bombay, 1852) and an abridged edition 
of this work (at Patna, 1865, Sardhana, 1883, and Lucknow, 
1898). Beside these he published two larger catechisms at 
Sardhana in 1863, one in Persian and the other in Devanagari 
letters. Bishop Francis Pesci, O. M. Cap. (died 1896), pub- 
lished a Hindostani catechism at Allahabad in 1886. Arch- 
bishop Michael Angelus Jacopi (died 1891), published another 
Hindostani catechism at Sardhana, 1850 and 1868. Lately 
James of Santo Marcello, O. M. Cap., published his translation 
of Pius X.’ catechism in Hindostani at Agra in 1908 (518 pp.) 
and Philip of Lierre, a catechism at Lahore, 1905. 

Bible histories in Hindostani were publised by Bernardino 
Coppi, O. M. Cap. (Bareilly, 1909), by an anonymous Belgian 
Capuchin (Lahore, 1905), and by another. (Agra, 1898). 

Prayer-books in Hindostani were written by Joseph Mary 
Count of Bernini, O. M. Cap. (died 1761), and published as 
well as written by Antonino Pezzoni (Sardhana, 1847, 2nd ed. 
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ibid., 1869), by Anastasius Hartmann, by Michael Ange- 
lo Jacopi (Sardhana, 1869 and ibid., 1870), by James of San- 
to Marcello (Sardhana, 1898), a Tyrolese Capuchin (Bettiah, 
1901), by Joseph Maria Kreuzsaler, O. M. Cap. (Bettiah, 
1904), by Vincent of Ninove, O. M. Cap. (Lahore, 1900), 
and by Philip of Lierre, O. M. Cap. (Lahore, 1904, two books). 

Controversial tracts were written in Hindostani by Joseph 
Mary Count of Bernini (Dialogue between a Christian and a 
Heathen, written 1751, 92 pp., now in the Propaganda Archives, 
and a second Dialogue written somewhat later and apparently 
also in the Propaganda Archives), Michael Angelo Jacopi (a 
work against Moslemism in Urdu type, Allahabad, 1886; a 
work against Protestantism in three kinds of type, Urdu, De- 
vanagari and Roman, Allahabad, 1887; and a work against 
Hinduism, Allahabad, 1889.), Angelus Mary of Castiglione (a 
work against Protestantism, Sardhana, 1878 and ibid., 1883). 

Felicissimo Fornoni da Gualino, O. M. Cap. (died 1894), 
published sermons in Hindostani (Sardhana, 1896, 2 vols.), 
as did also Angelo Mary of Castiglione (2 vols. Sardhana, 
1867 and 1884). Archbishop Jacopi published instructions on 
the Third Order in Hindostani (printed 1885). 

The number of translations into Hindostani made by Capu- 
chins is considerable. First in importance comes the translation 
of the New Testament into Hindostani made by Bishop Ana- 
stasius Hartmann and published in Latin type (Patna, 1864) 
and in Persian type (Sardhana, 1879). The edition in Devan- 
agari letters, which was planned, was never edited. Joseph 
Count of Bernini translated Bossuet’s Christian Doctrine and 
Life of Christ into Hindostani (remained in manuscript form) ; 
Angelus Mary of Castiglione translated into the same language 
Muzzarelli’s Month of Mary (Sardhana, 1884), and St. Al- 
phonsus’ Instructions on the Sacrament of Penance (Sardhana, 
1863); Adeodato of Fano, O. M. Cap. (died 1827), trans- 
lated the catechetical instructions of Peter Mary Ferreri, S. iP 
(printed at Sardhana, 1876), and Bernardine Coppi translated 
Charles Dallet’s apologetical catechism (Agra, 1912, 576 pp.). 
The Tyrolese Capuchin missionaries had prepared in 1904 a 
complete translation of the entire Bible in Hindostani which 
they intended to publish, but have not yet done. In 1913 
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tani which was suspended by the world-war in 1914. 

Hindostani is understood everywhere in northern India as 
a second language beside the vernacular of the particular reg- 
ions; it is the literary language, and this explains its importance 
for missionary purposes. 

However, the vernacular languages, Hindi, Punjabi, and Ur- 
du were not neglected. In Hindi the Tyrolese Capuchin mis- 
sionaries of Bettiah published a Bible History (Calcutta, 1896) ; 
Paul of Lacroix sur Meuse brought out a larger catechism (2 
vols. Calcutta, 1905-1908), and a book of meditations for every 
day of the year (Bettiah, 1922). 

In Urdu there were produced a Latin-Urdu grammar by 
Bishop Hartmann (never printed), pamphlets on the Third Or- 
der (printed in Urdu text with Urdu letters in 1885), a cate- 
chism by Lawrence MacCarthy (Verviers, 1895), a catechism 
by James of Santo Marcello (Agra, 1900), a translation of 
the catechism of Pius X. into Urdu by the same writer (Agra, 
1909), a translation of the New Testament by Marcian of Par- 
is (Lahore, 1919), and a bi-monthly published at Agra since 
1909 both in Urdu and Latin letters. 

In Punjabi (Janjabi) Vitalis of Westcappelle, O. M. Cap., 
published a catechism (Lahore, 1910, and a translation of 
the Four Gospels contracted into a harmony (Lahore, 1911, 
408 pp.) 

Bhili, the language spoken by the savage tribes of Bhilis, 
and Balahi, the language of the tribe of the same name, have 
been studied by French Capuchins for the last twenty years, 
but no works have been published. These tribes have neither 
alphabet nor grammar, and everything has to be done by the 
missionary. 

Sanskrit, the ancient and dead literary language of India 
which eventually furnished to European scholars the. key to 
the comparative study of Indo-European languages, attracted 
the attention of the early missionaries and travellers. It is still 
spoken as the tongue of the learned by thousands of Brahmans, 
as it was centuries before our era. Many books and journals 
are written in this literary dead language even in our times. 
The earliest European information regarding this ancient lan- 
guage is contained in the letters of Filippo Sassetti, an Italian 
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who lived in India from 1583 to 1588 (his letters were first 
edited by Marucci at Florence in 1855).® Since the sixteenth 
century a few European missionaries acquired some familiar- 
ity with Sanskrit. The first European who mastered it was 
the Jesuit Robert de Nobili (died 1656), who began about 1620 
to write works in Sanskrit. Henry Roth, S. J. (died 1668), 
was another master of Sanskrit who published in 1667 a des- 
cription of the Sanskrit alphabet. John Ernest Hanxleden, S. 
J. (died 1732), was the first European to write a Sanskrit gram- 
mar and a Sanskrit dictionary which were never published. In 
1733 P. Calmette, S. J., reported that the Jesuits in India did 
not only master Sanskrit, but were also able to read separate 
parts of the Vedas; they possessed all Four Vedas and other 
Sanskrit works. Finally we hear that Anthony Mosac, S. J., 
translated the Vedas in 1767. Meanwhile the Dutch missionary 
Abraham Roger, translated into Dutch and published (1651) 
two hundred of Bhartrihari’s lyrical stanzas, which were to 
remain all that was ever printed from Sanskrit till 1776. 

To the Capuchin Joseph Count of Bernini (died 1761), 
belongs the credit of having been the first European to trans- 
late an entire work from classical Sanskrit into a modern Eu- 
ropean language. He labored in India from 17309 till his death 
in 1761, dying at Bettiah in January, 1761, at the age of fifty 
years. In his Hindostani works he quotes frequently from the 
Vedas. But his greatest claim to fame rests on the fact that 
he was the first to translate the Ramayana and Vishnu-Purana 
into Italian, thereby antedating Horace Hayman. Wilson, the 
“first translator” of the Vishnu-Purana by eighty years (first 
published at London in 1840), and all translators of the Ram- 
ayana and particularly the “first” one, Caspar Gorresio, by 
more than eighty-three years (Paris, 1843-1858). In fact, the 
Sanskrit text edited by Gorresio, which was printed at Paris 
from 1843 to 1858, is nothing else than an edition of the copy 
of the Ramayana which the Capuchin Friar Joseph Bernini had 
sent from India to be placed in the Museo Borgiano. It 
would be interesting to know whether Gorresio’s Italian trans- 
lation printed side by side with the Sanskrit text has any rela- 
tions to the older translation of Friar Bernini. . 
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Beside these two standard works, Friar Bernini translated 
from Sanskrit into Italian the Lahalek, describing the eighth 
incarnation of Vishnu in the human person of Krishna, and 
Jana-Sagara, or Sea of Intelligence, a philosophical work op- 
posing the orthodox systems of Brahmanism. He had also in- 
tended to translate the Vedas, but unfortunately he could not 
procure a copy of them from the pundits. A number of smaller 
works treating of Hindu mythology, rite, ethnology, and cer- 
emonial have been likewise translated by Friar Bernini from 
Sanskrit, so that he ranks first among the pioneers of Sanskrit 
studies, a place which had been denied him as long as his 
works were buried in the dust of libraries. The noted Oriental- 
ist Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, O. C. D., who knew some of 
Bernini’s works, wrote as early as the year 1794: “The English 
herald the ancient works of the Hindus as being something 
unknown to Europeans. Hardly any Indian works are brought 
by them and what they bring, has been partly known in Eu- 
rope and previously published.’’7° 

A disciple of Bernini and worthy of such a master was Mark 
of Tomba di Senigallia, O. M. Cap. (died 1803). He writes: 
“With the help of Friar Joseph Bernini’s oral instruction and 
writings and the assistance of native scholars I learned the 
language (Sanskrit). From 1761 to 1764 I had in keeping 
the whole library of the King of Bettiah because of the war, 
and all that time I lived with the Royal teacher, a Brahmin, 
who had been a graduate of the Academy of Benares. I made 
a list of all the books kept in four large chests, all of which 
are generally found in these regions of Hindostan, and I trans- 
lated different ones which are most popular among these people.” 
And later he writes: “Through the hard labor of the mission- 
aries and by spending large sums of money we now possess 
the translations of many books.” Paulinus a St. Bartholomaeo 
stated in 1793 that he had often quoted in his writings the Cap- 
uchin Friar Marcus of Tomba as an authority on Indian an- 
tiquities.”" The works of Mark of Tomba, including many 
translations from Sanskrit, were never published and are pre- 
served now in the Propaganda Archives and the Museo Bor- 
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giano. The noted Italian Orientalist Angelo de Gubernatis pub- 
lished in 1878 an extensive study of the linguistic works in 
the Museo Borgiano” where he makes the statement, “If the 
works of Friar Mark of Tomba had been known at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, the learned orientalists would 
have been spared many pains. Nevertheless, in spite of so 
many researches, much of what was written a century ago by 
Friar Mark of Tomba about Bettiah is still unknown.” The 
Capuchins Bernini and Tomba have to be counted among the 
founders of Aryan Philology. They would have been placed 
in the same class with Jones, Colebrooke, Wilson, Schlegel and 
Klaproth long before this, if they had had the financial means 
to have their monumental works printed. 

The last great Sanskrit scholar among the Capuchins was 
Bishop Pezzoni, who translated the entire Pentateuch into San- 
skrit and made a present of it to Pope Leo XII. in 1826. A 
part of this Sanskrit translation was later published by Bishop 
Jos. Ant. Borghi, O. M. Cap. (died 1866). 

June 19, 1707, the first two Capuchin missionaries arrived 
at Lhasa, the capital of Tibet. The Capuchins labored in Tibet 
from 1707 till 1745 with the interruption of nine years, and 

. were the only missionaries in that strong- 
paaeo i nibetan, hold of Buddhism up to the present ‘inne 
with the single exception of the Jesuit Hip- 
polyt Desideri who stayed at Lhasa for 
five years, from 1716 ‘till 1721. ‘The Capuchins, moreover, 
possess the distinction of having been the first Europeans who 
mastered the Tibetan language, wrote books in Tibetan, com- 
piled dictionaries and translated Tibetan works into European 
languages. 

Dominic of Fano, O. M. Cap. (died 1728), who resided 
at Lhasa from 1709 to 1711 and 1716 to 1720, compiled a Latin- 
Tibetan dictionary which is preserved at the National Library 
at Paris, but was never printed. M. Pauthier remarks:7? “None 
of all the travellers who visited that country from the 13th to 
the 18th century have taken the trouble to inform us about 
that language. We have to go down to the dictionary of Domi- 
nic of Fano, Orazio, and Cassiano to find precise details about 
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the Tibetan language and alphabet.” One of the greatest Tibe- 
tan linguists among Europeans is Francis Orazio of Penna- 
billi, O. M. Cap. (born 1680; died 1745 at Patan in Nepal). 
On October 1, 1716, he first arrived at Lhasa to remain unin- 
terruptedly till August 25, 1732; on January 6, 1741 he was 
back at Lhasa and resided there till April 20, 1745, when the 
Tibetan mission came to an end. Friar Francis Horatius de- 
voted his first four years at Lhasa exclusively to the study of 
Tibetan, both the vernacular and the literary language, under 
the direction of a native scholar who had been appointed to 
this task by the reigning Tartar King, so that he perfectly mas- 
tered the language. He compiled a Tibetan-Italian vocabulary 
of about 35,000 words. The manuscripts of these works are 
still preserved at Bishop’s College, Calcutta. The larger part 
of this Tibetan-Italian dictionary was edited by the Protestant 
missionary Fred. Chr. Gotthelf Schroeter and printed in Tibe- 
tan type under the supervision of the Baptist missionary Josh- 
ua Marshman on the press of the Baptist College at Serampore, 
India, in 1826, at the expense of the East India Company. 
Schroeter substituted English for the Italian of the original.” 
This is the only work of Orazio which was ever printed. 
Francis Orazio translated from the Tibetan into the Italian 
four large works beside a number of smaller books: 1) Shakya 
Thub-pa Namtar, or History of Shakyammunt or Buddha. 
This may be also one of the many legendary lives of Padma 
Sambhava, the founder of Lamaism in Tibet (lived 777 A. D.), 
who has been deified like Buddha and distinguished by the title 
“Shakyammuni” like Buddha; 2) Lam-rim Chembo or The 
three great ways leading to perfection; 3) Chiap-su-Drova, or 
Spiritual means to be practiced; and 4) Sozor - tharbe - do, or 
Method to avoid the manifold transmigrations. On the other 
hand, Orazio translated from the Italian into the Tibetan lan- 
guage: 1) the catechism of Cardinal Bellarmine together with 
the examples; 2) the larger catechism of Thurlot with the ad- 
ditions. Finally he wrote a number of smaller books of in- 
struction for the Christians. During his visit to Rome in 1738, 
the first Tibetan types were designed and cut by Antony Fon- 
tarita under his supervision and were later used by the Propa- 
ganda to print books in that language, first the Alphabetum Tt- 
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betanum in 1762. Moreover, Orazio carried Tibetan types and 
a printing press from Rome to Lhasa, where the Capuchins es- 
tablished that press in 1741. Some fifty books left by the Capu- 
chins at Lhasa in 1745, were in 1847 recovered by the noted 
English Orientalist, Brian Houghton Hodgson, a Protestant, 
through the courtesy of the Dalai Lama himself, and were trans- 
mitted in the same year as an offering to Pope Pius IX., at 
Rome, where they are now kept. These works are all in Latin 
or Italian. The Dalai Lama positively refused to cede any 
book, in which there were Tibetan characters, so that we may 
still hope some day to find at Lhasa books printed by the Capu- 
chins. 

The appreciation of Orazio’s work by such a good judge as 
was the late Moravian missionary and Tibetan lexicographer, 
Henry Aug. Jaeschke, may not be out of place here. Jaeschke 
writes (Tibetan-English Dictionary London, 1882, Preface, pp. 
IV and V): “The present Tibetan language has as many dia- 
lects as the country has provinces. The first Tibetan dictionary, 
intended for European students, was published at Serampore in 
1826. There was nothing to assist the author. He had to cope 
with an entirely undeveloped language. He evidently took the 
one way possible of making acquaintance with it. Each word 
or sentence was jotted down, as soon as it was heard, or was 
committed to writing at his request by some native expert. Af- 
ter a while the attempt could be made to master a book. In 
the instance of our missionary Padma Sambhava’s book of 
legends (sic!) appears to have been selected. Then, step by 
step, as best he could, our missionary had to possess himself 
of some abstract views which would serve as a preliminary basis 
for a grammar. And had it been granted to this pioneer in 
the field to reduce his materials to an ordered system, and to 
prepare them himself for publication, it is possible, that jn 
Europe the knowledge of the Tibetan language might have 
reached some fifty years earlier the stage at which it has now 
arrived. There was no Tibetan scholar to correct the proofs. 
Many additional mistakes crept in during the passage through 
the press. The work has a richer vocabulary than can be found 
in the later dictionaries. Any one who knows by experience, 
what time and toil such a work must have cost, though its de- 
sign remained unfulfilled and its object unaccomplished, will not 
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easily be able to repress his indignation at the tone in which 
J. J. Schmidt of St. Petersburg recklessly and absolutely con- 
demned this book in the preface to his Tibetan Grammar: ‘My 
own dictionary in the main, pursues the object and accepts the 
plan of the work which was published by Mr. Schroeter’” (i. e., 
Orazio’s work). Incidentally, we may mention that neither J. 
J. Schmidt’s Tibetan grammar nor Tibetan dictionary was 
found by subsequent scholars to justify the great pretensions of 
this severe critic of Orazio’s labors. 

Nearly every capital in Europe has obtained possession now 
of complete copies of the Sacred Tibetan Books, called Kanjur 
or Kahgyur, consisting of 100 volumes containing 689 works at 
the least reckoning. In the Propaganda Library is preserved 
Orazio’s incomplete collection of Kahgyur volumes, the first 
one sent to Europe, and sent at a time when European scholars 
had not yet been interested in the speculation of Lamaism and 
the Tibetan language. Friar Orazio was likewise the bearer 
of letters of the Dalai Lama to the Pope, as well as the answers 
(1732-1741). The letters exchanged by the head of Lamaism 
and the head of Christianity were published as early as 1742 
in an Italian translation. Nevertheless, our church histories 
know nothing about this friendly correspondence between Lhasa 
and Rome. These letters of the Dalai Lama written in fine 
Tibetan characters and language are still preserved at Rome 
(Collegio Urbano) as testimonials of the esteem shown by 
the Dalai Lama for the Capuchins. 

In 1762 the Augustinian Friar, August Ant. Georgi (died 
1797) published his Alphabetum Tibetanum at Rome by the 
Propaganda press. It is a ponderous and confused compila- 
tion of 820 pages in quarto, based on the material sent by the 
Capuchins from Tibet. In this work the Tibetan types design- 
ed by Orazio were first used. Georgi himself was a very poor 
Tibetan scholar and did not know how to use his material. 
The pages 9 to 642 present some sort of a Tibetan grammar fol- 
lowed by translations of the “Our Father,” “Ave,” “Creed,” 
Decalogue, and Sign of the Cross and printed in Tibetan type 
(pp. 643-650). In appendix II. are printed six documents in 
Tibetan type authorizing the Capuchins to build a house in 
Lhasa (pp. 651-662). 
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However, the first real Tibetan grammar was published by 
Cassian Belligatti of Macerata, O. M. Cap. (died 1791), at 
the Propaganda Press of Rome in 1773, entitled: Alphabetum 
Tangutanum sive Tibetanum. Although it is called in the pref- 
ace a compendium of Georgi’s chaotic Alphabetum Tibetanum, 
it is nevertheless an entirely new work printed with the Tibe- 
tan types designed in 1738 by Orazio but recast on a smaller 
scale. The Tibetan grammar proper comprises I12 pages in 
octavo followed by 26 pages of Tibetan text (Sign of the Cross, 
“Our Father,” “Ave,” “Angelus,” Creed and Decalogue). Fri- 
ar Cassian had accompanied Orazio to Tibet, arriving at the 
Tibetan boundary line in October, 1740, and at Lhasa on Janu- 
ary 6, 1741. Here he received instruction in the Tibetan lan- 
guage for some time from three Lamas in the Capuchin monas- 
tery, especially from Settni-Rimbore, a Lama, by birth, who was 
a very skillful teacher. On August 31, 1742 he left Lhasa on 
account of the impending persecution and crossed over into 
India, where he labored till his return to Italy in 1756. He 
is credited with a translation of St. Matthew into Hindostani 
and a Sanskrit grammar.” Accordingly, Alex. Csoma de Kor- 
os, whose Tibetan grammar and dictionary were published in 
1834, cannot be regarded as the founder of Tibetan philology. 

The Capuchins are likewise the founders of Nepalese phil- 
ology. From 1707 till 1769 they labored in Nepal establish- 
ing three houses at Katmandu, Patan, and Bhatgaon, then un- 
der separate Nepalese Kings. The separate tribes of Nepal 
have their own languages, so that nine principal languages are 
spoken there to this day. The Capuchins labored most ex- 
tensively among the Newars and studied their language, the 
Newari or the language of Nepal proper. This language is 
written in three alphabets, Bhanjin Mola, Ranja, and Newari; 
aoe eed is now pe almost exclusively. In Bishop’s Col- 
ege,Calcutta, 1s preserved an Italian-Hindi vocabulary, the work 
of a famous Capuchin missionary of the 18th century. It is 
a complete Italian-Hindi dictionary comprising 350 pages with 
more than 9,500 words, with a mixture of Beahari and Newari 
words. An appendix of 18 pages follows giving a list of z 
er names. The Hindi script h i ne eee 

. pt has the appearance of N ewari, so 
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that the work may be readily taken for a Newari dictionary, 
although most of the words are Hindi. This work came into 
the Bishop’s College Library in 1824. The compiler of this 
Italian-Hindi lexicon, interspersed with Newari and Behari, was 
no less a person than the famous scholar Joseph Count Bernini, 
O. M. Cap., the founder of the Bettiah mission and one of 
the most learned orientalists of his time. He knew, perhaps, 
more Indian languages than any other missionary of his time. 
From May 27, 1742, till April 20, 1745, he had been living in 
Lhasa, where he studied the Tibetan language, but as far as 
we know, he never wrote anything in that language. 

In the Collegio Urbano at Rome is preserved a manuscript 
codex, written in Newari in the native script on bark. The 
codex consists of 272 pages giving in the Newari language an 
explanation of the ten commandments, a controversial dialogue 
on the Catholic religion, a life of Christ, a translation of the 
Imitation of Christ, and a prayer-book.. The whole was com- 
piled by an unknown Capuchin missionary and written out by 
a native Catholic. In 1771 it was brought to Rome. In the 
same library are treasured four other works written in the 
same language, on the same material, and in the same script. 
One of them is a catechism, the other is an explanation of the 
seven capital sins, the third is an explanation of the seven sac- 
raments, and the fourth is a dialogue on the Christian religion. 
All the Nepalese books were compiled by Capuchin missionaries 
and were brought from India to Rome by Anselm of Regusa, 
O. M. Cap. (died 1776), in 1771 and given as a present to 
the Secretary of the Propaganda, Stephen Borgia. Anselm of 
Ragusa labored in Hindostan from 1749 to 1771. 

The Collegio Urbano preserves, moreover, a bark codex 
giving illustrations of Hindu gods, rites, dress, and customs with 
explanations in Newari words and characters. Constantine of 
Loro, O. M. Cap. (died 1770), brought this codex with him 
from Hindostan in 1749 and later added a translation in Italian. 
At the end is written the Newari alphabet. Other Nepalese 
works compiled by Capuchins were surely destroyed during 
the Gurkha wars which ended with the conquest of Nepal by 
that warlike race in 1768. In the following year the Capuchins 
were forced to leave the country and crossed over into Bettiah 
with their Christians. At Churee near Bettiah they established 
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a colony of these fugitive Nepalese Catholics, the first Christ- 
ian colony in India. The descendants of these Catholic Newars 
are still living at this place and speak the Newari language of 
their ancestors. 


No sooner had the Capuchins left Nepal than this country 
like the adjoining mountain-girt Tibet was closed to Europeans, 
so that both are still the “great closed Lands.” Before the com- 
ing of the Capuchins to Nepal, Catholic missionaries had trav- 
ersed this region but once when the Jesuits John Grueber and Al- 
bert D’Orville passed through Nepal on their way from China 
to Agra in India. The Capuchins were the first and last mission- 
aries to Nepal. They were also the first Europeans who mas- 
tered the Nepalese language and wrote books in that tongue 
and peculiar script. No Catholic missionary has ever after suc- 
ceeded in speaking and writing the Newari and only a few schol- 
ars have attempted to study it scientifically. The great mis- 
sionary and orientalist Francis Orazio of Pennabilli lies buried 
somewhere in Patan in Nepal in the Catholic cemetery whose 
very site is unknown to the modern generation, so completely 
have been uprooted the vestiges of the once flourishing Capu- 
chin mission. 

The Friars Minor have been laboring in China without in- 
terruption since the year 1633. The first Friar Minor who 
founded or reestablished the Franciscan missions in China was 
Study of Antonio Caballero de Santa Maria, QO. M: Disceak 
Cais (died 1669). He was called Ligan-tang by the 

Chinese. Landing in Fo-gan on July 2, 1663, he 
labored in China incessantly till his death. He compiled several 
books of instruction in Chinese for the Christians. Up till 1653 
he had finished three controversial tracts in Chinese, one about 
the creation of the world, another against polytheism, and a 
third about the mysteries of the Christian religion. These may 
be identical with the works that were printed later. Of his 
Chinese works the following appeared in print, a catechism 
(Canton, 1666), two books about the Christian law (Ci-nan- 
fu), the agreement between the law of God and the Chinese phil- 
osophy, the disagreement between the law of God and Chinese 
philosophy, compendium of the law of God (Shantung, 1680), 
several books of devotion (ibid., 1680), the law of God is a 
magnet (Shantung, 1703). Augustin da San Pasquale, O. M. 
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Discal. (died 1697), compiled the following Chinese books: 
Explanation of the Apostles’ Creed, Refutation of the Trans- 
migration of Souls, Christian Virtues, Christian Faith and Ho pe, 
a Catechism, On Conscience, and Guide of Life (printed at 
Canton, 1681). Francis de la Concepcion, O. M. Discal. (died 
1701), wrote in Chinese a refutation of the philosophy of Con- 
fucius and an instruction for catechumens.”6 

Basilio Brollo of Gemona, O. M. Ref. (died July 16, 1704), 
must be mentioned as the most remarkable linguist among the 
Friars Minor in China. He compiled the best Chinese diction- 
ary we have. No less than fourteen Jesuits and one Dominican 
had preceded him in the compilation of Chinese dictionaries, 
and the number of Chinese dictionaries written by these mis- 
_sionaries which are still preserved in European libraries is great. 
In 1811, when the work of Friar Basil of Gemona was still 
unknown in Europe, Remusat, the foremost Chinese scholar, 
penned these words: “Europe is still waiting for a Chinese dic- 
tionary which will give better access to the Chinese literature 
than could be done hitherto.” Shortly after the dictionary of 
Friar Basil became known in Paris it was published by order 
of Napoleon I. at Paris in 1813, and at his expense. This is 
the only work of all the older dictionaries compiled by mis- 
sionaries which was found worthy of being printed. The edi- 
tor appointed by the French government was Christian Louis 
Joseph de Guignes, who added the French translation to the 
Chinese-Latin vocabulary. This Dictionarium Sinico-Latinum 
was re-edited by Jerome Mangieri a S. Arsenio, O. M. Ref., 
and printed at Hong-Kong in 1853.77 

Carlo Orazio da Castorano, O. M. Obs. (died after 1759), 
also compiled a Latin-Italian-Chinese dictionary and a Chinese 
grammar comprising 1,200 pages in manuscript. In 1742 he 
took both works to Rome to have them printed by the Propa- 
ganda Press, but they remained manuscripts.” 

John Francis De Nicolai, O. M. Ref. (died 1703), brought 
all the sacred books of the Chinese and various other Chinese 
books to Rome about the year 1700. ‘These were indexed in 
1738 and 1739 by the aforesaid Friar Carlo Orazio da Cas- 
torano. ‘These Chinese books were a good selection of the mass 
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of books treating of Chinese philosophy, theology, and relig- 
ion, and are now preserved in the Propaganda Library.” Friar 
Carlo da Castorano’s index entitled Parva elucubratio super 
quosdam libros sinenses, is not a mere list of titles, but gives 
a long description of each book, so that, as he himself says, 
“even those who do not understand Chinese may become fa- 
miliar with the substance of Chinese science, philosophy, the- 
ology, and religion.” The entire work consists of about 420 
folio pages and was never printed. It may be called the first 
outline of Chinese literature, since the survey given by the 
Premare in his Notitia linguae Sinicae (written about 1727) 
covers no more than two pages.”? The Parva elucubratio con- 
tains at the end a life of Confucius according to Chinese sources 
and a short history of the country, all original compositions 
of da Castorano. 

All in all, no less than thirty-five Friars Minor have writ- 
ten books in Chinese, which were printed in China from 1660 
up to the year 1800.°° 

The Friars Minor labored in Japan from 1583 till 1597 
and from 1598 till 1634. In 1906 they returned to that mis- 
sion field. Under the pressure of almost endless persecutions, 
Study of the which eventually stopped missionary work for 

two hundred years, quiet, steady, literary work 
was not possible. Nevertheless, a few linguis- 
tic studies can be mentioned which were produc- 
ed by the much harrassed Friars during those days. Diego 
de las Llagas, O. M. Discal., a native Japanese, who entered 
the Order in 1613, translated into Japanese the celebrated work, 
Flos Sanctorum, and compiled a Japanese grammar and a Span- 
ish-Latin-Japanese dictionary. All these works remained un- 
published.** Diego de San Francisco, Pardo de la Membrilla, 
O. M. Discal. (died after 1632), was a missionary in Japan 
from about 1612 till 1632 and wrote in Japanese Counsels of 
a Priest to His Christians, which circulated in manuscript among 
the Christians, but was never printed.*? However, the most 
famous Japanese scholar among the Friars is Melchior a S. 
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Agnete Pyanguren, O. M. Discal. (died 1747). He was well 
versed in Tagalog, Chinese, Japanese, Annamese, and Malay, 
and had a preference for comparative studies of languages. 
His Japanese grammar: Arte de la lengua Japona was printed 
in Mexico in 1738 (220 pp.) and is a remarkable work which 
did great service to M. C. Landresse who edited the grammar at 
Paris in 1726. John Rodriguez, S. J.: Supplement a la 
grammaire japonaise du P. Rodriguez on remarques addition- 
nelles tirées de la grammaire composée en espagnol par le P. 
Oyanguren et traduites par M. C. Landresse precédés d’une 
notice comparative des grammaires japonaises des PP. Rodri- 
guez et Oyanguren par G. de Humboldt. And up to 1857 it 
remained, together with Rodriguez’ work, the only Japanese 
grammar which was accessible to European students.** Michael 
de Preces, O. M. Discal. (died 1639), compiled a Japanese 
grammar and catechisms in Japanese and Tagala which were 
never printed.** John of Jesus, O. M. Discal., translated the 
Japanese grammar of Didacus Collado, O. Pr. (Romae, 1632), 
into Spanish, but his translation remained unpublished.® 
The Friars Minor have been laboring in the Philippine Is- 
lands since the year 1577. The languages spoken belong to 
the Malay-Polynesian family and more particularly to’ the Ma- 
layan branch or division. “The missionaries of 
BHEay OF the the Philippine Islands have produced an abun- 
dance of grammars, dictionaries, books of in- 
structions equalled only by the productions of 
those of Mexico. First of all come Dominicans and Franciscans, 
then also Augustinians and Jesuits who have given us the most 
detailed information about the native languages.’’**> ° 
The first linguistic work on the Philippine languages was 
the Tagala grammar of Fra Augustine de Albuquerque, O. M. 
Discal. (died 1580). He was followed a few years later by 
Fra Juan de Plasencia of the noble family of Portocarreros, 
O. M. Obs. (died 1590) who in Tagala, the language of the 
Tagalog tribe, wrote a grammar, a Spanish-Tagala dictionary, 
a catechism, an ascetical book entitled Santina, and a book of 
Christian instructions. Bartholomew Ruiz, O. M. Discal. (died 
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1600), mastered the Philippine languages of Tagala and Bicol, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Annamese.*’ John de Oliver, O. M. 
Disc., who came to the Philippines in 1581, perfected John 
de Plasencia’s Tagala grammar and dictionary and wrote a 
Tagala catechism and several devotional books in Tagala. 
Francis de la Trinidad, O. M. Discal., who came to the Phil- 
ippines in 1582 was the first European who wrote a longer 
poem in Tagala. His work, entitled Lives of the Principal 
Saints of the Franciscan Order, is preserved in a manuscript 
which dates back to the 16th century. Louis de Amezquita, O. 
M. Disc., wrote a catechism in Tagala in the year 1666. 

In the year 1692 the Friars Minor established a printing 
press in the Philippine Islands which was first located at Taya- 
bas. From this press issued in 1703 the ponderous Spanish- 
Tagala and Tagala-Spanish dictionary of Domingo dos San- 
tos, O. M. Disc., comprising no less than 884 folio pages. It 
was reprinted at the same place in 1794 and in a third edition 
in 1835 (857 pp.) In the years 1713 and 1714 this Francis- 
can press was in operation in the Franciscan monastery at 
Dilao near Manila, where at least three works in Tagala were 
printed. Between the years 1705 and 1734 the Friars printed 
books in their monastery in Manilla, of which at least seven or 
eight are still preserved. From about 1735 till 1808 this Fran- 
ciscan press was located in the monastery of Sampoloc, a sub- 
urb of Manila, and was “one of the most productive presses of 
the Philippine Islands and enriched the native literature with 
an abundance of very valuable works on theology, church his- 
tory, asceticism, and linguistics.’’®® : 

“The services rendered to linguistics by this press are great 
on account of its reprints of many now very rare grammars and 
dictionaries of earlier dates which are preserved exclusively 
in these reprints” (op. cit.). Two lay brothers and two Taga- 
logs are mentioned as printers. One of the Tagalogs was a 
Tertiary. In 1808 this press passed into the hands of the Ter- 
tiary Brothers Regular and a few years later it discontinued 
its work. 

Sebastian de Totanes, O. M. Disc., published an Arte de 
lengua Tagala in 1745 (printed in the Franciscan monastery at 
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Manila), comprising 135 pages in quarto, which is considered 
by many as the best Tagala grammar.®® The same Friar is- 
sued in 1745 a Manual Tagalog para la administracion de los 
S.. Sacramentos (printed in the monastery of Sampaloc) cov- 
ering in print 218 pages. Both works were reprinted in Manila 
in 1850. He is also the author of a Tagala dictionary which 
passed through several editions. At the same time Melchior 
Oyanguren, O. M. Disc. (died 1747), published his Tagalismo 
elucidado at Mexico in 1742 (288 pages), in which the syn- 
tax is elaborated at greater length than it had been in any work 
up to that time. Oyanguren is also the author of a Tagalog- 
Castellano-Cantabro Dictionary which was never published. In 
recent times Roman Mary of Vera, O. M. Cap., published an 
English-Tagalog Catechism (Manila, 1905), which is a trans- 
lation of the catechism of the Third Council of Baltimore. 

The Bicol language was studied quite early by Marcos de 
Lisboa, O. M. Discal., from 1590 till 1620. His Bicol diction- 
ary was printed at Sampaloc in 1745, and is still the standard 
work. He also wrote a Bicol grammar (printed about 1750) 
and a Bicol catechism. One of the more recent works is the 
Grammatica Hispano-Bicol segun el Metodo de Ollendorff by 
Roman Mary of Vera, O. M. Cap., printed at Manila in 1904 
(261 pages). 

About 1720 Francis de la Zarza, O. M. Disc., wrote a cate- 
chism in Ilocana which was published by Ferd. Blumentritt at 
Vienna in 1893. 

The Discalced Friars Minor compiled grammars, dictionar- 
ies and other linguistic works of the following languages: Aeta, 
Iraya, Egongot and Annamese, an abundance of language stud- 
ies that is really surprising.* 

The Capuchins labored on the Caroline Islands from 1886 
till 1918. The natives form a member of the Micronesian race 
which is a branch of the Polynesian ral Many Persp 

spoken on these islands. They were first studie 
Study of the by the Capuchins who were practically the first 
missionaries to civilize these people. The first 
Languages grammar and dictionary of the Yap dialect was 
published by Antony of Valencia (Manila, 1888). The first 
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Ponape grammar and dictionary was published by Augustin 
Mary of Arinez (Tambobong, 1892). The first Paloas gram- 
mar was published by the Right Reverend Salvator Walleser, 
O. M. Cap. (Berlin, 1911). The first dictionary of Chamorro 
was published by Callistus Lopinot (Hongkong, 1910) and the 
first catechism in Truk was the work of Siegebert Gasser (Pon- 
ape, 1913). Besides these works the Capuchins edited between 
1893 and 1913 four catechisms, one Bible history, one prayer- 
book and one primer in the Yap language; they published a 
catechism, three prayer-books, a hymn book, a primer and a 
Bible history in Ponape; in the Palaos language they edited 
a catechism, a Bible history and a prayer-book; in Chomorro 
they published a catechism, a Bible history, a prayer-book, and 
a primer. The world war put an end to the linguistic labors 
of the Capuchins in a field where they had been the pioneers. 


THE STUDY OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES 
OF AMERICA 


Great as the works done in other corners of the world may 
have been, they were nevertheless eclipsed by the prolific activ- 
ity of the Friars in the domain of American linguistics. 

No other Order has equalled the sons of St. Francis in the 
studies of the Mexican languages (Dahlmann, op. cit., p. 90). 
The Friars Minor established the first permanent mission in 
Mexico in 1522. They began their preaching 
through interpreters until they acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge of the language themselves. They 
opened schools and founded colleges, in which the native youth 
were instructed in profane as well as Christian learning. The 
thoroughness of the instruction given and the facility with 
which it was imbibed is singularly illustrated by a report under 
the date of October 20, 1541. We read that “there were boys 
among the Indians who speak as elegant Latin as Tullius. 
They have translated and read the whole of the Scriptures. A 
secular ecclesiastic having visited one of the colleges found 
there two hundred students who stunned him with questions 
about religion.” (Prescott, Hist. of Conquest of Mexico, Phil- 
adelphia, 1874, Vol. III., p. 253). The Friars Minor were the 
first on the spot and the works of Alonso de Molina and Ber- 
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nardino Sahagun will forever remain the main sources of in- 
formation on the history, antiquities and language of the Aztecs. 

When the Spaniards arrived the Aztecs were the most pow- 
erful tribe on the tableland of Mexico, and their empire extend- 
ed over an area of from 18,000 to 20,000 square leagues. The 
Neotuatl language spoken by these Indians is properly called 

en Nahuatl, although the designation of Aztec and 
pr ec Mexican are frequently used by writers. Still, 
Nahuatl could not completely displace the language spoken by the 
conquered tribes in the Aztec empire. No less than twenty such 
Indian languages which held their own in different parts of the 
Aztec empire are known. : 

Friar Alonso Molina, O. M. Obs. (died 1584), produced the 
standard works for the study of Nahuatl. For fifty years he 
was indefatigable in his work among the Indians, devoting much 
of his time to the compilation of numerous works in Nahuatl. 
He was the most learned linguist among the Franciscans who 
worked in Mexico. The most important works of Molina are 
his grammar and dictionary of the Nahuatl language. The 
Vocabulario mexicano was first printed in Mexico City in 1555 
and then reprinted at Mexico in 1571, and at Leipsig in 1880 
(edit. by Platzmann). It became the foundation of all later 
lexicographical works of the Aztec tongue, and has never 
been surpassed. The Arte de la lengua Mexicana appeared in 
print at Mexico, first in 1571, and in an enlarged edition in 1576. 
This enlarged edition was reprinted at Mexico in 1886. The 
following books in Nahuatl were published by Molina at Mex- 
ico; a small catechism in 1546 and 1571; a larger catechism 
in 1578, which was reprinted in numerous editions; a small 
and a larger Confessionario both printed in 1565 and reprinted 
many times since. Molina has also left a great number of 
works in Nahuatl which were never published, among which 
are a translation of the Gospels and Epistles of the ecclesiastical 
year into Nahuatl; a translation of the Office of Our Blessed 
Lady and a prayer-book, both in Nahuatl, two books of in- 
struction on the sacraments, a life of St. Francis, an asceti- 
cal book entitled De Contemptu Mundi, and sermons. 


Bernardine de Sahagun, O. M. Obs. (died 1590), was 
a worthy companion of Molina. In a document dating from 
1569 Alonso Molina and Bernardine de Sahagun are called 
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the “only missionaries who are able to translate to perfection 
a book into the Mexican language.” In 1529 he came to Mexi- 
co, where he labored until his death more than sixty years 
later. He acquired such a mastery of the Aztec or Nahuatl 
language as has never since been attained by any other student. 
Sahagun was the author of a number of works in the Aztec 
language, most of which have remained unpublished. His 
Psalmodia cristiana, a book of hymns in Aztec, was printed 
in Mexico in 1583; another songbook in Aztec, Cantares mex- 
icanos was first edited by A. Penafiel as recently as 1904-1906 
in facsimile reproduction of the original manuscript at Mexi- 
co; a book of sermons on the saints of the year (Sermonario) 
in Nahuatl appeared in print at Mexico in 1583; a catechism 
in the same language was printed at Mexico in 1583, and final- 
ly his Evangeliarium, Epistolarium et Lectionarium Aztecum, 
finished in 1563, was edited by Bernardine Biondelli and print- 
ed at Milan in 1858; this work is a translation of all the gos- 
pels and epistles of the year. Beside these printed works he 
wrote the following books in the Nahuatl language: sermons, 
prayer-books, life of St. Bernardine of Siena, an explanation 
of the epistles and gospels of the year, a treatise on virtues, a 
Nahuatl grammar and a vocabulary and a dictionary in the 
three languages, Spanish, Latin, and Aztec. Thirteen other 
works which were more or less small books of an educational 
character in Aztec have been completely lost. 

Friar Andrew de Olmos, O. M. Obs. (died 1571), was also 
one of the greatest linguists of his day. He came to Mexico 
in 1528, and within a few years he mastered the Indian lan- 
guages of Totonac, Tepeguana, Huasteca, and above all Az- 
tec. He left a great number of religious and educational works 
in Nahuatl, but only two of his books appeared in print, the 
Arte or Nahuatl grammar, written in 1547 (Mexico, 1560, 
and edited by Simeon Remi at Paris 1875) and the Nahuatl 
vocabulary (Mexico, 1560). The Arte is a masterful sup- 
plement to the works of his famous brother in religion, Alon- 
so de Molina. He left sermons, a treatise on sins, a treatise on 
the sacraments, and a drama on the final judgment which was 
often played in Mexico. These are all in manuscript, and are 
written in Nahuatl. 
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One of the most prolific linguists of the Mexican Francis- 
can mission was Friar Juan Bautista (Baptista), O. M. Obs. 
(died 1615). He was born in Mexico in 1555 and while quite 
young entered the Order in Mexico. No less than eleven of 
his works in Nahuatl were printed at Mexico, among them 
his catechism or Doctrina christiana (printed 1599), the moral 
instructions entitled Hvehvetlahtolli (1601), the treatise on the 
shortness of life (1604), the Confessionario en mexicano y cas- 
tellano (1604), the Sermonario or sermons (printed in the 
years 1606-1607), the El Kempis or Following of Christ, the 
Life of St. Antony of Padua (printed 1605), and the collected 
sermons in three volumes (printed in 1609). The last men- 
tioned work is regarded by the Jesuit Tobar “himself a mas- 
_ ter of Nahuatl,” as a production which is unparalleled as to 
purity and style and solidity of matter in the entire Mexican 
literature. Several of his Aztec works remained manuscripts, 
among them a Nahuatl ecclesiastical dictionary, a translation of 
the famous Flos sanctorum into Nahuatl, and spiritual dramas 
in the same language.*! 

These great linguists somewhat overshadowed the scholars 
of an earlier day who had prepared the way. To this latter 
class belongs Juan de Gaona, O. M. Obs. (died 1560), a native 
of Burgos in Spain. He is the author of numerous works in 
Aztec, among which are a volume of Sunday sermons, a trea- 
tise on the passion of Christ, a translation of St. John Chrysos- 
tom’s homilies, a commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul, and a 
Logic. Only one of his Aztec works was printed: Colloquies 
of Peace and Christian Tranquillity, edited at Mexico City in 
1582 with corrections and annotations by Michael de Zarate, 
O. M. Obs. (died 1583). 

Peter de Mura of Gent, O. M. Obs. (died 1572), one of 
the first missionaries to Mexico, who labored there for fully 
fifty years, wrote a catechism in Aztec which was printed at 
Antwerp before the year 1534 and was later reprinted in Mexi- 
co City in 1547 and 1553. Other catechisms in Aztec were 
published by the Friars at Mexico in 1539, 1545, 1546, and 


1550. 
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Arnold of Bazas, O. M. Obs. (died about 1570), a French- 
man, came to Mexico in 1530, and soon after had become quite 
familiar with the Aztec language. He wrote a great number 
of sermons in Aztec for the newly converted Indians which, 
as Friar Juan Bautista related in 1606, “were written with 
such eloquence and elegance that the Indians even now are 
highly delighted when reading them, so that they confess them- 
selves unable to speak so well and with such perfection.” 
Arnold translated the epistles and the gospels of the ecclesias- 
tical year into Aztec, and this version is still highly praised. 

John of Ribas, O. M. Obs. (died 1562), who labored in 
Mexico from 1524 till 1562, wrote in Aztec a catechism, and 
a book of instructions, called Sunday Conferences. 

Francis Ximenez, O. M. Obs. (died 1537), was the first 
Friar Minor to write in Aztec. He labored in Mexico from 
1524 till his death on July 31, 1537. An Aztec vocabulary 
and an instructive treatise in the same language are the work 
of his pen. 

A catechism which became very popular, and which at the 
time of his death “was in the hands of everybody,” is the con- 
tribution of Toribius of Benavente, O. M. Obs. (died 1569), 
to the Friars’ work in Aztec. 

Garcia di Cisneros, O. M. Obs. (died 1537), a missionary 
to Mexico from 1524 till his death on December 21, 1537, 
left a volume of sermons in Aztec. 


John of San Francesco, O. M. Obs. (died 1556), a native 
of Veas di Segura, landed in Mexico in 1529 and soon mastered 
the Aztec language. He wrote a book of sermons, and a series 
of conferences in Aztec. These books were very good for the 
Indians on account of the many edifying stories they contained. 

Ildephonse di Herrera, O. M. Obs. (died about 1540), la- 
bored in Mexico beginning with the year 1527. He wrote in 
Aztec a book of instructions or sermons for the Sundays and 
feast days of the year. Before 1570 John of der Auwera (de 
Ayora) wrote in Aztec a treatise on the Holy Eucharist. 

_ Alonso de Rengel, O. M. Obs. (died about 1580), com- 
piled an Aztec grammar and a book of sermons for the entire 
year. John Foucher, O. M. Obs. (died 1572), wrote an Aztec 
grammar: Arte de la lengua mexicana, which is now lost. Alon- 
so di Escalona, O. M. Obs. (died 1584), went to Mexico in 
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1531. He wrote Aztec sermons which were used by all preach- 
ers as late as 1570. He also wrote in Aztec several commen- 
taries on the Decalogue. Louis Rodriguez, O. M. Obs. (died 
after 1571), reached Mexico in 1543. He translated into Az- 
tec the book of Proverbs of Solomon and the Imitation of 
Christ by Thomas a Kempis. These translations are praised 
highly for their elegance of style. John di Romanones, O. M. 
Obs.( died after 1571), landed in Mexico in 1542. Besides 
writing sermons and various treatises in Aztec he also trans- 
lated several books of the Bible into this language. Michael 
di Zarate, O. M. Obs. (died 1583), left a goodly number of 
religious works in Aztec. Jerome de Mendieta, O. M. Obs. 
(died 1604), the famous historian, wrote a few small books 
in this language, and in 1635 Friar Mouilla, O. M. Obs., trans- 
lated the catechism of Cardinal Bellarmine into Aztec. 

Augustine de Vetancurt, O. M. Obs., who was born in 
1620 and died about 1700 has become very famous as linguist 
and historian. He mastered Nahuatl to perfection. His gram- 
mar: Arte de la lengua Mexicana, which was first printed in 
Mexico City in 1673, second edition at Mexico 1901-1904, is 
called by scholars “one of the best and rarest grammars of Na- 
huatl.” Toward the end of the eighteenth century we meet 
the very striking figure, Antonio Figueroa, O. M. Obs. He 
wrote Vindicias, a defence of the Mexican languages against 
the attempt made by Archbishop Lorenzana to supress them. 
Another work of his is Tesoro catecistico Indiano. ‘This is 
an explanation of the mysteries of Faith, and a very important 
production. Unfortunately this work was never printed. His 
Aztec grammar, Arte de las artes o Florilegio de las artes la 
lengua Mexicana, which systematized in a concise way his plan 
for the study of the Mexican language, likewise remained un- 
published. 

As early as 1570 Mendieta wrote: “The Mexican language 
(Nahuatl) is spoken generally in all provinces; but there are 

a number of other Indian languages which vary 

Study oF in every province and in every village. ‘These are 
Otomi countless, so that we find interpreters everywhere 
who speak the Aztec which in this country is what Latin is in 
Europe,” namely, the common language. 
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To-day the Otomis comprise a large number of the tribes 
occupying the plateau north of the Anahuac Sierras. They are 
a hardy people, and are the least civilized of the four principal 
native races of Mexico. Their language, the Otomi, is one 
of the most widely spoken of the Indian tongues of the pres- 
ent republic. The Artecilla de la lengua Otomt written by Al- 
onso di Caceres, O. M. Obs., ranks high among the earliest 
grammars of the Otomi language. This friar came to Mexico 
in 1542. Alonso di Rengel, O. M. Obs., who was also a stu- 
dent of Nahuatl, wrote a treatise, sermons and a catechism 
in Otomi before 1570. Pedro Palacios, O. M. Obs. (died af- 
ter 1575), also wrote a grammar and a catechism in Otomi 
before 1570; these were later corrected by Pedro Oraz, O. M. 
Obs. Palacios’ grammar passed through several editions. Pedro 
Oraz, O. M. Obs., wrote a large Sermonario before 1570. This 
had a wide circulation in manuscript throughout Mexico. Trans- 
lations of Zumarraga’s catechism into Otomi were in circu- 
lation in the latter part of the 16th century. But the works 
of Juan Soriano, O. M. Obs., are undoubtedly the most valu- 
able linguistic studies of the Otomi language. In his gram- 
mar, the Arte, finished in 1766, and in his dictionary, finished 
on July 3, 1768, Soriano treated the Otomi language prin- 
cipally in connection with the language of the Pamee Indians. 
In 1767 he compiled a new Otomi catechism. Eighteen years 
later, at the request of the Provincial Council of Mexico, An- 
tonio Ramirez, O. M. Obs., compiled a catechetical handbook 
in Otomi. This was printed at Mexico in 1785. In the pre- 
ceding year he published a summary of Christian Doctrine at 
the same place. 

The only dialect of the Otomi language which has been 
treated separately in special works is the Mazahua, which was 
spoken in the province of the same name. A translation of 
Zumarraga’s Aztec catechism into Mazahua was used by the 
Friars during the latter part of the 16th century. 

_ At present the Tarasco Indians form a small group living 
in the province of Michoacan. Their language, the Tarasca, 
is still the pate anelees a Michoacan, and rivals Aztec 

in variety Of words and elegance of diction. Fra 
Bigeye Maturing Gilberti,'O. M. Obs, (died aftoce 575), 
was the first to take up the study of this language, 
and his work along this line still remains unsurpassed. Hewasa 
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Frenchman, and entered the Order as a member of the Prov- 
ince of Aquitania. Coming to Mexico in 1542, he was sent 
to Michoacan, where he labored till his death. Gilberti was 
the first missionary who wrote and published linguistic studies 
in Tarasca. His grammar, Arte en lengua di Michoacan, and 
his Thesoro espiritual en lengua de Mechuacan, which contain- 
ed a catechism, prayers for every day, an examination of con- 
science, and an explanation of the Mass, were published at Mex- 
ico in 1558. The grammar was reprinted at Mexico in 1898. 
A modern writer says of the Thesoro that it is “equally im- 
portant to linguistics and biliography, and, together with 
Gilberti’s other writings, will remain one of the best scources 
for the study of Tarasca, a language which is accessible in a 
few printed documents only.” In 1559 Gilberti published his 
Dialogo de Doctrina cristiana en lengua de Mechuacan (print- 
ed at Mexico in 1559), a volume of 600 pages in folio, which 
contained a detailed explanation of faith and morals, and among 
other instructive pieces, also translations of many of the Epis- 
tles and Gospels. His most important work, however, is the 
Vocabulario en lengua de Mechuacan, printed at Mexico in 
1559 and reprinted by Antonio Penafiel at Mexico in 1901 (518 
pages in folio). His Cartilla para los ninos en lengua Tarasca 
was likewise printed at Mexico in 1559 and reprinted there in 
1575. Gilberti edited the Thesoro spiritual de pobres en lengua 
de Mechuacan which was printed at Mexico in 1575; this is 
a work for pastors containing a Flos Sanctorum or lives of the 
saints, a Lux Animae or Christian Doctrine, and sermons for 
Sundays and various other occasions. He also left in manu- 
script a volume of sermons and a translation of all the Epistles 
and Gospels of the ecclesiastical year in Tarasca. Beside 
these works he also wrote in three other Indian languages, but 
all of these are lost. 

Juan Baptista de Lagunas, O. M. Obs. (died after 1575), 
a native of Mexico, was another excellent master of Tarasca. 
He entered the Order in Mexico, and took the vows on June 
14, 1551. In 1574 he published at Mexico the Arte y Diction- 
ario con ostras obras en lengua Mechuacana. This contains a 
grammar, dictionary, an explanation of several psalms, the 
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litany of All Saints and a rather extensive book on confession 
or Confessionario. The printed works of these two Friars 
belong to the most rare impressions of the Mexican press. 

Juan van der Auwera (de Ayora) (died after 1575) who 
was mentioned above as a master of Aztec, was also master 
of Tarasca. A grammar and a dictionary of Tarasca are his 
contribution. Juan di Gaona (died 1560) was an Aztec as 
well as a Tarasca scholar, but apparently he left no works in 
this latter tongue. Great importance must be attached to the 
works of Francis Serra, O. M. Obs. (landed in Mexico in 
1541). He compiled a grammar and dictionary in Tarasca, 
translated a catechism into this language, composed a manual 
for the administration of the sacraments in three languages, 
and left a volume of sermons in Tarasca in manuscript. 

The Friars were likewise the first missionaries to study 
the languages of the Matlanzingos or Matlaltzincas, people still 
living near the Tarascos. The language of this people is known 
Study of to us by a large number of linguistic works. 

Fra Andrew di Castro, O. M. Obs., was the first 
European who spoke and wrote Matlaltzinca. 
The original manuscript of his sermons in that language is 
still preserved, and dates from the year 1542. He compiled 
a grammar, a dictionary, and a catechism in Matlaltzinca which 
are still preserved. A volume of sermons written in this lan- 
guage and preserved in the college library at Tlatelulco in Mexi- 
co is the work of Fra Bautista Hieronymo, composed in 1562. 
The Matlaltzinca dialect has caused greater difficulties for stu- 
dents than perhaps any other Indian language, and consequently 
the linguistic labors of the Friars in this field should be valued 
very highly. 


Mataltzinca 


The Misteca or Mixteca Indians occupy the southern slopes 
of the central plateau, especially the province of Oaxaca in Mex- 
ico, Their language was very difficult to learn, so that almost 
Study of all early missionaries complained about the many 
Rees and hardships encountered in the study of this dia- 
Cee ond lect. Towards the end of the 16th century the 

F tars wrote works treating about this tongue, 
and some books in the dialect. The Vocabulario en lengua Mts- 
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teca, compiled by Francis Alvarado, O. M. Obs., and printed 
at Mexico in 1593 is the most important study. Churchona is 
a dialect of Misteca. Again we find works in this dialect from 
the end of the 16th century written by Friars, as well as by 
others treating of this language. 

The Zapoteca Indians are neighbors to the Mistecas. ‘Their 
language is harmonious and rich in expressions. Again the 
Friars were the first to study this language, and during the 
Study of latter half of the r6th century they were produc- 

ing works in this dialect. Juan of Cordoba, who 
brought out a dictionary at Mexico in 1571, and 
a grammar in 1578 (reprinted in 1886), takes first place among 
the Zapoteca scholars. 

The Maya or Maya-Quiche group, which inhabits the Yuc- 
atan peninsula and the neighboring states, is perhaps the most 
remarkable of the Mexican Indian tribes. The first Maya gram- 
Study of mar was compiled by Louis da Villalprando, O. M. 
The Maya Obs., who went to Yucatan in 1537, and died there 

at Merida in 1553. This grammar was never pub- 
lished, but was corrected and perfected by Bishop 
Diego de Landa, O. M. Obs. (born 1524, came to Yucatan in 
1524, consecrated Bishop of Merida in 1573 — he died there in 
1579), and eventually became the foundation for all later gram- 
mars. Villalpranda also compiled a Maya dictionary which was 
later augmented and improved by Bishop Landa. Juan Cor- 
onel, O. M. Obs., arrived in Yucatan in 1590 and died there 
about 1651. He became a master of the Maya language. A 
_ dictionary, a grammar or Arte (printed in Mexico), a cate- 
chism, sermons, and an explanation of Christian Doctrine, all 
in Maya, are the products of his industry. Alonso di Solana, 
O. M. Obs., who was still living in 1602, wrote a book of 
sermons for all Sundays of the year and a pocket dictionary in 
Maya. Juan di Torralva, O. M. Obs., who landed in Mexico 
about 1542 also wrote a pocket dictionary of this dialect. 
About the year 1600 these linguistic works were used by all 
the secular and regular clergy. Maya grammars were com- 
piled by Julian de Cuartos, O. M. Obs., and Juan de Azevedo, 
O. M. Obs., at the beginning of the 17th century. In 1684 
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Gabriel de San Buenaventura, O. M. Obs., published his Arte 
de la lengua Maya (reprinted at Mexico in 1888), and left in 
manuscript a large Maya dictionary in three volumes. The 
first Maya dictionary which appeared in print as early as 1571, 
is based on Friar Villaprando’s researches. 

The most famous scholar of Maya, however, is undoubt- 
edly Antonio de Ciudad Real, O. M. Obs. (died after 1600), 
He acquired an astonishing mastery of Maya. His large dic- 
tionary of this tongue, as well as his homiletics would suffice 
to place him in the first rank of Maya linguists. But there 
is a still greater monument to his talent and industry, his Cal- 
epino de la lengua Maya in six volumes. This work was the 
result of forty years of labor. ‘He knew Maya so perfectly,” 
wrote his confrére Cogolludo about the year 1620 (Historia 
de Yucatan), “that beyond any doubt he must be called the 
greatest master of the Maya that ever lived. He preached, 
taught, and wrote in this language with unsurpassed elegance. 
His sermons for the Sundays of the year are veritable master- 
pieces.” 

We meet several good masters of Maya during the 18th 
century. In 1739 Pedro Beltran de Santa Rosa, O. M. Obs., 
published a grammar, dictionary, catechism, and sermons in 
this language. This work was reprinted in 1749. In 1 746 he 
published a separate edition of the grammar or Arte del idioma 
Maya which was reprinted at Merida de Yucatan in 1859. He 
published a separate edition of the catechism in 1757, and in 
1746 he brought out the dictionary in a separate edition. The 
dictionary was reprinted at Merida de Yucatan in 1859 (4 to., 
250 pages). The linguistic attainments of Carlo Mena, O. 
M. Obs., are praised highly. He left sermons and ascetical 
treatises in Maya. 

The Huastecos live to the north of Vera Cruz in the Mexi- 
can states of Vera Cruz, Puebla and San Luis Potosi. They 
are a tribe of the Mayan stock. Friar Andrew de Olmos, who 
Study of was mentioned above, was the first to study their 
hi icteaa language. He compiled a grammar, dictionary, 
catechism and sermons in Huesteca. The To- 
tonacs who also inhabit northern Vera Cruz, 
speak a language related to that of the Mayas. Again it 
was Friar Andrew de Olmos who was one of the pioneer stu- 


and Totonaca 
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dents of the language. He compiled the second grammar or 
Arte and the second dictionary or Vocabulario of Totanaca. 
Friar Francisco di Toral, O. M. Obs. (died 1571 ), was the 
first European to study this language. He was the first Bish- 
op of Yucatan (1562-1571) and left a grammar, a dictionary 
and several catechetical works in Totanaca. Andrew de Olmos’ 
Totanaca dictionary was printed at Mexico in 1555-1560 in 
two volumes 4 to., giving also Nahuatl and Huasteca, so that 
it is really a tri-lingul dictionary. 

The indefatigable Friar Andrew de Olmos also labored 
among the wild tribes of the Chichimecs, and he was the first 
European who mastered their language. He wrote several works 


Study of on this dialect which seems to be extinct to-day. 
Br hireca Alonso de Escalona (died 1584) who has been 
ands A chi mentioned among the Nahuatl linguists, also 


translated various prayers into Achi. 


STUDY OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Quiche Indians, a tribe of the Mayan stock, inhabited 
Central America, especially western Guatamala, where their de- 
scendants still survive. The first Friar to study this dialect was 
Study of the Pedro di Betanzos, O. M. Obs. (died 1570 in 

4 Nicaragua). He wrote a grammar, a dictionary 
ene and several catechetical works in the Quiche 
Language language. Francis de la Parra. O. M. Obs., who 
came to Guatamala in 1642, perfected his Quiche grammar later. 
To facilitate the proper pronunciation, he added five letters 
which are not in our alphabet, so that there are twenty-nine 
letters in the Quiche alphabet. In 1744 Bartholomew Anleo, 
O. M. Obs., wrote a grammar or Arte of the Quiche language. 

The Cakchiquel Indians are another Mayan tribe of Gua- 
tamala. Pedro di Betanzos was here again the first Friar to 
write a grammar, a dictionary, and a catechism in the language 

of this tribe. Francisco Maldonado, O. M. Obs., 
Study > f one of the most learned Franciscan missionaries 
Cakchiquel America, was the greatest master of Cakchi- 
quel. He acquired a most astonishing knowledge of the three 
languages of Guatamala. At his death he left thirteen works 
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in Cakchiquel, the most important of which is his Indian Theol- 
ogy or Instruction theologica de los Indios, in two volumes, 
which rendered very great services to the missionaries. Ilde- 
fonso Jose Flores, O. M. Obs., professor of Cakchiquel at the 
University of Guatamala, published a grammar or Arte de la 
lengua Cakchiquel at Guatamala in 1753. There is a chapter 
in this work which is a comparative grammar of the three lan- 
guages of Quiche, Cakchiquel and Zutuhil (reprinted in Gram- 
atica del Cakchiquel por D. S. Garcia, Guatamala, 1919, pp. 
g2-106). A grammar of this dialect written by a Friar Minor 
Observant in 1748, most probably by Carlos J. Rosales, was 
published for the first time by Daniel Sanchez Garcia, O. F. 
M., at Guatamala in 1919. 

Two other tribes of the Mayan stock are the Tzutuhil and 
Tzotzil Indians. Now less important tribes, at the time of 
the Spanish conquest in the 16th century, they were one of the 

: three most powerful Indian peoples in 
aa Ses Guatamala. Pedro di Betanzos again 
Tzotzil heads the list of Friars who studied these 
dialects. Beside a grammar and diction- 
ary of Zutuhil, he wrote several catechetical works in the same 
language. Francisco de Salcedo, O. M. Obs., compiled a vol- 
ume of sermons in the language of Quiche, Cakchiquel and 
Tzotzil, which proves that he mastered all three languages. All 
in all more than forty Friars Minor have written works in these 
three dialects, or else they have compiled linguistic studies about 
them. Some individual Friars composed several works. But 
very many of these were never printed, and are preserved to- 
day in manuscript only. A list of these linguistic works was 
published by Daniel Sanchez Garcia, O. F. M., in bis Grama- 
tica del idioma Cazchiquel, Guatamala, 1919, pp XIII-XXVIL. 

Antonio Margil de Jesus, O. M. Obs. (died 1726), wrote a 
grammar or Arte de la lengua Cholti, which was formerly pre- 
served in the library of the Friars Minor at Guatamala.% 


STUDY OF THE LANGUAGES OF PERU 


When the Spaniards arrived in South America in the 16th 
century, Quichua, the language of the ancient empire of the 


92 cf. “Arch. Franc. Hist.,” XIII, (1920), p. 251, 
93 “Arch. Franc. Hist.,” XIII, (1920), p. 251. 
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Incas, was spoken in the territory now covered by Peru, Boliv- 

ia, Chile and western Brazil. Marcos de 

one ey Jofre, O. M. Obs. (about 1570), was the 

ene TD eh ctinces first Friar Minor to write in this tongue. 

ee SUa8ES In 1633 Diego de Olmos, O. M. Obs., 

published his grammar of the Aymara language, a dialect which 
is still spoken in Peru. 

In his work entitled Symbolum Catholicum Indianum, Louis 
Jerome di Ore, O. M. Obs. (died 1628), published a Life 
of Christ in Quichua at Lima, Peru, in 1598. He translated 
Study of the the Roman Ritual into the Quichua and 
Quichua and Aymara Aymara languages (printed in his Ritu- 
Languages of Peru ale seu Manuale Peruanum, Neapoli, 

8 1607), and wrote a catechism in Span- 
ish, to which he added translations into the seven languages of 
Quichua, Aymara, Pugina, Mochia, Yunga, Guarani, and Tupi. 
This is a very important linguistic work. 

In 1846 the two Friars Antonio Calzada, O. M. Obs., and 
Astralda, O. M. Obs., re-edited the Araucana grammar of the 
Jesuit Andrew Febres. A Confessionario in Spanish and 

Araucano, written in 1843 by Antonio Hernan- 
Study of oa dez Calzada, O. M. Obs., an published by Rod. 
Language 2 R. Schuller at Santiago di Chile in 1907. The 
Chile: Araucano },.<¢ scholar of Aratucano in modern times is 
Felix Joseph Kathan, O. M. Cap. (born 1860), who published 
a grammar (Valdivia, 1903), a catechism, and a Bible history 
(Freiburg, 1903), an exercise book (Valdivia 1907), a dic- 
tionary (Santiago di Chile, 1916), and Lecturas Araucanas, an 
Araucano-Spanish reader (Valdivia, 1910). 


STUDY OF THE LANGUAGES OF BOLIVIA 


The catechism and prayer-book in Moseteno published at 
Rome in 1834 by Andres Herrero, O. M. Obs. (Doctrina y 
Oraciones en lengua Mosetana), mea as Reine kente 

material for the study of this dialect. Benigno 
porgy of the Bibolotti, O. M. Obs., who worked among the 
Moseteno = jrosetenos from 1857 till 1868 left a diction- 
Language ary, some grammatical treatises and a few ser- 
mons in Moseteno which were published by Rudolph Schuller 
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at Evanston and Chicago, 1917.°4 Bishop Nicolas Armentia, 
O. F. M. (died 1909), published a dictionary and some gram- 
matical treatises in this language in 1901 and 1902 at Buenos 
Aires (Los Indios Mosetenes y su Lengua in Anales de la So- 
ciedad Argentina, reprinted in 1903. 

The Chimanes Indians live on the tributaries of the Man- 
ique River, and do not differ much from the Mosetenos 
in disposition, customs and language. Samuel Mancini, O. M. 

Obs. (born 1829), wrote the first study 
Bagot of this Indian dialect: Etimologia de la 


my % me ae lengua de los Chimanes. This was never 
Y. Ly hana ied Ae published. 
uracares 


The first linguistic works in the dia- 
lect of the Guarayos were written by Jose Cardus, O. M. Obs., 
in Las Missiones Franciscanas entre los infideles de Bolivia 
(Barcelona, 1886). This same Friar published a Guarayo and 
Spanish catechism at Cochabamba in 1883. 

The language of the Yuracares was first studied by Louis 
de la Cueva, O. M. Obs. (died 1849), at the beginning of the 
19th century. He is the author of a grammar and a diction- 
ary of this dialect, which were published by Lucien Adam at 
Paris in 1893 (Principes et Dictionaire de la Langue Yuracare 
composé par P. La Cueva, Paris 1893). 

Bishop Nicolas Armentia, O. F. M., was also the first to 
publish a grammar and dictionary of the Cavineno language: 


Study of the Languages Arte y Vocabulario de la lengua Ca-_ 


of the Cavineno, Leco vinena (La Plata, 1906). Jose 
Mobima, Chiriguano and Cardus 0: M. Obs., has treated this 
Allied Indians dialect in 1886 in Las Missiones 


Franciscanas (Barcelona, 1886, pp. 
169-173). a 
This same Friar and Andres Herrero (died 1838) were also 
pioneers in the study of the Leco Indians who live on the Mapiri 
and Beni Rivers. Lefone Quevedo published the grammar writ- 
ten by these two Friars at Buenos Aires in 1905 (La Lengua 
Leca) as well as the Leco catechism written by Andres Herrero 
(Buenos Aires, 1905). i 
Friar Cardus also published a Mobina dictionary in his 
Las Missiones Franciscanas entre los infideles de Bolivia (Bar- 


94 cf. Jose Cardus, O. M. Obs., “Lengua M TE 3 : A 
Barcelona (1886), and “Anales Soc. Argent.” Bee ery Wesinnds ce 
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celona, 1886). He also gives brief glossaries of the Sapi- 
cona, Maropa and Itonama dialects. 

Alexander Maria Corrado, O. M. Obs., published a cate- 
chism and prayer-book in the language of the Chiriguano In- 
dians at Sucre in 1871 (Catecismo con varias oraciones). The 
most complete dictionary of the Shipibo dialect (Pano of the 
Beni) was written by Bishop Armentia, and published at La Paz. 
Another dictionary in this dialect was compiled by a Friar of 
earlier times and was published by Karl von den Steinen at 
Berlin in 1905. 

Doroteo Giannecchini, O. M. Obs., compiled a dictionary 
of the Mataco language, and Lafone Quevedo published it at 
Buenos Aires. 

The Friars Minor were the first missionaries in Paraguay 
(1538), and wrote the first linguistic works on the lan- 
guage of the Indians called Guaranis. Louis di Bolanos, O. 
Study of the M. Obs. (died 1629), who labored in 

Paraguay for more than fifty years, 
compiled the first grammar of the Guar- 
ani language. This was later published 
by the Jesuits. He translated the catechism and several pray- 
ers into Guarani, other works which were later used by the 
Jesuits and published. 

The Capuchins were the first missionaries to study the lan- 
guage of the Cumanagotos Indians, who live on the banks of 
the Orinoco River. Francisco de Tauste, O. M. Cap. (died 
1684), who labored among these 


Language of 


Paraguay: Guarani 


say of oni panes Indians from 1687 till his death, 
eae eed learned the language very quickly, 


and wrote the first grammar and 
dictionary, Arte y vocabulario de la lengua de los Indios Chay- 
mas, Cumanagatos, Cores, Parias, as well as the first cate- 
chism and a Doctrina christiana in this language. These four 
works were first printed at Madrid in 1680. They were re- 
edited in facsimile by J. Platzmann at Leipzig in 1888. John 
da Pobo, O. M. Cap. (died 1683), wrote spiritual instructions 
in Cumana. Mattia Ruiz Blanco, O. M. Obs. (died 1705), who 
labored among the Indians from 1671 till 1705, published a 
grammar and dictionary in this dialect at Madrid in 1690. 
This work was reprinted by J. Platzmann at Leipzig in 1888. 
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One of the best scholars of this dialect was Fra Manuel de Yan- 
gues, O. M. Obs., who went to Venezuela in 1660. His Man- 
uel de principios de Yangues Cummanagato was printed at 
Burgos in 1683 and reprinted by J. Platzmann at Leipzig in 
1888. Joseph Velazquez of Carabantes, O. M. Cap. (died 
1694), wrote a grammar, a dictionary, and a catechism in the 
Carib language (Madrid, 1678). 

Joseph of Ponte, O. M. Cap., a missionary in northwest- 
ern Venezuela for forty years, wrote a catechism in Arawak 
about 1750. 

Bernard of Nantes, O. M. Cap., who labored among the 
Kariri Indians in the Province of Bahia during the latter part 

of the 17th century, wrote a cate- 


Study of the chism in their dialect. This was. 
Language of Brazil: printed at Lisbon in 1709 (12 mo., 
Kariri 363 pp.), and reprinted by J. Platz- 


mann at Leipzig in 1896. It con- 
tains some instructions and prayers. A Portuguese transla- 
tion accompanies the Kariri text. 


Stephen of Uterga, O. M. Cap. (born 1861), published a 
Study of the grammar and dictionary of the Goa- 
jira language (Nociones elementa- 
les del Idioma Goajira con Vocabu- 
lario, Rome, Propaganda, 1895). 
Another Capuchin published a catechism in the same language 
(Catecismo Hispano-Goajira, Rome, Propaganda, 1894). 
The Cunas, sometimes called 
Study of the Darien or San Blas Indians, have 
their home on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama from the Chagres to the Atra- 
to on the east coast. Pedro de Llissa, O. M. Cap., published 
a catechism in the Cuna-Cueva language in 1890. 


Language of Colombia: 
Goajira 


Language of Panama: 
Cuna-Cueva 


STUDY OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The earliest student of the Indian languages of the pres- 
ent United States was Friar Andrew de Olmos, O. M. Obs. 
(died 1571), who has been mentioned repeatedly. He crossed 
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the Rio Grande into Texas as early as 1544. In 1547 he es- 
tablished a permanent mission among the wild tribes of the 
Chichimecs, and composed the first grammar and first diction- 
ary in the language of these people. . 

The first books printed in any Indian language of the 
United States were the linguistic works of Francisco Pareja. 
O. M. Obs. (died 1628), in Timuquana, which was spoken in 
Florida. His various works in this language are: a large cate- 
chism (Mexico, 1612), a Confessionario (Mexico, 1613), the 
Gramatica de la lengua Tumuquana (ibid., 1614), another cat- 
echism (ibid., 1617), a third catechism (ibid., 1627). His dic- 
tionary, a treatise on purgatory and hell, and several other 
books of instruction in this language are still unpublished. 

The Friars Minor were the first to study the Navajo lan- 
guage spoken by the Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. In 
1910 they published a monumental work, An Ethnologic Dic- 
tionary of the Navajo Language (St. Michael’s, Arizona, 1910). 
Berard Haile, O. F. M., wrote the largest part of this work. 
They have also published a Navajo-English Catechism (St. 
Michael’s, 1910), and a Navajo-English and English-Navajo 
Dictionary (ibid., 1912). Friar Berard is again chief author 
of this work. In 1913 a Navajo grammar and a Bible history 
were published at the same place. 

The great Chippewa scholar, Chrysostom Verwyst, O. F. 
M., was born in Uden, Holland, in 1841, and entered the Order 
in 1879. He published in the Chippewa language (Harbor 
Springs) a prayer-book, a book of instructions, a Bible history, 
an explanation of the Sunday Gospels, and a grammar. He 
also did some work in preparing a Chippewa dictionary, and 
for several years he has been editing a Chippewa periodical. 

Antony Mary Gachet, O. M. Cap. (died 1889), labored 
among the Menominee Indians at Keshena, Wisconsin, from 
1859 till 1862. He compiled a small grammar of the Chip- 
pewa-Menominee language, and translated the gospels for the 
Sundays into this dialect. His works were never printed. 

The Friars Minor have the distinction of having published 
the first linguistic work on any Indian language of Canada, 
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as well as of the United States. Brother ee Se Seane 

M. Recoll. (died about 1690), published a 
=e i the Dictionnare de la langue Huronne (Paris, 
cya 1 wt te a hod 1632), which contained 12 pages of in- 
of Canada troduction and 132 pages of the dictionary 
proper. It forms the second part of his Grand voyage du 
pays des Hurons, a copy of which was sold a few years ago 
for $100. Sagard’s Huron dictionary was reprinted at Paris 
in 1866 together with his Histoire du Canada by E. Tross. The 
Jesuit, Charlevoix, criticises Sagard’s Huron dictionary as in- 
accurate when compared with later studies of the language. 
But as early as 1866 Emile Chevalier pointed out (Notice sur 
Gabriel Sagard, Paris, 1866) that Charlevoix never encount- 
ered pure Hurons when he arrived in Canada. The language 
spoken by the mixed Indians at the time of his arrival was cor- 
rupted to such an extent, that it formed a new Huron dialect. 
If the supplement to the dictionary, written by Sagard, a book 
of dialogues in Huron, had not been lost, this dictionary would 
be of still greater value. 

The greatest linguist of the Micmac language at present 
is Pacificus Buisson of Valigny, O. M. Cap. (born 1863). He 
has been laboring among the Micmacs since 1894. To date he 
published the following works in Micmac (Restigouche, P. Q.): 
an almanac (1902), a prayer-book (1903), a catechism (1906), 
a Bible history (1908), an enlarged edition of the prayer-book 
(1912), a history of the Micmacs (1910), a short history and 
liturgy of the Church, a hymnal, and base ball rules. Since 
May, 1908, he has been publishing a monthly paper, The Mic- 
mac Messenger (4 pages). At present he is working on a 
larger hymn book. In 1921 he reissued Father Kauder’s Man- 
ual of Prayers, Instructions, and Hymns in Micmac Hiero- 
glyphics. 

It was only in the roth century that scholars began to rec- 
ognize comparative philology as the science of lan guage 
strictly so called. Still, we may not forget that centuries before, 
scholars had begun to compare languages with 
one another, in order to study their relations, 
their similarity or dissimilarity of structure, and 
their development. The Friars Minor were pioneers in devel- 
oping the science of comparative philology. 


Comparative 


Philology 
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William of Rubruck, O. Min. (died after 1256), was the 
first European to call attention to the relationship between Ger- 
man and the Indo-European group of languages (1255), as 
well as to the family unity of the Magyars, Bashkirs and Huns 
in the varieties of Finnish races. Eleven years later, Roger 
Bacon, O. Min. (died 1294), who had received first-hand infor- 
mation about Asiatic people and their languages from Friar 
William Rubruck personally at Paris, produced the first sys- 
tem of linguistic philology in his Opus Majus. This far- 
sighted scholar adduced many reasons for the study of for- 
eign languages, setting forth especially the advantages of lan- 
guage study for ecclesiastical purposes, as well as for social and 
political life. He inquired into the causes of language-making, 
and the physiological processes involved in speech. He even 
tried to solve the problem as to which was the original language 
spoken by man. E. Fluegel, professor at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Berkeley, California, in 1902, summarized Friar Bacon’s 
merits as a linguist in these words: “We must admit that Roger 
Bacon deserves an honorable place in the history of philology. 
We cannot deny that this critic marks an important develop- 
ment in philological studies, and that he is a precursor of the 
philology of the Renaissance.”®* Three decades after Bacon’s 
death, another Friar, Paul of Venice (died after 1334), grasped 
the importance of the study of the origin and ramifications of 
languages for scientific purposes. In the sixth chapter of his 
Historia ab origine mundi (still unpublished) he has a long 
dissertation about the causes of speech, the division of lan- 
guages, and their alphabets. For the next two centuries all 
works on the comparison of languages were restricted to Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew, till in 1539 Theseus Ambrosius attempted 
a comparative study of the Oriental tongues spoken in the Near 
East. At the same time the study of the languages of America 
and the Far East had been taken up. These new fields furnished 
a vast store of material for comparative work. Widely diver- 
gent languages were sometimes compared, and questionable de- 
ductions often resulted. A unique distinction of the Japanese 
grammar of Friar Melchior Oyanguren, O. M. Disc. (died 
1747), is the comparison of the Japanese language with Chin- 


95 “Philosophische Studien,” vol. XIX., Leipzig (1902), pp. 164 sq. 
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ese, Tagala, Siamese, Hebrew, Basque, Spanish, and Latin. 
The linguistic observations enhance the value of this work con- 
siderably. °° 

The science of linguistic philology developed out of the 
crude observations and wild deductions of earlier times. The 
discovery of the relationship of the Indo-European languages 
led to the founding of this science. This discovery, in turn, 
was, in a great measure, occasioned by the study of Sanskrit and 
the acceptance of this language as the basis of all language com- 
parison. We meet with the first methodical and conclusive 
proof of the fact of an Indo-European community of languages 
in a treatise of the Jesuit Gaston Cocurdoux, written as early 
as the year 1767. A few years later, Marcus da Tomba, O. 
M. Cap. (died 1803), took up these studies, and anticipated 
some of the great linguistic discoveries made by European 
Orientalists decades later. The principles ascertained by Indo- 
European philology were subsequently applied to other fami- 
lies of languages, and finally led to the founding of compara- 
tive philology as a distinct science. A very substantial work 
of comparative philology of American Indian languages is the 
Clave armonica, 0 concordancia de los idiomas by Honorio 
Mossi de Cambiano, O. M. Obs., published at Sucre (Bolivia) 
in 1859, and in an enlarged edition at Madrid in 1864. Bishop 
Anastasius Hartmann, O. M. Cap. (died 1866), published at 
Bombay in 1852 his Tabellae synopticae conjugationum linguae 
graccae, arabicae, persicae, hindostanae et turcicae. 

The study of the extinct Babylonian-Assyrian and Old 
Egyptian languages was taken up by the Friars only in recent 
years. The first and only student of Assyriology among the 
Friars is Maurus Witzel, O. F. M., who published K eilin- 
schriftliche Studien (vol. I, Leipsig, 1918, vol. II, Fulda, 1920, 
and vol. Ill, Fulda, 1922. There are 525 pages in all). Hil- 
aire de Barenton, O. M. Cap., has the distinction of being the 
pioneer and only Friar student of Egyptology. He published 
a comparative philology in which he proves that the Etruscan 
language was a dialect of the Old Egyptian language (La Langue 
Etrusque, dialect de Vancien Egyptien, Paris, 1920). By this 
work he settled a long disputed problem of philology, and 
bridged over the chasm between some very divergent languages. 


96 “Arch, France. Hist.,” I. (1908), p. 244, 
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In 1922 he again astonished Orientalists when he deciphered 
accurately, completely and for the first time, the so-called Gou- 
dea Cylinders which are preserved in the Louvre at Paris, and 
which bear a pre-Assyrian or properly so-called Sumerian text 
inscription. These cylinders date from about 2100 B. C. and 
are perhaps the oldest records in existence. The so-called 
“Sumerian problem” which had perplexed Assyriologists for 
many years, was also solved by this Capuchin Friar. In the 
third volume of Etudes Orientales he solved the “Basque prob- 
lem,” by proving from the Goudea Cylinder text that the Basques 
and Oscans formed one empire at the time of Goudea (2100- 
2080 B. C.) independent of that of the Latins (Le temple de 
Goudea et les origines Italiennes, Paris, 1922). The fourth 
volume of Etudes Orientales by the same Friar gives a recon- 
struction of the Egyptian chronology and a new solution of the 
problem of the date of the pyramids (Le mystere des Pyramides, 
Paris, 1923). The latest work of Barenton (Abraham en 
Egypte et Chanaan, Paris, 1924) attempts to connect the Celts 
with the Hamitic races which up till now have been treated as 
independent nations in the divisions of people. This Capuchin 
Friar is, beyond any doubt, the greatest living linguist among 
the Friars, and ranks very high among the great Orientalists of 
all ages. 

Closely linked with the language studies are the works com- 
piled by the Friars on the visible expression of words by writ- 
ing. We may mention, incidentally only, models for calligra- 
phy like the Opera a scrivere varie sort dt lettere by Vespasian 
Amphiareo of Ferrara, O. M. Conv. (Venice, 1583, and again 
at Venice, 1620), or works about the problems of orthography, 
like the L’esprit de l’orthographie universalle by Francis of 
Meudon, O. M. Cap. (Paris, 1689). Of greater importance still 
are the works of the Friars on the propagation of American 
Indian hieroglyphics or picture-writing. The first missionaries 
found pictography as a widely developed system of writing 
among the Indians. This lasted down to modern times. Since, 
however, the more complex ideas could not be expressed in this 
crude manner of writing, the Indian hieroglyphics had to be 
perfected in order to serve as a help for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people. The early missionaries did this at many 
places. James of Testera, O. M. Obs., who landed in Mexico 
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in 1529, seems to have been the first to take such a step. His 
system was adopted by others and was long in use. Unfor- 
tunately this kind of pictography, like most others made by 
early missionaries, was virtually a new invention, and repre- 
sented only a few traces of genuine picture-writing. 

In one case, however, the Friars adopted the complete sys- 
tem of Indian hieroglyphics, and by slight improvements on it 
adapted it to literary purposes in the same manner as is found 
in Egyptian pictography. Chrestien Le Clerg, O. M. Recoll. 
(died about 1695), worked among the Micmac Indians of 
eastern Canada from 1675 till 1687. He invented the remark- 
able system of Micmac hieroglyphics in 1677, which he desig- 
nated as an aid to the memory of his Indians in retaining Chris- 
tian teachings or prayers. He tells us that this system was 
suggested to him in the second year of his residence in the mis- 
sion. He noticed how the Indian children made marks and 
designs with charcoal on birch bark and counted these marks 
as they repeated each word of the prayer they were studying. 
The Indians had a good memory for material things, but found 
difficulty in studying any doctrinal piece or prayer by heart. 
To aid their memory along these lines the Indians had hit upon 
the method of associating each idea with a definite symbol or 
material thing, and arranging these symbols in the desired or- 
der. The Indians had been reading their Wwampum records for 
centuries by this method. The material thing serving as a sym- 
bol for a certain idea or a series of ideas was selected arbitrarily, 
so that different Indians used different symbols to express the 
same idea, while the same Indians would choose different sym- 
bols or ideographs for the same idea. 

All these signs were originally of the picture-writing type, 
and more or less conventionalized pictures. Such was the foun- 
dation which Le Clerq had for his system when he began its 
elaboration. Although this system of picture-writing had been 
equally available to his predecessors, he was the first, as far 
as we know, to have the keenness to utilize it. No doubt, Le 
Clerq, in developing his system of Micmac hieroglyphics, made 
use of all existing symbols, but he had to form new ideographs 
to express Christian ideas. All that is left of Le Clerq’s hiero- 
glyphic system 1s found in an illustration embodied in his New 
Relation of Gaspesia (Paris, 1691) facing page 140. About 
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half of the hieroglyphic characters shown there are identical 
with those still in use among the Micmacs. Le Clerq’s system 
was changed and improved by later missionaries. The modern 
hieroglyphics still used by the Micmacs are the work of the 
French missionary, Pierre Maillard, who elaborated them in 
1738. This missionary compiled a catechism and some prayers 
and instructions in these characters. These books were printed 
at Vienna in 1866 for the first time, and Pacificus Buisson of 
Valigny, O. M. Cap., brought out a new edition or facsimile 
reprint in 1921 (Manual of Prayers, Instructions, Psalms, and 
Hymns in Micmac Ideograms, Restigouche, 1921). This was 
hailed with delight by the Micmacs from Massachusetts to New- 
foundland. The present writer had the good fortune to watch 
the Micmac children of Cape Breton studying their catechism 
from Maillard’s Micmac book, and to witness how easily these 
modern children learn to read the hieroglyphics which must be 
traced back in some form to the labors of Friar Christien Le 
Clerq. 

This short survey of the linguistic studies of the Friars 
Minor, incomplete though it had to be, brings out the fact that 
the sons of St. Francis have cultivated all the principal as well 
as many of the minor languages of the globe. 
The Friars were the pioneers in many fields, in 
some languages they stand alone, in others their works are still 
unequalled. Again, this summary of the linguistic produc- 
tions of the Friars does not give a complete idea of the language 
studies of the followers of St. Francis, since a very large num- 
ber of Friar linguists did not compose any works. These re- 
ceive no mention here. In some cases it is very hard to decide 
whether the linguistic proficiency of the Friars was the result 
of a supernatural gift of tongues, or the result of much toil and 
labor. 

If we look over the long list of linguistic works of the 
Friars, we cannot fail to observe that the Friars have carried 
out the ideas of their holy founder in this branch of studies 
better than in any other departments of their varied activity. 
Studies in general are permissible, according to the ideas of St. 
Francis, only as far as they are helpful and useful to the active 
life. Studies which have no immediately practical end, but are 
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merely for scientific purposes, are eliminated from St. Francis’ 
program.*? And the Franciscan linguists have adhered to these 
ideas of their holy founder. This explains why, during the 
Renaissance, when the cultivation of a good Latin style was 
made the supreme end of literary activity of many a humanist’s 
life, the Friars Minor were not carried away by this craze. 
Accordingly the number of books which have no yalue apart 
from their stylistic qualities has remained a negligible quantity 
in St. Francis’ Order. It is. also worthy of note that whenever 
other scholars were cultivating certain fields of linguistics with 
any degree of success, the Friars refrained from entering into 
competition with them, being satisfied to use the linguistic works 
of others, and devoting their own time and energy to different 
languages. This explains, too, why the Friars have not pro- 
duced a larger number of linguistic works. It also gives the 
reason why they have neglected either partially or entirely the 
study of certain languages. Franciscan “utilitarianism’’ has set 
up certain barriers which have never been removed, much to 
the benefit of the Church Universal, and of erring man in par- 
ticular. Apostolic activity has ever been the ideal in St. Francis’ 
Order, and science and studies are nothing but useful means 
to the realization of this high purpose. Where science and 
studies were supplied by others, there was no reason for a 
Friar Minor to devote his time to those branches. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. THEODOSIUS FOLEY:—Fr. John’s paper is at once an evi- 
dence of his scholarly ability and painstaking 


St. Francis as research and an impetus to all his Brethern 
Poet, Linguist and to follow the trail of historical exploration 
Fath f which he has so ably blazed for them. It 

ather o was an intellectual treat. May God bless 


the Modern Drama _ bis untiring work for the glory of the Sera- 
phic Order! 


Out of the many suggestions for detail work with which the paper 
literally bristles I would like to emphasize one ag bearing immediately 
on the subject of this Conference: St. Francis as Poet, Linguist, and 
Father of the Modern Drama. ; 

That St. Francis is all this is clear to all who carefully analyze his 
“Canticle of the Sun” and his other literary and artistic achievements, 


97 Felder, “Studien im Franziskanerorden,” Freiburg (1904), pp. 16-31. 
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such as for instance, his staging of the Mystery of the Nativity, as 
immortalized by the brush of Giotto. 

Before the “Canticle” appeared Italy could lay claim to no partic- 
ular literary production in its own so melodious tongue. This poem 
gave Francis’ most literary disciple, Dante, the inspiration to take up 
the gifted pen of the Poet-Saint, snatched from his hand by Sister 
Death, and to continue constructive work until the Italian language, 
under the genius of this new Homer, reached its culmination. Thus, 
with the Poverello of Assisi as its Father and the great Florentine in 
whom, as Carlyle says, “ten silent Centuries found a yoice’ as its pro- 
pagator, the rich Italian language saw its birth. 


By nature St. Francis was fitted to be a poet. Lively imagination 
coupled with deep feeling caused him to view life always from the poet’s 
standpoint. This constitutes a charm all its own in his life. This 
“Jongleur de Dieu’ was, in the truest sense of the word, an apostolic 
poet or a poetic apostle. Nature and grace, as he interpreted them, 
received a highly poetic meaning that has irresistibly fascinated the 
ages succeeding him. 


Avoiding the “superb sentimentalism,” as Chesterton puts it, of 
the troubadours of his day, Francis purified the “Gay Science” and 
impregnated it with solid piety and truth. God, to him, is the source 
and the soul of everything created. Love is its expression. Thus his 
poetic philosophy of life assumed the characteristic of joyful praise. 
Note Chesterton’s splendid tribute: “So arises out of this almost nihil- 
istic abyss the noble thing that is called Praise; which no one will ever 
understand while he identifies it with nature-worship or pantheistic op- 
timism. When we say a poet praises the whole creation, we commonly 
mean only that he praises the whole cosmos. But this sort of poet does 
really praise creation, in the sense of the act of creation. He praises 
the passage or transition from nonentity to entity; there falls here also 
the shadow of that archetypal image of the bridge, which has given 
to the priest his archaic and mysterious name. The mystic who passes 
through the moment when there is nothing but God does in some 
sense behold the beginningless beginnings in which there was really 
nothing else. He not only appreciates everything but the nothing of 
which everything was made. In a fashion he endures and answers 
even the earthquake irony of the Book of Job; in some gense he is 
there when the foundations of the world are laid with the morning 
stars singing together and the sons of God shouting for joy. That 
is but a distant adumbration of the reason why the Franciscan, ragged, 
penniless, homeless and apparently hopeless, did indeed come forth 
singing such songs as might come from the stars of the morning; and 
shouting, as a son of God.” (“St. Francis of Assisi,’ p. 112, f.) 

It would be barbaric to add one word to this classical tribute, cover- 
ing, as it does, the source of nature of the peculiar poetry, proper only 
to the Seraphic Poet of Assisi. Is it then an exaggeration to call St. 
Francis a poet of the truest nature? Would it not be doing literature 
and language, especially those of Italy, an injustice to pass over the 
great debt they owe to this inspired Minstrel of God? Dr. James J. 
Walsh in his “Greatest of Centuries,” p. 254, writes: “Fortunately in 
recent years there has come, as we have said, a growing recognition 
of the fact that the real beginning ‘of modern art lies much farther 
back in history, and that the real father of the Italian Renaissance 
is a man whom very few people in the last three centuries have appre- 
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ciated at his true worth. Undoubtedly the leader in that great return 
to nature, which constitutes the true basis of modern poetic and artistic 
ideas of all kinds, was St. Francis of Assisi.’ Goerres asserts that 
if there had been no St. Francis at the beginning of the 13th century 
there would have been no Dante at the end. Renan proclaims Francis 
as the greatest religious poet of all times and styles the “Canticle of 
the Sun” as the greatest religious poem since the Hebrew Psalms 
were written. 


One more testimony dealing with St. Francis’ influence on drama 
and I have finished this short discussion. It is also from the pen of 
Dr. Walsh, pp. 238 ff.: “The last place in the world, perhaps, that one 
would look for a great impulse to the development of the modern 
drama, which is entirely a new invention, an outgrowth of Christian 
culture and has practically no connection with the classic drama, would 
be in the life of St. Francis of Assisi....Those who know the life of St. 
Francis best will easily appreciate how dramatic, though unconsciously 
So, were all the actions of his life.’ This trait it was that led him to 
dramatize all the great scenes in the Savior’s life, that he might place 
them before the people living, breathing, and carrying all—the simplest 
as well as the learned—captive in the stream of poetic influence. In 
this way he was truly a dramatist of world-wide significance and a 
power in literature and Matthew Arnold could summarize his position 
in this sphere with the words: ‘Prose could not easily satisfy the 
saint’s ardent soul and so he made poetry.’ The peculiar poetry “was,” 
as Ozanam writes, “the first ery of a nascent poetry which has grown 
and made itself heard through the world.” 


These few words are modestly appended to the paper of Rev. Fr. 
John, not as though Fr, John had not done justice to his subject, but 
to stimulate some gifted Friar to take up this rich subject and do jus- 
tice to St. Francis as a Poet, Linguist and Dramatist, which sums up 
his place in the literature of Italy and of the Christian world. 


FR. FELIX M. KIRSCH:—In view of what Fr. John has said on the 
work of the Oxford Franciscan School, it will not be amiss to record 
here a few passages from the letter sent by Pope Pius XI. on the 

occasion of the seven hundredth anniversary of 
Pope Pius XI. eu iene ti the Friars to England. It will 

e recalled that on Sept. 10, 1224, a little band 
on the Oxford of three English clerics and five foreign lay 
Franciscan School brothers arrived at Canterbury under the Bles- 

sed Agnellus of Pisa whom St. Francis himself 
had commissioned to introduce the Order of Friars into England. Re- 
ferring to the glorious work accomplished by the Friars for the good 
of England, the Pope said: 


“Friars Minor were wont to defend the rights of the oppressed fear- 
lessly and without hindrance before the King and the nobles of the 


between the warring citizens of his own dear Umbria and of other 
Provinces in Italy, so, too, did these Friars, either on their own initia- 
tive or at the request of the contending parties, seek to settle the dis- 
putes and party quarrels. Further, they strove to restore and firmly 
establish the dignity and holiness of the priestly state. 
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“In order to reap these fruits more surely, both among the clergy 
and the people, not only did they equip themselves with the culture 
of solid learning, but furthermore they established theological ‘schools 
both at the Universities and in the various custodies of the Province 
to which all might have access. Moreover, they published many books 
which priests might use with advantage, both for the right adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of Penance and for the fruitful preaching of 
the Word of God. 

“From this eager desire to promote Christian knowledge and to 
train the clergy for the apostolic ministry it came about that a ‘Studium 
Generale’ of the Friars Minor was established at Oxford, and so well 
established that it is deservedly reckoned amongst the chief glories 
of the whole Order, inasmuch as in the course of ages, of those who 
taught there as masters, or who studied there as students, many at- 
tained to the highest distinction and fame. And, indeed, if the Univer- 
sity quickly gained a pre-eminent place and became conspicuous amongst 
the universities of Europe, this is attributed by learned and sagacious 
men to the friendly and almost family intercourse which continuously 
existed between the ‘Studium Generale’ of the Friars Minor and the 
University.” 


FR. CONRAD REISCH:—tThe poetic spirit manifested by St. Francis 
appeared also among his disciples. 

: Thomas of Celano, biographer of the Saint, 
Early Franciscan wrote several hymns in his honor, one of them 
Poets being the sequence, “Sanctitatis nova _ signa.” 
Most probably he is also the author of that im- 

pressive poem incorporated into the Requiem mass, the “Dies irae.” 

Julian of Speyer arranged offices for the feasts of St. Francis and 
of St. Antony with rhyming antiphons composed by himself. 

St. Bonaventure not only wrote poetical prose but also formal poetry. 
The “Lignum vitae’ is a series of meditations on the life of our Lord, 
the import of which is indicated by fifteen stanzas of poetry. For St. 
Louis, King of France, St. Bonaventure composed a little office of the 
Passion containing choice hymns, notably those of lauds and vespers. 
Another poem of his is the “Laudismus S. Crucis,” a portion of which 
has been introduced as a sequence into the mass for the feast of the 
Way of the Cross celebrated by the Friars Minor. Among other poems 
attributed by some to the Seraphic Doctor are “Corona B. Virginis 
Mariae,” detached portions of which occur in the sequence of the 
mass of the Seven Joys celebrated by the Friars Minor, and the ex- 
quisite “Philomena.” 

John Peckham is to be mentioned for his office of the Most Holy 
Trinity. 

Jacopone da Todi wrote the wonderfully pathetic “Stabat mater 
dolorosa,” and probably also its counterpart, the “Stabat mater speciosa.” 
Besides he composed a great number of religious lyrics in Italian. 

Giacomino of Verona wrote Italian poems on heaven and hell, and 
so figures as a precursor of Dante. 

For further details, see Ozanam, Poetes Franciscaines; Holzapfel, 
O. F. M., Geschichte des Franziskanerordens, pp. 295 ff.; Baumgartner, 
S. J., “Geschichte der Weltliteratur,’” IV., pp. 448 ff. 
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FR. SALESIUS SCHNEWEIS:-—-I am almost afraid that if one tries 
to add something by way of discussion to the scholarly and compre- 
hensive paper of Father John Lenhart, it will seem a case of the pro- 

verbial carrying coals to New Castle or of sending 


Language Fords to Detroit. Yet I hope it will not be found 
Difficulti irrelevant to the subject to call attention briefly to 
culties the difficulties connected with the linguistic efforts 


of Missionaries and triumphs of the Catholic missionaries, among 
whom the Friars have ever held such a command- 
ing influence from the very dawn of the Seraphic Order. 

The first difficulty was the great number and variety of languages 
especially in the New World and Africa. Frequently village differed 
from village in language as much as Huropean countries, whilst Aus- 
tralia even had villages with three or four completely different languages. 
And to make matters worse, there was in former times no comparative 
study of languages or philology. 

Another difficulty was found in the peculiar values of certain sounds 
of these languages. We all know how a German‘stumbles over the 
English “th” or how desperately an Irishman has to work on the Ger- 
man “z.”’ The early missionaries of the Friars were beset \with far 
greater difficulties in their linguistic efforts. The native tongue of 
the aborigines frequently contained sounds that could not be found 
in the European languages, e. g., a species of hissing, or again an inar- 
ticulate growl, or again an inimitable nasal twang. But the climax of 
this difficulty was the fact that some savages spoke not only with 
tongue, throat, and lips but even with hands and feet, e. g., touching 
the ears, rubbing the nose, etc. Moreover several consonants were 
sometimes missing entirely. Thus the Hurons had no by fe lem, Dax: 
z. But they made up for these deficiencies by sometimes having a 
variety of two or three consonants where the Latin alphabet is satis- 
fied with one. 

A third difficulty was the so-called custom of cancellation. Father 
Bauke, S. J., relates that the Abipones of South America cancelled every 
word as soon as the bearer of the name of this specified word died. This 
made it almost useless to compile vocabularies. Because a numerous 
tribe could within a generation or two change almost the entire language. 

A fourth difficulty was the backwardness and deception of the natives. 
Their rudimentary stage of mental culture was devoid of abstract terms. 
Such terms as omnipotence, resurrection, holiness had to be paraphrased. 
And no matter how painstaking the missionary might be, there was 
always the possibility of being misunderstood by the natives. And if 
the missionary in his eagerness to get the correct form or word was too 
insistent, the natives would give the wrong information on set purpose. 
This deception was also practiced for the sake of having a good laugh 
on the missionary when he would use a word of the very opposite mean- 
ing he intended. One can hardly doubt that the father of lies insti- 
gated them to these rascalities because frequently immodest and blas- 
phemous terms were thus foisted on the unsuspecting missionaries. 

But despite these and a hundred other difficulties these intrepid 
heralds of the cross persevered and what is still better, triumphed so that 
to-day friend and foe alike acknowledge the indebtedness of the philo- 
logical world to the Catholic religious missionaries, 
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FR. ANTONINE BROCKHUIS:—An impor- 


Linguistic tant item in the history of language study of 
the present day is the linguistic work being 

Work Done by done by the Friars of the Cincinnnati Prov- 

American Friars ince in the country of the Navajo Indians. 


When the Friars opened their missions in 
Arizona in 1898 they found no books nor scholars to assist them in learn- 
ing the language of those Indians. The little that was known of the 
, Speech and customs of the tribe was to be found in the books and 
articles written by Dr. Washington Mathews and Mr. James Stevenson. 
But even that consisted mainly of a fragmentary collection of Navajo 
songs, topographical and personal names. The Friars, therefore, were 
compelled to draw the language from the mouths of Indians word for 
word after the manner of object lessons. By persistent labor and intel- 
ligent Observation they were able finally to obtain a workable language 
system. 

In 1910, twelve years after the arrival of the Friars, the first fruits 
of their labor issued forth from the St. Michael Mission Press—“An 
Ethnological Dictionary of the Navajo Language,” and “A Navajo-Eng- 
lish Catechism.” The former was a joint work of the Friars and was 
limited to 200 copies, while the latter was by the pen of Dr. Anselm 
Weber. These works were followed in 1912 by “A Vocabulary of the 
Navajo Language,” of which 325 copies were printed. 

Fr. Leopold Osterman has translated a Bible History into Navajo and 
has collected copious gramatical notes on the various parts of speech. 
These are still in manuscript. Fr. Berard Haile also has in manuscript 
form a grammar almost complete and a text of the tribal legends. Lack 
of funds prevents all these works from being given to the press. 

Naturally, in order to speed up the missionary work of the Friars, 
their language studies were done hastily. The Friars, therefore, admit 
that some of their first researches need revision. This might be expected 
since they had to rely mostly on the illiterate Indian for much informa- 
tion. Besides the language itself is most difficult. 

The Educational Conference should commend and support these 
arduous labors of the Friars. Their ethnological research work is not 
receiving the sympathetic recognition it deserves. Fr. John’s learned 
paper has proved to us that in pursuing such studies the Friars are main- 
taining the honored traditions of the Order. And to the honor and credit 
of the Friars in the Navajo missions be it recorded that the first product 
of their literary efforts included both a scientific and a religious work. 

In the golden crown of the Franciscan Scientist-Missionaries I would 
have the following Navajo missionaries enrolled—Fr. Anselm Weber, Fr. 
Juvenal Schnorbus, Fr. Leopold Osterman, Fr. Bernard Haile, and Fr. 
Marcellus Troester. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 


Fr. BertHoLD Hartune, O. F. M. 


N the order of nature the power of speech is the greatest, 

the most beautiful that man can exert over man. Power- 

ful is the sword that terrifies, but the word is more power- 
ful. For, as high as mind stands above matter, so high above 
all other powers is the power of the word. For this reason 
Greece and Rome were so great; therefore have all 
civilized nations always striven for the prize of 
eloquence. Eloquence assuredly is the crown of 
intellectual life; the most beautiful of the arts. It is that art 
in the creation of which all the higher faculties of man partici- 
pate. In it is visible the clearness and solidity of the thinker, 
the warmth and depth of persuasion, the enthusiasm of the poet. 
In it are poured forth all the emotions of fervent souls. In 
speech the innermost life of man pulsates; in it there lies en- 
ergy which with irresistible might captivates the audience.”? 
In these eloquent words Dr. Franz Hettinger celebrates the 
grandeur and power of human speech. 

What wonder, then, that language has always commanded 
the absorbing interest of educators, inspired the enthusiasm of 
linguists, who make it the subject of such ardent investigation, 
and has always been assigned such an important place in the 
curriculum of schools. 

The philological element of education embraces the science 
of language, the art of language, and literature. ‘The triple 
educational aim of teaching language in school is the knowledge 
of the technique of language, the skill of using the technique in 
speech and written composition, and a fruitful appreciation of 
the standard works of literature and the rich treasures of 
thought they contain. These aims are attained by the study 
of grammar, rhetoric, and literature. 

The science of language and not the study or teach- 
ing of any particular language, forms the theme of my paper. 


Power of 
Language 


1 Hettinger: Letters to Timothy, 26. 
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The illustrations and applications of the general theories, how- 
ever, are mostly drawn from the classical languages on account 
of their linguistic importance. I shall first describe the scope of 
_ the science of language, and, secondly, the educational value 
of language study. 

The science of language in its most universal acceptation 
treats of the laws that govern human speech, the mutual rela- 
tionship between the various languages, their structure and _his- 
Scope of the torical development. It comprises general lin- 

guistics, comparative philology and special gram- 
mar. General linguistics investigates the fun- 
damental laws and processes of human speech, 
and explains the facts of language according to physical, phys- 
iological and psychological laws. Its theories are to a great 
extent fanciful and improbable, and often stand in glaring con- 
trast to the simple Biblical account of the unity of original 
speech and the violent disruption of linguistic unity. 

General linguistics investigates the complex series of phys- 
iological processes in the formation of articulate sound, the 
mental content of speech and its psychological reaction on the 
mind; explains the analyzing and synthetizing process of the 
mind in creating the grammatical elements of speech, traces the 
origin of inflectional endings; that, for instance, “loved” is the 
contraction of “love-did”; the derivation of one part of speech 
from another, as “highly” from “high-like.” General linguis- 
tics also endeavors to trace the origin of human speech and 
here trespasses on the domain of philosophy. Linguists, as a 
class, view this fascinating subject in the light of Darwinian 
evolution, and start with an originally speechless caveman. I 
shall merely hint at the various theories that attempt to give a 
scientific explanation of the genesis of human speech. 

Traditionalism holds that speech was directly revealed by 

aa. God. If this be so, why did God lead the ani- 
Origin of mals of the earth before Adam, that he might 
Language see, by what names Adam would call them? 
(Gen. 2, 19). 

The nativistic theory teaches that man possesses speech by 
nature, in the same manner as he possesses sight and hearing. 
This “ding-dong” theory maintains that as the hammer upon 


Science of 


Language 
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striking the gong produces sound, so an external impression 
upon the mind induces speech. 

Of the empiric theories, the synergastic or “yo-he-ho” hy- 
pothesis holds that speech began with the sounds accompanying 
exertion, sounds which are uttered to relieve muscular tension. 

The onomatopoetic or “bow-wow” theory teaches that 
speech was originally imitative of natural sounds; as, for in- 
stance, cuckoo. Onomatopceias, however, are, according to 
Humboldt, only artificial flowers without roots. They are ster- 
ile and cannot produce language. 

The interjectional or “pooh-pooh” theory maintains that the 
beginnings of human speech consisted in interjections, as the 
natural expressions of strong emotion, But against this we may 
urge that interjections are rather a negation of language, since 
they usually creep in where language fails. 

The most rational view, perhaps, is that of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, that God bestowed upon man the gift of speech in 
potentia; and that speech in actu is the conscious intelligent cre- 
ation of man. 

The evolutionary theories in the Darwinian sense are dis- 
credited by the history of language, which seems to show that 
the evolution of speech is rather a downward process. Even the 
modern German with all its perfections and grand literature is 
said to be but a worn-out relic of ancient Gothic. (cf. Schleicher, 
Sprachvergl. Unters., I, 14). 

__ _We must look with admiration upon prehistoric men, as the 

builders of language, man’s noblest achievement. They must 
have been men of superior intelligence, since they planted all the 
roots we find in the field of language. Historic men, despite all 
their intellectual culture and vast progress, have but developed 
the linguistic roots inherited from grey antiquity without adding 
to their number. So much of general linguistics. 


Comparative philology or comparative grammar has a much 


narrower scope. It compares the languages spoken by men, 
traces their common roots, their similarities and differences in 


Comparative words and constructions, their common points of 
Philology divergence and subsequent grammatical develop- 
ment, reducing the languages to well defined 


families. The most important of these linguistic families is the 
Indo-European comprising the Sanskrit, Iranian, Slavic, Teu- 
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tonic, Keltic, Greco-Roman, and Romance languages. These 
languages are the most perfect; their literatures are the greatest; 
the nations speaking these languages are the most progressive of 
the human race. Comparative grammar, in a restricted sense, 
can and should constantly be taught in connection with the for- 
eign languages by explaining the similarities and the differences 
in etymology, syntax, idiom, and viewpoint. This redounds to 
a better understanding, not only of foreign languages, but also 
of English. The merits of comparative grammar will receive 
particular attention in the present paper. Special gram- 
mar of the systematic type presents an orderly arrangement and 
description of the forms and constructions of any given language 
at some particular time of its existence; as, for instance, a 
grammar of classical Latin. Special grammar of the historical 
type explains the development of a language from generation to 
generation. Its study is absolutely necessary in order that a 
nation may reap the benefit from the ancient monuments of its 
own language. For language is in a constant process of change. 
If anywhere, it is in the field of language that the words of old 
Heraclitus apply: panta ret. 

Grammar cannot be called a science in the strict sense of the 
word, like astronomy or physics. It merely reduces to a system, 
classifies and describes what is actually found in any particular 
language or in language in general. We can 
trace the laws that govern the motions of the 
planets and point out the necessary cause of 
their perturbations. These laws are constant, inexorable, and 
universal. But grammar cannot assign general and immutable 
laws that dominate the genesis and evolution of language. To 
what universal law could we attribute the great radical and 
evolutional variety of human speech? Why should “homo” 
and “Mensch,” absolutely different in etymology and sound, 
signify one and the same thing? 

Grammar, however, investigates the accidental causes of lin- 
guistic phenomena. It assigns reasons for the differences of 
etymological and syntactical constructions in different lan- 
guages. It shows, to cite but one example, why in the classi- 
cal languages the position of the words in a sentence enjoys the 
greatest freedom and widest latitude. The reason is, because 
the inflectional endings sufficiently indicate the relations of word 
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and thought. But English having “emancipated itself from the 
thralldom” of grammatical gender and declensional and conju- 
gational terminations, must submit to the burden of “position” 
and cumbrous auxiliaries. In the sentence: ‘“‘Venissem, si 
potuissem,” the one inseparable form “venissem” expresses five 
ideas: 1) the fundamental meaning of coming; 2) past time; 
3) unreality; 4) first person; 5) singualr number. This single 
form in Latin must be rendered by four distinct words in Eng- 
lish: “I would have come.” 

Though grammar cannot be dignified with the name of sci- 
ence in the strict sense of the word, yet it is a science in the 
sense that it is a branch of systematized knowledge recognized 
as a distinct field of investigation. 

Grammar finds, clearly explains, and coordinates what is 
found in language; and the rules of grammar are not laws 
according to which speech is fashioned; but they are mere state- 
ments of existing linguistic facts. Language antedates gram- 
mar. Man gave intelligent expression to his thoughts in all their 
great multitude, variety and shades before he could give an ex- 
planation for the different forms of expression. Literature ex- 
isted long before grammar. Sanskrit and Greek were perfect 
languages reaching far back into prehistoric times, and probably 
had been for ages the vehicles of great literature before the 
grammarians submitted these languages to analysis. But by 
means of the subsequent linguistic investigations man first 
obtained a scientific knowledge of the genius of the speech and 
the beauties of its literature. This study became for the student 
a guide for the correct use of the language, and a key to the 
treasures of its literature. This is true of the study of the gram- 
mar of one’s native tongue, but preéminently so of forei gn 
tongues and especially of the two classical languages. The im- 
portance of the latter is enhanced by the historical fact that our 
modern civilization is largely founded on Greco-Roman culture. 

This is, in brief, the outline of the scope of the three branches 
of the science of language in its universal acceptation as Sprach- 
wissenschaft. But the science of language, in a narrower sense, 
is the “‘scientia bene loquendi et scribendi,” or Sprachkunde, 
comprising the study of grammar and the theory of rhetoric. 

Grammar as part of the philological element of education 
has, according to Willmann, a twofold function. 
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Twofold a) Technical grammar serves as a guide to the 
Piass correct use of language. It is analytic when 


it teaches the laws of speech abstracted from 
the standard works of literature; and syn- 
thetic, when it teaches how to apply correctly in speech and com- 
position the results of analysis. In grammatical synthesis lies 
the chief educational value of technical grammar, since it secures 
the correctness of written and spoken language. 
b) Exegetical grammar forms the key to the interpretation of 
the literary works of any language, but especially the classics, 
which are the best models of speaking and writing, and the 
standard authorities of linguistic expression. Exegetical gram- 
mar is taught in connection with the reading of literature; and, 
hence, leads the student into the vast and rich treasure-house of 
human and divine thought, and is naturally adapted to exert 
upon the student’s mind and heart the profoundest influence. 
Having thus briefly described the scope of the science of lan- 
guage, we shall now discuss the educational value of language 
study. The science of language is 
Educational Value of here considered in all its educational 
Language Study functions collectively. The educa- 
tional value of language study is 


of Grammar 


both formal and material. 

A. Formal education aims primarily at the cultivation and 
development of the mind; whereas material education seeks to 
impart knowledge. To gather knowledge and that abundantly, 
is certainly of the greatest utility to man, but it is still more 
important to stimulate, form and perfect the student’s intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, and train him to self-activity and 
self-culture. With the educational process of formal instruction 
in the languages, however, the acquisition of knowledge is insep- 
arably united. Formal education aims at the harmonious devel- 
opment of all the faculties of the soul, intellectual and ethical, 
and rises thus immeasurably superior to a mere mechanical acqui- 
sition of innumerable and unrelated bits of information. 

The study of languages, especially of the two classical lan- 
guages is best suited for attaining this primary end of a liberal 
education. For the study of language is, in the first place, a 
school of applied logic. Keen intellectual activity, systematic 
application of the laws of logic, the constant use of analysis and 
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synthesis, enter necessarily into the study of language and thus 
sharpen the mind. Even the more technical side of grammar 
demands great attention in order to obtain a perfect under- 
standing of the language, to acquire skill in its use, and to raise 
language expression to conscious speech. 

In the use of one’s native tongue the development of a reflec- 
tive linguistic consciousness is difficult, because speech acquired 
without labor is more or less an automatic process. The study 
of grammar first unfolds the relation be- 
tween thought and expression; and the con- 
stant comparison of :the idioms, grammat- 
ical :peculianities, and viewpoints of foreign speech with our 
native English, results in the attainment of conscious speech, 
and imparts a:clearer understanding of the laws, genius, and 
technique of our own language. Wiallmann aptly compares the 
grammatical instruction in the mother-tongue to the study of a 
machine in motion: “We discern the function of the parts, but 
they are in motion. We understand the whole, and hence feel 
little inclination to examine the separate parts.” 

But the study of the classical languages with their rich educa- 
tional content possesses this advantage that they exhibit quies- 
cent and new phenomena that command attention and inspire 
interest. Take the sentence: ‘‘When Parmenio had heard that 
King Alexander’s physician was preparing poison for the King, 
he sent a message to the latter to prevent him from drinking 
the potion which the physician had determined to give him.” 
Having the thought clearly defined in our mind, we construct 
and utter the sentence instinctively without conscious attention 
to the laws of English speech. Now attempt to express the 
same thought in Latin, and immediately your speech assumes 
the nature of conscious and painstaking linguistic effort. You 
must consider the relative time of the action of the temporal 
clause and the construction of “cum narrativum” of antecedent 
action (Parmenio cum audisset) ; the syntax of the object clause 
after verba sentiendi (Acc. w. Inf.) ; the relative time of the in- 
finitive (medicum venenum parare); the various modes of ex- 
pressing purpose, selecting the most elegant and studious] y 
avoiding the final infinitive so prevalent in English  (litteras 
misit, quibus impediret); then again the ordinary method of 
expressing purpose after verbs of hindering in place of the 
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prepositional phrase in English (quominus medicamentum bib- 
eret) ; finally the mood to be used in the relative clause: either 
the subjunctive (quod medicus dare constituisset) if you wish 
to express the fact as a thought in the mind of warning Par- 
menio; or the indicative, if you desire to intrude your own per- 
sonality into your narrative by expressing the fact as a thought 
of your own mind. 

Thus the rendition of this short sentence demands a con- 
siderable amount of linguistic technique, keen mental attention 
in its application, and logical processes of thought. The pur- 
pose of grammar is not merely the understanding of language, 
but also the knowledge of the underlying principles, so that 
speech may become a conscious intellectual activity. 

The study of language, both in the etymology of words, and 
the gradual application of the same word to a great number of 
different objects and ideas, and the various syntactical modes of 
expressing thought, is a veritable palaestra of philosophical ex- 
ercise. ; 

Every nation stamps upon its language the impress of its 
own genius, and language study introduces the student into this 
new intellectual world. The comparative study of words and 
expressions makes the student realize that the foreign words 
are, as a rule, not absolutely equivalent to the words by which 
they are rendered in English, and that literal translations are 
often impossible. The student’s surprise, too, at the variety of 
meanings attached to the same word, will cease when he is 
taught the rational process of development of many meanings 
from one original signification, of tropical meanings from the 
proper, of abstract significations from the original concrete. 

How interesting even to trace the internal relation between 
the various and sometimes contradictory meanings attached to 
a simple word; how, for instance, sacer means both sacred and 
accursed ; how colere was originally used only in the expression 
agrum colere, to till the soil; and then the meaning became gen- 
eralized to signify “to bestow care upon”; which meaning is mir- 
rored in the expressions virtutem colere, to practice virtue, and 
deum colere, to worship God; and then, again, by being deprived 
of its connotation of economics, simply signified ‘to inhabit,” 
as in the expression urbem colere, to inhabit a city. 
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How instructive, too, to show the different viewpoints and 
mental attitudes assumed in different languages. After nega- 
tive and indefinite antecedents, where the English uses the indi- 
cative, the Latin employs the subjunctive, to exprss the quality 
or action as characteristic, reality being merely inplied; e. g., 
Nihil est quod tam miiseros faciat quam tmpietas. Therefore, 
the student must first conceive the thought according to the 
manner of the Latins, before he can give idiomatic utterance 
to it; and the same rule applies to the translation of a Latin 
sentence into English. 

How enlightening to the student’s mind, the constant com- 
parison between the idiomatic usages of different languages. A 
foreign expression may often seem ludicrous to the student; 
as, for instance, when the Latins say: Avis turrim circumvolat; 
literally: The bird around-flies the tower. But the amazement 
ceases when the student is shown the great number of analogous 
expressions in English; for instance: He oversteps the bounds. 

The English language of modern days contains a high per- 
centage of Greco-Roman derivatives introduced either mediately 
through the Norman-French, or taken directly from the clas- 
sical languages. Our technical terminology is almost exclu- 
sively Greco-Roman. In the study of the classical vocabu- 
laries the student’s attention should constantly be directed to 
such derivatives and the method of derivation; and in the teach- 
ing of the sciences the etymology of the terms should be ex- 
plained. 

This will facilitate the study of the sciences, give a clearer 
understanding of the English now spoken, and engender the 
stimulating intellectual delight consequent upon clear vision and 
sure possession. 


Thus the study of language and the application of its laws, 
not only sharpens the mind and clarifies mental vision, but gives 
a clearer understanding of one’s mother-tongue. This is chief- 
ly attained by a careful idiomatic translation into English. Such 
translations are the best instruction in English grammar and 
phraseology and show the peculiar perfections and limitations 
of the vernacular, and secure that most important element of 
style, namely precision. My Latin scholars have frequently told 
me that they learned the grammar and mechanism of English 
speech chiefly in the Latin class. 
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Here one point is to be emphasized: not to fall into the 
error of the old grammarians who treated the great modern 
languages as vulgar tongues that had to be shaped according 
to the pattern of Latin, the learned tongue. These modern lan- 
guages enjoy an independent existence, and have given to the 
world a rich literature. They are so peculiar in their entire 
architecture, that they cannot be grammatically built upon a lin- 
guistic foundation of an entirely different construction. The 
benefit accruing to the mother-tongue from the study of an- 
other language emanates from the comparison and the historical 
and logical treatment of the peculiar linguistic elements of each. 
The frequency of some syntactical constructions in English, as 
the absolute participle (e. g., The signal being given, we re- 
paired to the assembly hall) and the objective with the infinite 
(e. g., I know him to be a great scholar), must be traced to the 
influence of Latin grammar. 

The study of language is also a school of esthetics. Noble 
diction, appropriate words and phrases, lucid and _ perspicuous 
constructions, harmony and rhythm, precision and logical de- 
velopment, warmth and pathos (abstracting even from the en- 
nobling content), is calculated to incite and refine the esthetic 
taste of the student, and accustom him to a more elegant style 
of speech and composition indicative of mental culture. The 
language of the great monuments of human speech is the re- 
fracting medium in which the rays of thought sparkle and scin- 
tillate, and in which truth, though it is but one, unfolds itself 
in countless hues, like the rays of light passing through a crys- 
tal prism. The esthetic taste cultivated and, as it were, elec- 
trified by linguistic study gradually takes loftier flights, and 
embraces everything that is beautiful and noble in life, nature 
and art. Thus, the study of language is a school of applied 
logic, a school of instruction in one’s native tongue, and a school 
of esthetics. 

Beside the formal value of the study of language, there is 
a second educational gain; namely the acquisi- 


L . 

dy sa tion of material knowledge. In this respect, the 
Material study of language is far superior to mathema- 
Knowledge tics, which possesses, indeed, great formal and 


practical value, but lacks the ideal content. 
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Language is the embodiment of thought, and emotion, and 
therefore unfolds to the student a nation’s psychology. Lan- 
guage emanates from the national spirit, is the mirror reflect- 
ing this spirit, and in turn reacts on the national mind. ; 

Cardinal Wiseman, in his second lecture on the comparative 
study of languages, expresses the opinion that God’s purpose 
in bestowing upon the human race varied forms of speech was, 
among others, the sharing out among them of intellectual pow- 
ers; not in this sense, however, that language is the efficient 
cause of thought, but that it moulds and modifies the peculiar 
character of the spirit’s conceptions. The Cardinal says: 


The Semitic family, destitute of particles and grammatical 
forms suited to express the relations of things, stiffened by an 
unyielding construction, and confined by the dependence of 
words upon verbal roots, to ideas of outward action, could not 
lead the mind to abstract ideas; and hence its dialects have 
ever been adapted for the simplest historical narratives and 
for the most exquisite poetry, where mere impressions or 
sensations are felt and described in the most rapid succession; 
while not a school of native philosophy has arisen within their 
pale, not an element of metaphysical thought occurs in their 
sublimest compositions. 

But to the Indo-European was given a wonderful suppleness in 
expressing the inward and outward relations of things, by flec- 
tion in its nouns, by conditional and indefinite tenses in its 
verbs, by the tendency to make or adapt innumerable particles, 
but principally by the powerful and almost unlimited faculty 
of compounding words; joined whereunto is the facility of 
varying, inverting, and involving the construction, and the 
power of immediately and completely transferring the force 
of words from a material to a purely mental representation. 
Hence, while it is a fit instrument for effecting the loftiest 
designs of genius, it is no less powerful in the hands of the 
philosopher, and in it and by it have arisen those varied sys- 


tems which have attempted to fathom the human understand- 
ing. 


The study of language, however, not only introduces the 
student into the laboratory of human thought and teaches him 
racial psychology; but, in the second place, it forms a supple- 


Language ment to history. As the structure and strati- 
Stidy fication of rocks and the fossil remains em- 
Siipplements bedded in them, enable geologists to construct 
Fiistaty a plausible life story of our planet, its fauna 


and flora, so the native elements of a nation’s 
language are the reliable guides that enable historians to pene- 
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trate into the dim realms of prehistoric times, reconstruct a 
nation’s forgotten history, its religious beliefs, political and 
social institutions, its intellectual, ethical, and esthetic culture, 
its mode of living, and manner of occupation, its original home; 
and from the foreign accretions to the language, glimpses can 
be gained of the nation’s wanderings and foreign relations. 
Thus language study is a subsidiary department of history in all 
its numerous branches, furnishes material for the history of 
religion, philosophy, arts and sciences, in short, of the history 
of civilization. Furthermore, as Humboldt rightly maintains, 
the language of every nation embodies a peculiar world-view 
and thus presents to the student new aspects of the Universe. 

How much historical information can be gleaned from the 
English language itself, even if all historical records were lost! 
The warp and woof of the language is Teutonic, revealing the 
historic fact that the Anglo-Saxons were of Germanic extrac- 
tion. The names which they gave to their towns, point to 
the parts of Germany whence they came. The Danish influence 
on Anglo-Saxon speech, penetrating even into the very realm 
of the pronouns, shows the complete amalgamation of the Dan- 
ish conquerors with the natives. The Norman-French accretion 
tells of the Norman conquest, and the absorption of the victors 
by the conquered. The fact that even ordinary speech is in- 
filtrated with Latin derivatives, loudly proclaims the cultural 
influence which for centuries the Latin speech exercised upon 
the English mind. The technical terms in mathematics and 
astronomy, largely of Arabic origin, tell of Arabian superior- 
ity in these sciences; the musical terms in English tell of the 
Italian progressiveness in this art. The far-reaching commer- 
cial relations are apparent from the multitude of foreign 
words taken over with the foreign products; as, coffee from 
Arabia, tea from China, cocoa from Polynesia. 

The process of the historical function of language study 
is analogous to that employed by historians, when they recon- 
struct the history of German civilization in the 13th century, 
to a great extent, from the sermons of the greatest pulpit ora-. 
tor of the 13th century, the Franciscan Friar, Blessed Berthold 
of Regensburg. 

In the next place, the study of language is an auxiliary 
department of literature and forms the key to its treasures. 
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We can never perfectly understand the classics of any nation 
The Key to unless we understand the language in which 

they are written, since the two are inextricably 
interwoven and interdependent. No one can 
understand the world’s greatest epics without 
a knowledge of Homeric speech. The same is true of poet- 
ical works and much more so of philosophical writings. To 
follow the flights of poetic inspiration and penetrate the depths 
of philosophical thought we must first understand the language 
in which they are couched. Consider the case of Biblical ex- 
egesis. What immense strides were made in this field of re- 
search since Bible students became alive to the absolute neces- 
sity of language study, not only of Hebrew, but of other Orien- 
tal languages. How much light has since been shed upon the 
meaning of obscure Bible texts! How much the interpretation 
of Scriptures has profited by the study of language. 

Language being the medium of tradition secures the con- 
tinuity of human thought, not only within the pale of any par- 
ticular nation, but among mankind in general. It is due to 
this important function of language that there exists a com- 
merce of thought between nation and nation, between the pres- 
ent and the past. Otherwise men would be unable to profit by 
the achievements of their forebears or of other nations. Men 
would constantly be obliged to lay anew the foundations of civ- 
ilization. Every nation would be limited to the views of the 
existing generation, and be deprived of the accumulated exper- 
ience of millenniums. Every nation would be a sequestered 
island within the vast world of human thought. 

But the study of language removes all barriers, introduces 
the student into the realms of world-thought. Thus the literary 
works of bygone days have inspired whatever is great and 
noble in modern literature, have served as the best models of 
imitation, and have been the perennial fountains of knowledge 
in every field of human endeavor. I must forbear pursuing any 
further the subject of language study as the key to the treasures 
of literature, lest I trespass on the domain of literature, which 
forms the theme of another paper. 


What has been said will suffice to show that the study of 
language introduces the student into the psychology, history, and 
literature of a nation, and I shall therefore conclude my dis- 


the Treasures 
of Literature 


ee 
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cussion of the scope and educational value of language study. 
This value cannot be expressed in monetary units, as that of 
the so-called practical sciences, but must be reckoned in terms 
of mental, moral, and esthetic worth. It is the judgment of 
many experienced educators, that the study of language, espec- 
ially of the classics, has this advantage over that of mere scien- 
tific or technical schooling, that it produces a well-balanced and 
more rapid development of the mind, a deeper knowledge, 
greater independence of judgment, a livelier zest for private 
research, greater mental acumen and versatility, and a more’ 
perfect power of expression. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. FELIX M. KIRSCH:—Fr. Berthold has treated his subject so 
well that the Friars seem at a loss as to how his paper might be 
supplemented by any further remarks of theirs. Nor shall I venture to 

u offer any suggestion of mine, but shall quote from 
Expression as the the writings of a man who is known as a success- 

: ful teacher of both the science and art of language 
Chief Purpose of —the Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J. Father 
Language Study _ Donnelly says in “America” (Aug. 10, 1918, p. 

439): “Avoid a multiplicity of information sub- 
jects and any early specialization in them. Center on expression as the 
chief purpose of language study from the early grades up to the first 
years, at least, of college. Subordinate the rest of the course to the art 
of writing and speaking. Follow Professor Gildersleeve’s splendid advice, 
giving a minimum of precept, a maximum of practice and having early 
contact with the authors in continuous passages. Grade your precepts 
and your authors to exemplify the precepts. Teach letter-writing 
through Cicero and English models. Teach narrative through Caesar, 
Xenophon and Macaulay, or Irving. Teach the simplest of short stories 
through the fables of Aesop, Phaedrus and Gay. Teach the essay 
_ through Cicero, Plato, and Newman. Teach epic poetry through Homer, 
Vergil and Milton. Teach lyric poetry through Latin, Greek, and Eng- 
lish poets.... 

“Have one book of precepts for each of the arts of rhetoric, poetry, 
and essay-writing, using the same terminology for all languages, and 
illustrate the same rule simultaneously from the different authors. Have 
one professor for the three languages. To divide the languages among 
different professors would be to multiply them unnecessarily, and to 
destroy the unity and simplicity of education. Do not have professors 
of Latin, Greek, or English, but have professors of poetry, of essay- 
writing, of correct expression,.,,” 
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HE word “art” is a contraction of the Greek “arete, ” 
meaning virtue, industry, force, ability. ‘Art tends to 
operation and strives to shape the outer objects into the 

moulds of the artist: Omne agens agit simile sibi. To attain its 
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end, art holds at its command a synthesis of practical means 
Introductory and principles, by which man realizes a plan, or 
Defnition expresses his soul. As opposed to ethics, art 

concerns the ‘‘facere” and not the “agere,” so 
that moral righteousness is alien to its scope. But “difference 
from” is not “indifference to’’; the artist himself must submit to 
the superior laws. The longings of sentiment, and all that is 
living, ardent, generous and exquisite within ourselves, have 
given birth to the fine arts, which the ancients called the “lib- 
eral arts,’ on account of their intellectual nature. So with the 
art of language. 

If we attempt a definition, we say that the art of language 
is the imparting of the soul’s own beauty to the worded thought, 
so that one hearer may partake of the operator’s impressions, 
conformably to the law which demands in the receiver the repe- 
tition of the very emotions that prompted the artistic produc- 
tion. Language, under the management of the artist, is en- 
dowed with a double activity: its own, and the superior activity 
he has infused. Just as an instrument, when left alone, would 
never attain the effects for which it was made; so language, 
however correct, when deprived of the artist’s influx, would 
never stir the souls of men. The art of language therefore ob- 
viously possesses a power, to the heights of which its rivals 
cannot aspire, and virtually contains all that they are able to 
effect. As words stand for thought, we may safely assert that 
the art of language deals with thought. In consequence, its ac- 
tion has the spirituality and universality of thought itself. 

Why should certain books be looked upon as literary or ar- 
tistic, whilst others are called scientific? Should not the clear 
expression of truth entitle any work to rank among the produc- 
tions of literary art? Cardinal Newman gives 


a con to the following explanation: “I have said that lit- 
a Me erature is one thing and that science is another, 


that literature has to do with ideas and science 
with realities, that literature is of a personal character.... 
‘St. Paul’s epistles, then, I consider to be literature in a real 
and true sense, as personal, as rich in reflexion and emotion 
as Demosthenes or Euripides, and- without ceasing to be reve- 
lation of objective truth, they are expressions of the subjec- 
tive, notwithstanding.” On the same ground a theorem of 
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‘Euclid or an article of the Summa may glow with forceful evi- 
dence, but could not be called literary, precisely on account of 
the lack of personal element in the expression. Montaigne read 
authors not for their science, but for their style; and Fr. Val- 
entine, O. F. M., tells us that “art resides in the expression, 
or what may be called the style of an author.” 

Ideas remain the property of all, but style is the stamp of 
each. Even the same words in different mouths will give a 
different sound. According to Hello, style is the production 
Art of our person; it is our creation. Any ordinary man 

as ; ; 

can perceive a great truth, but to say that truth in 
Style definitive terms, to speak it in immortal language, 
to sign it with one’s name, one must be a man of genius. 
Thought, however splendid, cannot dispense with style. Nay, 
to preserve its dignity, thought needs style. That was Veuil- 
lot’s view when he wrote: “The baseness of a word reviles the 
thought.’” The same thought, entering a thousand intellects, 
will come out under a thousand different expressions. These 
will vary according to the secret elaboration undergone in the 
soul, and the word will don the aspect taken on by the thought. 
Our language bears our effigy, coined upon our idea as a metal 
in fusion. Rhetoricians may invite their disciples to try and 
penetrate the secret of the style of great writers. But great 
minds are inviolable. All a plagiarist can do is to take the 
outer dress which will always loosely fit dwarfish measures. 
We do not condemn the study of models which will guide and 
inspire the writer, but simply reprove servile imitation. “To 
reject all imitation,” declares Reynolds (Lectures on Painting), 
quoted by Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J., in Model English (Teach- 
ers Manual), “is to keep art always in its infancy.” ‘To avoid 
imitating others,” Reynolds also states, “is to fall into the worse 
fault of imitating self, and so becoming monotonous. .. . Person- 
ality and originality will be trained, not crushed, by some prac- 
tice in imitation.” There exists no positive recipe to produce 
beauty, nor are there any easy methods to learn difficult arts. 

How many, in these materialistic times, would greet an ar- 
tistic speech with disinterested smiles. Certain it is that ar- 
rangement of words, and words themselves, deserve minute 
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Importance attention. I know that Shakespeare has written: 
of the Art apa oe name; a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” But we read in St. 
a3 mone Paul: “Dedit Illi nomen, quod est super omne 
nomen.” What was wanting to Moses when God sent him to 
Pharaoh? What was Jeremiah’s complaint before Jehovah? 
The object of their entreaty, and of God’s answer, was the gift 
of words: for, when Moses said: “I beseech thee, Lord, I am 
not eloquent from yesterday and the day before; and since 
Thou hast spoken to Thy servant, I have more impediment 
and slowness of tongue” (Exodus, IV, 10), the Lord did not 
overlook the objection, but answered: “Go, and I will be in 
thy, mouth: and I will teach thee what thou shalt speak.” (IV, 
12). When the Lord said to Jeremiah: “I sanctified thee, and 
made thee a prophet unto the nations” (Jer. 1-5), and the pro- 
phet answered: “Ah, ah, ah, Lord God: behold, I cannot 
speak, for I am a child” (1, 6), the Lord added: “Behold, I 
have given my words in thy mouth.” And when Jesus bade 
his disciples a last farewell, He thought not of recommending 
science, or politics, or diplomacy, but He told them to preach: 
Euntes docete omnes gentes. In Holy Church, the spoken word 
becomes the moral bearer, and, as it were, the sacrament of the 
Personal Word of God. 

Not God alone, but man also attaches great importance to 
language. We read in Willmann-Kirsch: ‘All men acknow- 
ledge that language is a sharp sword and an instrument of 
power. Eloquent speech moves the hearts and wills of men; 
the orator and the poet sway the masses, and the impassioned 
preacher moves the sinner to do penance.” In the National 
Democratic Convention of 1896, W. J. Bryan furnished. a 
striking example of the power of eloquence, when fifteen thous- 
and persons, to whom the speaker was unknown, were so 
deeply impressed, as to nominate him, with universal applause, 
to the presidential candidacy. 

In every state of life, the mastery of language, either for 
legal or political, military or religious ends, is indispensable to 
all who would arrive at anything like distinction or lasting in- 
fluence. “Secundum hoc opus sermonis,” says our own subtle 
Doctor, “homo maxime se habet civiliter et politice.” “But 
to him who is aiming at inner formation, it is a personal orna- 
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ment and an element of beautiful living” (Willmann-Kirsch). 
Literature does not only store the mind with facts, rules and 
systems, but it teaches us to value lofty and beautiful ideas, to 
keep in view our priestly ends, to fathom and compass human 
nature, with its passions, instincts, qualities and defects. Lit- 
erary studies, by their minute discipline, will develop accuracy, 
power of analysis, and directness in the exposition of doctrine; 
thus harmonizing intelligence, memory, tact and force, which 
holy ministry requires. “One cannot,” says Bossuet, “help ad- 
miring the use of language in human affairs. Language not 
only interprets all counsels, concludes treaties, engages the hon- 
our of men, and marshalls commerce; but it operates still more 
effectively in our religious ministry. We cannot obtain grace 
without the means established by God. Now the Son of God, 
the only mediator for our Redemption, has chosen the Word 
to be the instrument of grace and the universal organ of His 
Spirit in the sanctification of souls.” (Bossuet: Prédication de 
L’Evang. III Point, début). 

-~ Newman and Milton, on the other hand, find that literature 
is not only a help for specialization, but a remedy against its 
excess. Cardinal Newman says (Jdea of a University, pp. 
168-169): “If it be necessary, as it is beyond all question neces- 
sary, that society should be split into divisions and subdivisions, 
in order that its several duties may be well performed, yet we 
must be careful not to yield up ourselves wholly and exclu- 
sively to the guidance of this system; we must observe what 
its evils are, and we should modify and restrain it by bringing 
into action other principles which may serve as a check and 
counterpoise to the main force.” Newman quotes Milton on 
education: “In the cultivation of literature is found that com- 
mon link, which, among the higher and middling departments 
of life, unites the jarring sects and subdivisons into one inter- 
est, which supplies common topics, and kindles common feel- 
ings unmixed with those narrow prejudices with which all pro- 
fessions are more or less infected... . And thus, without directly 
qualifying a man for any of the employments of life, it en- 
riches and ennobles all. Without teaching him the peculiar 
business of any one office or calling, it enables him to act his 
part in each of them with better grace and more elevated car- 
riage; and, if happily planned and conducted, is a. main in- 
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gredient in that complete and generous education which fits a 
man to perform justly, skillfully and magnanimously, all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” 

Perhaps the educational history of all nations offers the 
most compelling argument in favor of the art of language. 
However different the character of nations, their customs, their 
ideals or their achievements, one common trait is 
their high appreciation of this art, either in the school- 
room or in the forum. 

As far as history can explore, all nations draw half of 
their public life and power from the productions of linguistic 
art, and well they might, for, as Bourassa, the great Canadian 
orator, remarks: “When it comes about that a nation ceases 
to express its thoughts and feelings in its own language, in 
which it has grown and acquired its ethnical temperament, then 
that nation is lost as a nation.” 

In Science of Education the same thought is happily ex- 
pressed: “To love and cherish its literature is absolutely neces- 
sary for the self-preservation of a nation, and to have its some- 
time disowned poetry return to honour, is synonymous with 
the rebirth of the nation....‘They had no poet and they died’ 
is written on the tombs of all forgotten races. The Greeks had 
a perennial source of patriotism in the works of Homer; and 
the Romans in the poems of Vergil and Horace. Dante and 
his successors gave the Italians their national consciousness 
when the political and social institutions failed so to do. The 
enthusiasm of the German Wars of Liberation was inspired by 
the rediscovered German poetry of the Middle Ages.”  Lit- 
erature is thus so closely interwoven with the deepest life of na- 
tions, that it is as the breath of their souls. Tracing the his- 
tory of the art of language would be tantamount to writing 
the history of civilized humanity. | 

We might pause to inquire whence any art derives its pow- 
er over intelligent beings. I remember the axiom of Pope: “The 
proper object of man’s study is man’; which might be modi- 
fied to read: “The proper object of man’s in- 
terest is man.” Writings devoid of the human 
element, might remain a matter of study, but 
would fail to provide the elevated benefits of spiritual culture; 
they would last so long as they proved useful; but like those 
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books of yore, crammed with scientific theories, expressed in 
uncouth language, they would yield their places to more ad- 
vanced learning and find a mooring in unfrequented recesses of 
libraries. Humanities demand a complete expression of the 
being and life of the most perfect creature that the divine Ar- 
tisan has left His print upon: ‘“‘Signatum est super nos, lumen 
vultis tui, Domine.’”’ Not only do they demand the expression 
of human nature, but also of the environment of man; as they 
concern his life, and are colored with that tint of sensibility we 
all relish as though it revealed not only the hearts of others, 
but also our own sentiments. He who would interpret human- 
ity, or his nation, must develop a sense of life, a habit of obser- 
vation, and maintain a perpetual contact with the real; he must 
absorb the wealth of beauty which surrounds him: and when the 
writer has assimilated the landscape and the village, the glories of 
dawn, and the sweetness of summer evenings, it is time for 
him to stir his heart, to let all his faculties, according to their 
natural hierarchy, prey upon their booty, and to speak his soul. 
Now man desires a total expression of self; not of intellect, nor 
' of passion, nor of sentiment exclusively; but of all in one ac- 
cord. If a man speaks only by syllogisms he will lull every- 
‘body to sleep; if he neglects thought to indulge in impassioned 
strains he may impress his audience, but will at the same time 
mislead it often into error. Too much sentimentality will kill 
sentiment by exasperation, just as strong stimulants will bring 
about anesthesia. As a practical conclusion we perceive that 
only a full development of the faculties will allow of valuable 
artistic production. An artist should learn to see, feel, read 
the most inanimate things. He must, like St. Francis, learn to 
find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything. 

We advocate a logical frame of mind not to stifle the spon- 
taneous outburst of sentiment, but to furnish the artist with 
basic principles, and prevent aberrations, or hazy, feeble, and 
diffuse writing. When the intellect is sound, let the artist open, 
to their capacity, all the avenues of his soul to the aesthetical 
emotions ever waiting at his door; let him vibrate at each touch 
of beauty; let the intellect brighten, the heart grow warm, and 
all sentiment rejoice in the harmonious seizure of the splendors 
of creation. Then only will his words voice the secrets of the 
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human heart. To see the beautiful with his whole soul, then 
to express it just as it appeared in the vision, seems to be the 
task of the word artist. 

. “An art of language,” remarks Willmann-Kirsch, “that does 
not proceed from a content, whether of thought or feeling, to 
be embodied in words, is unreal.’ Theré was a time, during 
the Renaissance, and even in the nineteenth century, when the 
content enjoyed but scant importance in a work of art. For 
the critics of those periods, the writer had to busy himself, not 
as to the matter, but as to the manner only. Yet it is the func- 
tion of art “not to deal with airy nothing,” but to transfigure 
its subject and to set it off to advantage. 

Horace says in his Ars Poetica: Sumite materiam vestris, 
qui scribitis, aequam Viribus. We should not exaggerate this 
counsel, which Gratry (Les Sources; L’idée inspiratrice) thinks 

: out of place: “Does an intelligent man ever choose 
Choi ce of his subject? If he has none, he does not write.” 
Subject According to the learned Oratorian, an actual 
necessity should impose the subject. Evidently, Gratry does 
not address himself to rhetoricians who make of writing a trade; 
but to him who writes to follow a vocation, to relieve a neces- 
sity of his soul. Every subject worthy of art should imply 
a drama, at least in a broad sense, and include the three phases 
named by the classics: the exposition, the intrigue, and the ca- 
tastrophe; for those three moments simply reproduce the nat- 
ural-action of the mind before any object. The perception of 
a new theme provokes a conflict with previous conceptions, and 
the conflict resolves itself into the accord of the new with the 
old. Whether the writer wishes to convince a skeptical man, 
to convert a sinner, or to move the indifferent mind, the case 
requires an exposition, a sort of struggle, and a satisfying con- 
clusion, and without that element of life the writing will touch 
the heart only in a feeble way notwithstanding any display of 
virtuosity. 

Vacant explains that man has a twofold means of moving 
his intellect towards the formal act of understanding: either 
through the help of images, or through the action of words. 
The former he names “image-phantasms,” the lat- 
ter, “sign-phantasms.” The latter play the same 
part with regard to the mind as the images of 
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fancy; with more ease, however, because the sign-phantasms 
are prepared by the intellect, with a view to their future use. 
“Intellectus,” says Scotus, “est principium nominum, cum sit 
imponens ad beneplacitum.” (Elench. Quaestio, 28, no. 3.) 


The fruitfulness of teaching as well as of education, de- 
pends upon the power of the word-sign to suggest what must 
be otherwise abstracted from images. The sign-phantasm far 
exceeds the images of fancy. How could we indeed represent 
by images the thousand forms and complications wrought by 
the mind? How could we, therefore, bequeath to posterity the 
treasures of great geniuses without these signs? We could 
never find a phantasm for every complex and absract state- 
ment; but we notice in our words the lineaments or features 
which account for the faintest “nuances” in our thoughts. 

The native of a country whose language has been -perfected 
through numerous generations, breathes amidst intellectual opu- 
lence. We cannot develop our learning without the word-signs, 
which stand as the limit of our thinking; to such an extent, 
that only things that can be expressed by words, can furnish 
clear ideas. Language constitutes the subject-matter of the 
word-artist: a collective treasure which he must use with dis- 
cretion. “If too much scope is allowed to language,” says Will- 
mann-Kirsch, II, p. 96, “the speaker drifts aimlessly on, and 
is borne along by the stream of language. But if, on the other 
hand, too much scope is allowed to the individual’s thought 
and feeling, the writer will miss the many concepts, apper- 
ceptions, and turns of thought to which language has been adapt- 
ed through the long and varied thought-activity of the race; 
and this will not only reflect upon the form of the composition, 
but will also materially enfeeble its content.” ‘Each of the fine 
arts,” says Newman in his Jdea of a University, p. 286, “has 
its own subject-matter; from the nature of the case, you can 
do in one, what you can not do in another. A great author 
takes his native language, masters it, partly throws himself into 
it, partly moulds and adapts it, and pours out his multitude of 
ideas through the variously ramified and delicately minute chan- 
nels of expression which he has found or framed.” 

Do not think of language and subject as merely juxtaposed. 
“When we can separate light and illumination, life and motion, 
the convex and the concave of a curve, then will it be possible 
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Relation for thought to tread speech under foot, and 
Bonveen to hope to do without it;—then will it be con- 
Thought an ceivable that the vigorous and fertile intellect 

should renounce its own double, its instru- 
ment of expression and the channel of its spec- 
ulations and emotions.” (Newman, Jdea of a University, p. 
277). The shortcoming of incomplete theory is that it separates 
what essentially can exist but united. An adequate theory of 
the fine arts agrees with philosophy to profess a substantial un- 
ity between expression and the matter expressed analogous to 
the unity of body and soul. Expression is not only the garb 
of thought, its ornament and attire, but also a sort of incar- 
nation of thought. In the works of the masters, a change in 
style will not go without a change in the spiritual message im- 
parted. To the truth of this assertion, such writers as Gratry, 
Longhaye, Joubert, and Hello bear witness, with all who will 
not admit the worship of expression for itself. Let us fancy 
an artist at work, and imagine the efforts of his mind. What 
is the object of this research? His thought? No! He has 
long meditated on his thought in all its bearings; he sees it, 
holds it; it is part of himself. Nor is it expression, for an 
artist should first master his art. ‘How shall I express this?” 
asks the artist. That is the question: All his work aims at 
the fusion of the two substantial elements, thought and expres- 
sion, and the offspring of his creation will be, neither thought, 
nor expression separately, but thought incorporated in words. 
Of course the rules of technique have been applied, but with- 
out reflexion, because a long habit and a sense of the great laws 
of art have secretly guided his hand. Art itself requires that 
rules should not be too closely heeded in the very act of pro- 
duction, because art must be the splendid expression of a sub- 
ject, not conventional or constrained but living and spontan- 
eous.” (Fr. Valentine Breton, O. F. M.) 

It does not suffice to acquire correction, purity, elegance, 
and distinction of language, or a living, original and coloured 
style. With all those qualities an author may miss his mark 
ay for lack of “Composition.” We may mention 
Composition 55, example Horace’s fantastic monstrosity at 
the very beginning of his “Ars Poetica.” After his fanciful 
description, Horace adds: 
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“Spectaculum admissi, risum teneatis, amici?’ | Why is 
the picture ridiculous, although every part may be perfect in 
itself? The answer is that the work lacks unity or composi- 
tion; it does not make an organic whole; it is no more than 
a bundle or a heap. There are two important laws: Firstly 
the entire work should be so arranged as to converge towards 
a single point; or, to quote Cardinal Newman: “As a marks- 
man aims at the target and its bull’s-eye and at nothing else, 
so the preacher must have a definite point before him which 
he has to hit.”” So much is contained in this simple maxim that 
duly to enter into it and use it is half the battle. ‘Thus,” says 
Archbishop Mannix, “if those who listen are not impressed 
with the beauty of your phraseology, they will remember the 
simple directness of the truth you tried to impart.” The second 
law prescribes an effective and progressive cooperation of ev- 
ery part in view of the effect contemplated, so that every word 
should be said to do its share, and that every sentence be or- 
ganic, holding a different rank according to its importance, and 
that the proper hierarchy be maintained. If the unifying bond 
is found outside the mind, then we have the objective order; if 
it lies in the reasoning of the intellect the rhetoricians call it 
logical; if it consists in emotion it might be termed sentimental; 
but all three will give unity and beauty to the work as a whole. 
All this holds good in description, narration, and dissertation 
which the limits of this paper cannot embrace. But at the risk 
of broadening it out of proportion, it seems becoming briefly 
to investigate the principal domains of literary art: Conversa- 
tion, didactic literature, and eloquence. I purposely omit poe- 
try, because such a subject would demand an essay all to itself. 


Conversation may be more commonplace; but no one can 
neglect that art, because it is a necessity of life, a comfort, a 
recreation, a source of learning and refinement, Our dignity 
and interest demand that our conversation 
should savor of sound literature and bear the 
mark of true distinction. Its tone should vary according to 
persons, objects and circumstances; but in these different cases, 
a quality that cannot be passed over is morality; I would men- 
tion as. a common imperfection, the relish for “lampoons and 
satires.” “Those who can put the best countenance upon the 
outrages of this nature which are offered them, are not with- 
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out their secret anguish,” says Addison. We may apply his 
words to ourselves, although that illustrious author concludes 
by exonerating the clergy. “I have,” says he, “endeavored to 
expose that particular breach of charity which has been gen- 
erally overlooked by divines, because they are but few who can 
be guilty of it.” Faber, in Kind Words, expresses similar views, 
and suggests many a useful habit, especially to priests, who 
are so often called upon to solace suffering souls. Good com- 
pany, practice, and assiduous reading of good authors will pro- 
vide, in time, the qualities which give charm to conversation. 
These are summed up in three classes: the qualities of the heart, 
as sensibility, discretion and tact; of the mind, such as observa- 
tion, quickness and justness of repartee; finally a certain ora- 
torical talent, ease of expression, variety of intonation, spirit, 
and self-command. Epistolary art, being but written conver- 
sation, is governed by the same standard. | 
Although the terms “Didactic Art” apparently imply a 
contradiction, they may be reconciled inasmuch as a scientific 
subject may be treated in a literary way. For instance we 
: : might mention many historical works, treatises of 
Didactic philosophical matters, the De Civitate Dei or the 
Art Ars Poetica; and pass on to “Lectures” which are 
better adapted to our ministry. Many, through insufficient in- 
struction, or the surrender before error and corruption, are pre- 
judiced against our holy faith. To them, the lecture speaks 
the language of reason and science; it demonstrates the natural 
truths serving as the basis of religious conviction; examines 
the relation between faith and reason; proves the possibility and 
the fact of revelation; illustrates the motives of credibility; so 
that the lecture justifies the axiom of St. Thomas: “Homo non 
crederet, nisi videret esse credendum” ; because, as Leibnitz said, 
it lays the foundation of Christianity. The lecture may deal 
with apologetics and polemics. Having to address men of let- 
ters and of science, the lecturer may use more freedom than’ 
would become the pious gravity of the sermon. In the lecture, 
however, good will cannot take the place of talent, science, and 
oratorical resources. But when well conducted, the lecture may 
relieve many an anxious soul and lead it to the only fold. 
In all times there have appeared men gifted with the power 
of gaining attention and of bringing to the front their personal 
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opinions. Of such, people have always said that they were 
eloquent. What is eloquence? If we consider 
facts, we first discover that eloquence lies in the 
use of the living word. To deserve the title of orator, a man 
needs more than an able pen; he requires also an able tongue. 
It is true we often hear that poems, essays, or even human faces 
are called eloquent; but only metaphorically. In the proper 
sense the spoken word alone is eloquent. True eloquence also 
calls for a certain talent of improvisation. The orator uses 
means unavailable to the writer. Besides, the orator should 
rule his speech after the requirements of the hearers. When he 
feels himself understood, he should no longer insist; when, on 
the contrary, the faces express astonishment or interrogation, 
it would not be intelligent to refuse the solicited answer. Psy- 
chology also reveals a magnetic intercourse between great speak- 
ers and their audiences; by the aid of which the orator will 
touch the very summits of pathos, and obtain astonishing results. 
When Lacordaire preached his sermon on the Vocation of the 
French Nation, at Notre-Dame de Paris, Montalambert and 
Dom Guéranger, sitting together, were so much stirred by the 
accents of the orator that they clung to their chairs to avoid 
extravagance. The Abbot of Solesmes who narrated the in- 
cident, was, be it said, a very self-possessed man. Now, the 
same speech, as published in print, does not justify such enthus- 
iasm. Thus we see how certain orators who do not exceed in 
their writings, are brilliant extemporizers, and derive from their 
communication with their audience, an inspiration unobtainable 
without it. 

There are two kinds of extemporizers: those who rely on 
a mere facility of speech, and drown their hearers in a flow 
of empty words; and the true orators, whose facility is but the 
offspring of cultivated ability and of long pre- 
paration. “Do you know the secret of impro- 
visation?”’ said Berryer, “It is that an orator does not improvise 
at all.” Inspired with a thought meditated upon for a long 
time and repeated in his mind a thousand times, he but finds 
a favorable moment to speak his soul. When Webster  pro- 
nounced his famous phrase on the power of the British Em- 
‘pire, many thought he had spoken offhand, but the speaker ack- 
nowledged that he had first been struck by the subject years 
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before, whilst strolling on the plains of Abraham, at Quebec. 
He had often tried to give it a brilliant turn and had then found 
the final expression. A Professor of Theology, in the same city 
of Quebec, once invited to preach without previous warning, 
surprised everyone by his facility and learning. When com- 
plimented upon his gift of improvisation he replied that his 
merit was small, because he had studied the question for fif- 
teen years. 

To the preceding gifts, we should add a certain power 
of suggesting more than the words convey of themselves. The 
orator, like the poet, should rouse the mind to think. The Ger- 
mans and Saxons possess that keen sense of 
the unseizable. The charm of a great speaker 
is that he says much, but suggests much more. An element of 
depth and mystery in the dazzling light, reveals a real orator: 
something hidden and invisible which pierces like a sword; 
unexpressed, that wakes a thousand echoes; something that is 
indefinite, without being vague. One feels a thought which 
is not entirely contained in the words, and cannot be; that fills 
the words to an overflow and is felt rather than seen. (Msgr. 
Bougaud ). 

The words of St. Bernard: ‘‘Implete prius, et sic curate ef- 
fundere,” should be borne in mind. A true orator should speak 
to say something: “Nihil est aliud eloquentia nisi copiose loquens 
Pp P sapientia.” Fénelon, in his “Letter to the Acad- 

ee emmy,” ts that the man who deserves to 
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for Oratory be listened to, is the orator who uses words to 
serve thought, and thought to serve truth and. virtue. “Nothing 
is more contemptible,” says he, ‘than a speaker by trade, who 
sells his words, as a fakir sells his drugs.” The study of mod- 
els should complete the formation. “Sine praeceptis rhetoricis,” 
remarks St. Augustine, “novimus plurimos eloquentiores plur- 
imis qui illa didicerunt; sine lectis vero et auditis eloquentium 
disputationibus vel dictionibus, neminem’” (De Doctrina Chnis- 
tiana, I, IV, II1). On the other hand we should be cautious 
when we borrow from the enemies of Holy Church, because 
a hidden poison often circulates in their works, which, if harm- 
less to the speaker, may give rise to perplexities in unprepared 
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Father Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., is authority for the 
following: “An admirable rule for teaching the art of lan- 
guage, is that laid down by the late Professor Gildersleeve of 
eM siatiny Johns Hopkins University: A maximum of 
of Practice and Practice and a nunimum of precept. A Fran- 
ciscan teacher of language, who is himself a 
successful writer, used to say, I believe, with 
some exaggeration: ‘I have always been a 
declared enemy of theory and rule in the matter of teaching 
and learning English, nor do I know, to this day, any gram- 
mar or rhetoric. I taught the boys to write by making them 
write and by correcting copiously and fiercely.” I do not 
dislike that typical assertion of our matter-of-fact confrére. 
He stretches his expression to cover an ample truth, and cer- 
tainly works with “a minimum of precept.” The sole rule of 
rhetoric of a similarly practical British statesman, was: ‘When 
you have something to say, get up, say it, and sit down!’ This 
is perfect—provided we know how to get up, how to say it, and 
how to sit down. That requires a “maximum of practice.” 

By frequent exercise in improvisation, the young speaker will 
acquire ease in verbal invention as well as self-control, and 
will also learn how to overcome his timidity and how to as- 
semble and coordinate all that he knows on a given topic. One 
can learn to extemporize by repeating the same exercises with- 
out too closely surveying the faults of expression. Of all ex- 
ercises, one of the best is good conversation. Why is it that 
many preachers have an affected manner in public? Often 
because they are slipshod in conversation. To be different in 
the pulpit, they assume a phraseology just for the occasion; and 
not being used to their pulpit attire, they wear it awkwardly. 
If they spoke with distinction in daily intercourse, they would 
not need transform themselves in public. 

As an indirect preparation, written composition is not only 
useful, but even necessary. To limit oneself to exercises of 
improvisation would bring about the detestable habit of jug- 
gling with words. A careful draft, preceded by an attentive 
meditation of the subject, will teach the value of the proper 
word, impart nerve and originality to the expression, and in- 
troduce a clear and progressive order in the whole. On this 
point all the great orators agree. Bossuet would write his ser- 


a Minimum 
of Precept 
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mons over and over; and Demosthenes copied Thucydides eight 
times, to master the great historian’s style. We need not ap- 
peal to the authority of the orators of ancient or modern Eur- 
ope; our own great Americans affirm that they were formed by 
dint of practice. Henry Clay, the first of American statesmen, 
has said: “I owe my success in oratory to one single fact, name- 
ly, that at an early age I commenced, and continued for some 
years, the practice of daily reading and speaking the contents 
of some historical and scientific book. These offhand efforts 
were sometimes made in a corn-field, at others in the forest, and 
not unfrequently in some distant barn, with the horse and ox 
for my only auditors.” 

Daniel Webster whose eloquence was afterward to stir the 
nation, was so shy, in his boyhood, that he could not muster 
courage to speak before the school. He says: ‘“Many a piece 
did I commit and rehearse in my own room, over and over 
again; yet when the day came, when my name was called, and 
I saw all eyes turned toward me, | could not raise myself from 
my seat.” Nevertheless, when elected to Congress, in his maiden 
speech, he “took the House and country by surprise.’ By 
rapid strides he placed himself at the head of American orators. 

When questioned as to the first requisite of an orator, Ci- 
cero replied: Action! “It is certain,’ says Addison, “that 
proper gestures and vehement exertion of the voice cannot be 
too much studied by a public orator. They are a 
kind of comment on what he utters, and enforce 
everything he says, with weak hearers, better than the strong- 
est argument he can make use of.” To attain that end, natural 
delivery, zeal for truth, conviction and sentiment, intelligent 
and actual communication with the audience, will prove by far 
the best incentives. Add unity of action; because, as Harmant- 
Damien explains: “The articulation of the word, of the phys- 
iognomy, of the gesture, should combine into one action.” Be- 
sides, in all, gracefulness should find place. Let us avoid every- 
thing that might offend the eye or ear, and listen to Addison 
once more: “I have all along acknowledged myself to be a 
dumb man, and therefore may be thought a very improper per- 
son to give rules for oratory; but I believe every one will agree 
with me in this, that we ought either to lay aside all kinds of 
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gestures which seems to be very suitable to the genius of our 
nation; or at least, to make use of such only as are graceful 
and expressive.” 

Since to convince is the speaker’s aim, delivering a speech 
is like engaging in a battle to triumph over the resistance of 
the hearers. The force of the orator proceeds from a triple 
The Nerve Cause: Personal prestige, power of demonstra- 

tion, and influence of pathos. The true orator 
of Oratory holds a real power of suggestion over his audi- 
ence; he invades and subdues. Independently of what he an- 
nounces, his personal action inclines, or at least affects the 
minds and wills. We might attribute these effects, at one and 
the same time, to personal reputation, certain physical quali- 
ties, and above all, to the force of affirmation arising from the 
orator’s deep conviction, knowledge of his strength and the 
transports of noble aspiration. We ought to be impressed with 
the truth of our message, and the usefulness and importance of 
our mission. “O Lord,” exclaimed Ravignan, “during an hour, 
three or four thousand souls will think and live of my own 
thought.” In our conviction is the key to true pathos, that is, 
the art of exciting or calming the passions. According to La 
Rochefoucauld, “The simplest man will more easily convince 
with passion, than the ablest man without it.’ Of course it is 
never allowable to disturb the natural hierarchy of the faculties, 
or to propose evil; but within bounds, the orator should in- 
fluence the passions that favor his end, and quiet those that 
oppose it. This part of oratory supposes a deep knowledge 
of the human soul, based upon analysis and observation. Elo- 
quence is a complete human art, because the whole of man co- 
Operates in its perfection: reason and sensibility, soul and body 
play their parts. They speak the same content in a different 
language, combine the various energies of man, and exert upon 
him an action at once moral, powerful, and well regulated. 

This statement brings us back to the heart of our subject. 
The art of language is an action of man upon man. Materially, 
a literary production seems but an assemblage of signs, either 
striking the ear or the eye. But in those signs a soul resides, 
which acts upon our soul by a sort of moving-picture process. 
A chain of thoughts, woven into images and fanciful orna- 
ments, is projected upon the screen of our faculties, setting into 
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activity our twofold dynamism of emotion and will. By lit- 
erature two souls come into contact and vibrate in unison; veils 
are drawn back; secrets are given up; and the mind of the writer 
opens to our queries. Nowhere better than in the book or dis- 
course can we catch a glimpse of the human faculties, their 
particular virtues and reciprocal action; nowhere are the mys- 
teries of mind and heart more clearly revealed: in short there 
is the best school to learn what is a particular man, and what is 
man in general. 


“Many-sidedness, to be complete, must not only receive, but 
also respond to, the variety of impressions,” says Willmann- 
Kirsch. If man cannot govern his mental activity in order to 
The Supreme conquer truth; or if, having attained that re- 

; sult, he cannot make his fellowmen profit by 
Object it, he has not perfected his nature to its full 
capacity; not cultivated that keen sense of truth which the habit 
of finding the right expression will foster; not acquired origi- 
nality: that principle of force and beauty which consists in the 
spontaneous efflorescence of the soul, free from all that may 
be purely conventional or artificial. Originality must needs be 
ruled by order. The faculties should act according to their natural 
rank, thus manifesting the noblest of our prerogatives: liberty, 
safeguarded by law. That law is the light of reason kindled 
in our souls by the Creator. We must return to the evident 
principle forgotten by so many, after twenty centuries of 
Christianity, though proclaimed by the greatest thinkers of an- 
tiquity: “Non erit alia lex Romae, alia Athenis; alia nunc, alia 
posthac; sed et omnes gentes, et omni tempore, una lex et sem- 
piterna et immutabilis continebit, unusque erit communis quasi 
magister et imperator omnium—Deus” (Cicero, De Republica, 


Sh2z). 


DISCUSSION 


FR. WILLIAM CLARK:——Fr. Simon’s paper has been a real treat. 
I think it can well be called a condensed rhetoric that will stand reading 
and re-reading. Many brief quotations in it, especially those from New- 
man and St. Augustine, are richest food for thought and may serve 
as excellent quiding principles for the teacher of Hnglish. 
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One passage above all others appealed most forcefully to me, namely 
where he quoted “a Franciscan teacher of language, who 
An Enemy is himself a successful writer,” as saying: “I have al- 
f Rul d Ways been a declared enemy of theory and rule in the 
bed ule an matter of teaching and learning English, nor do I know 
Theory to this day any grammar or rhetoric. I taught the boys 
to write by making them write and by correcting copi- 

ously and fiercely.” 

I happen to know this ‘Franciscan teacher’ and I can vouch for 
it, that is the only way he taught his boys to write—that is, outside of 
the inspiration he gave them in his literature classes. This teacher 
kept his students writing from the beginning of the year till the end 
and he corrected their work with almost superhuman patience and 
painstaking. At times, especially at the beginning, he returned their 
compositions to them reeking with red ink. Nothing, not even the 
slightest flaw, escaped him. 

If, for instance, a transition was faulty or altogether missing, he 
would correct or entirely supply this transition. He would call atten- 
tion to weak words and weak phrases; but the strong word and the 
strong phrase he always supplied instead. If the charm of a passage 
had been spoiled by a lack of suspense, he would suspend the thought 
and would show and make the student feel how much the passage had 
gained. And so on and on without end—he corrected halting cadences 
of sentences and paragraphs, called attention to a needless heaping 
up of adjectives, showed the most delicate shades of meaning words 
can have, and made the student realize the pleasure of suggestion, the 
force of an epigram, the beauty of a striking quotation, the staleness 
of stock expressions and all the thousand other rules of literary writing. 

And all this, I say, he would teach them without ever drilling his 
class in the rules of rhetoric. The rhetoric book (Genung’s) was merely 
read in class by the students and never systematically studied. Never, 
surely, was there ever a more “declared enemy of theory and rule,” 
and never a teacher who better lived up to the principle of Professor 
Gildersleeve: “A maximum of practice and a minimum of theory.” 

May his tribe increase! 

There is one subject listed for discussion that has 
Methods Act meee oughes upon, and hence I may be par- 
. oned for asking your attention. for a few minutes. 

of Teaching [ refer to the “Methods of Teaching Composition.” 
Composition I am going to ask your further pardon, Fathers, 
for presuming to speak from experience and giving 
some little classroom autobiography. My one excuse is this: All of 
us know and could discuss what the rhetorics tell us about this mat- 
ter. But that is not why we are here. We can read and discuss rhet- 

orics at home. 

From the very start in teaching English composition I have aimed 

7 at just two things, namely, to develop the imagi- 

Two Things nation of my pupils (over against the intellect), 

to Be Aimed at 24 to teach them the art of genuinely amplifying 
a definite thought. 

I think these are the fundamental things we should strive after. 
For, if the imagination is not developed during college days, when will 
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it ever be developed? Certainlly not in later years when the student 
is delving deep into philosophy and theology. And if he reaches the 
priesthood without ever having his imagination quickened, then we 
know what his sermons are going to be, what they cannot help being— 
mere dissertations with little or nothing of oratory about them. 

Then, again, the student must learn, and learn early, how to amplify 
a thought, to become able to say something about something, to explain, 
emphasize, develop what he has in mind. He must learn the difference, 
theoretically and practically, between real amplification and mere dila- 
tion, the difference (he finally comes to realize), between Cardinal New- 
man and Father Faber. 


The very best way I have found of achieving both of these objects 
is by employing “the paragraph system” of composition. 

Instead of having the boys write out four, eight or ten-page com- 

positions every two weeks or so, I make them hand 

How They in a single paragraph (or at most two or three para- 

: graphs), on a very definite topic twice a week. This 

Are Achieved keeps them writing constantly, and, as the papers are 

not long, gives me time to correct them thoroughly, and even lavishly, 
where it is required. 

To help the boys, especially in the beginning, I often write a para- 
graph myself (for instance, simply enlarge upon a thought contained in 
an epigram), and then read it to them and explain just how I set about 
writing it. Then I give them some kindred subject and let them en- 
large upon it in a similar way. As soon as possible, however, I make 
them shift entirely for themselves. 

On returning the corrected papers I first read what they wrote and 
then the passage as I correct it; and (what I think is very important), 
show them again just why the correction was made. If they see and 
realize where they made their mistake, then they learn; otherwise not. 

Of course paragraphs alone are not enough. After the boys have 
learned genuinely to develop and amplify a definite thought, then (with- 
out dropping the paragraphs, but simply lessening up on them), I give 
them subjects demanding longer treatment. But these compositions, 
too, I think should be kept short so that they can be thoroughly cor- 
rected. Three or four pages are enough, if one or the other larger 
composition be written each semester. 

These larger compositions are necessary, for they teach them many 
things the simple paragaph cannot teach. They make them carry 
their subject around with them for some time, think over it, read up 
on it, choose from the material collected, form their plan and thus fit 
themselves for writing a real article. But all this entails so much 
work that one cannot exact such compositions often. Besides, the 
coming years of philosophical studies will enable our students to do 
this kind of constructive thinking; and those years, I think, are the 
time for such papers. If at college or in the seminary the boys have 
had their imagination stirred up and have learned how to develop a 
thought when once they have it, later on they will be able to handle 
and do justice to larger subjects of whatever kind. 

Just a word more about assigning subjects. From experience I 
find that, next to the positive correction of compositions, nothing taxes 
the teacher more than finding subjects that will bring into play the 
student’s imagination. Your “Gutta cavat lapidem” kind sing him 
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asleep. But give him something of vital, present-day interest and you 
will find he can write on it and write well. 

Again, let them impersonate someone when they write, especially 
when they write speeches, and you will find how their imagination 
works. Make them write five-minute speeches, imagining themselves sud- 
denly called upon at a banquet, at some commencement exercise, at 
a K. of C. meeting, etc. 

Just to give a concrete example. Lately a drive for a Sisters’ hos- 
pital was being made in our city. All the organizations, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, were lined up for work. The papers were full of it. I 
gave these clippings to the boys and made every student give an im- 
aginary speech, each representing some one of the officials of these 
various committees. One imagined himself the Director of the Third 
Order addressing the tertiaries; another a K. of C. speaking to his 
organization; another a Mason talking to Masons, etc. Every speech 
was good and many of the boys, fired on, I am sure, by the interest 
they took in their subjects, wrote and spoke real man-sized thoughts. 


FR. ANTONINE BROCKHUIS:—Fr. Simon’s admirable paper awak- 
ens in me conflicting emotions. On the one hand I glory over this won- 
derful art of language as a handmaid to the priest in his capacity as 

an apostle of Christ, but on the other hand I can- 


Making the not commend our manifest indifference to the per- 
Most of fect cultivation of this art. Largely through the 

g influence of this Educational Conference the scien- 
Opportunity ces are receiving to-day honorable attention in these 


American Provinces, to the extent of raising cred- 
itably the standard of studies in our Clericates and Colleges and of 
according to the young Friars the opportunity of post-graduate courses 
in the sciences. Perhaps this year’s convention will inspire the Prov- 
inces to promote the “ars scribendi et loquendi.” 

There exists in me no doubt that our missionaries are popular with 
the people and with many of the clergy. But, this is due not so much 
to a proven culture, rather to our sane and solid method in conduct- 
ing missions and to the irresistible charm of the Franciscan habit. 
While some of the American Friars are acknowledged authorities on 
academic and scientific matters, we cannot boast of any writers of 
fiction, of essayists or poets of national fame. We have been educat- 
ing boys and young men in our parishes and colleges for nigh one 
hundred years, and yet we have to produce our first writer of stories 
for and of boys. Each Province of this country publishes one or two 
periodicals, finds it profitable to continue them, and yet it has not 
entered the minds of our superiors to offer the young Friars, the edi- 
tors of the future, a course in literature and journalism. 

While all priests should be able to present the “verbum sanum ir- 
reprehensibile,” the more gifted should be allowed to specialize in 
church history, scripture, secular literature and eloquence, branches 
that are essential to him who would reach and convince highly educated 
listeners. Because of the universality of higher education present-day 
audiences expect more than did the people of, say, thirty years ago 
Our modern missionaries should be able to come down to the common 
level of a rural parish, and be able to rise to the demands of a cul- 
tured audience. In the average man this requires extensive training, for 
the cultured listeners must be met with arguments, must be impressed 
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by correct rhetoric, must be swayed by divine eloquence. There was 
a time when young Friars were belittled for their attempts at pulpit 
oratory, and were kept in the background lest they outshine their elders. 
Others were permitted to run wild in their pulpit ambitions so that 
they made asses of themselves and had to be withdrawn, while a bit 
of sympathetic and judicious schooling might have made excellent 
preachers of them. 

Refined and cultured speech and delivery should not be labeled as 
frivolity or vanity. Centuries ago the great St. Augustine wrote that 
the gospel should be preached “ut veritas placeat.” But, how can this 
be expected unless the average man is trained not only by himself but 
also by others? That some of the Church’s greatest orators are sup- 
posed to have been self-made, is beside the question. We are dealing 
not with the few privileged exceptions but with the many rough gems 
that need polishing. “Orator fit,’ said the ancient classics. In Plain 
English, he must be trained to do it. Too many Friars are fed up on 
the “dabitur vobis,” and, since the Holy Spirit denies the “quid loqua- 
mini,” they remain mediocre preachers. When superiors content them- 
selves with the thought of whom God wants to be a great apostle He’ll 
make him so, they are guilty of presumption. 

As I reflect on the many Friars who with a good training might have 
become great orators and writers, there comes to me that passage from 
Gray’s “Hlegy,” 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Full many a potential writer and speaker remains hidden beneath the 
Franciscan habit. He might have been “potens in opere,” but must 
remain forever “potens in spe,” because his real powers never were 
brought out and developed. 

On nearly every page of the Franciscan martyrology we read of 
someone Friar of the great past, “he was an eloquent orator and 
claimed many souls for God by his piety and eloquence.” Why should 
not such history repeat itself? Our religious forebears have left us 
a precious heritage of piety, learning and eloquence. 

Yesterday we listened to a paper by Fr. Gabriel on the literary 
training of clerics. It seems to me that the lectors and masters should 
scrutinize the class-work of the young clerics for the purpose of de- 
tecting the trend of their aptitude and of coaching them on to its de- 
velopment by a suggestion of appropriate reading and study. A cleric 
who exhibits historical talents might be encouraged to read much in 
Macaulay to imbibe his style of writing. For the same purpose the 
master will find reason to recommend to different students Newman, 
De Quincey, Poe, Addison, or one of the classic novelists. A close and 
intelligent study of the figurative beauty and power of the speeches of 
the Prophets, of St. Paul and of Our Lord should be urged on the as- 
pirant to sacred eloquence. 


Of course, all this is preliminary. The real structural work will 
have to come in the post-graduate course. What I desire to emphasize 
most is that our young men should be encouraged in their literary 
aspirations, and that the more gifted should receive the opportunity 
of a complete development of their God-given talents. Superiors owe 
that to the Order, to the Church, and to the young men who come to us. 


TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
Fr. ConsTaNT Kien, O. M. C. 


N its most extended signification, literature includes what- 

ever is written or printed. In discussing it, however, as a 

special branch of study, we are concerned only with that 
part of literature described aptly by the name of “polite 
literature” or by the foreign appellation of “belles-lettres.”” We 
What is limit our attention to those writings that fall under 
the scope of literature as one of the fine arts. We 
are occupied with those masterpieces of the art 
of language which the nations of the past have created and 
handed down to us, and which, after adding the literary suc- 
cess of our day, we in turn hand down as a sacred trust to the 
generations that will follow. 

What is literature? What is not literature? Upon a prop- 
er definition, the discussion of every subject should be based. 
The answers to these questions what is, and what is not litera- 
ture, form the basic principles upon which the subject of the 
teaching of literature should rest. Before we are prepared to 
talk on the teaching of literature, it is most important to know 
what is true literature, and what of the many things pressed 
into print is not true literature. 

Arlo Bates gives us a good definition when he says, “lit- 
erature is the adequate expression of genuine and typical emo- 
tions.” Henry van Dyke classes as literature “those writings 
which interpret the meaning of nature and life, in words of 
charm and power, touched with the personality of the author, 
in artistic forms of permanent interest.” The material object 
then of literature is typical ideas and emotions, wholesome 
and uplifting, and possessing universal and permanent interest. 
Its formal object is beauty of form and expression. 

Accepting then, the given definition, we banish from the 
domain of true literature those writings which embody sen- 
sationalism, erotic eccentricities, maudlin sentimentality, or in- 
adequate expression of emotions, or the merely erudite and 
technical that appeals solely to the intellect but not to the heart 


Literature? 
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or the imagination. The quality of permanency closes the door 
of the palace of literature to the fleeting books written for a 
day, and to the ephemerel writings generally assembled in 
newspapers and periodicals. 


Having clearly in mind what literature is, and what it is 
not, we may now take up the topic of the present paper, “The 
Teaching of Literature.” Can literature be taught? Is a teacher 
‘geeky Peete able to fulfill the purposes of literature and 
CRT AOE to impart to a creditable extent to his stu- 

& dents the golden fruits literature holds out 
to us? In answering these queries we shall not deny the pos- 
sibility of teaching literature, yet when we reflect upon the 
accomplishments of many a class in literature, we are forced 
to say that although the students learned many things about 
literature, but whatever in and of literature they assimilate, 
they do so without the teacher. 

Teaching literature is a difficult problem. Other studies 
have to do primarily with the understanding and the intellect 
of students, literature has to do with the emotions. It is easy 
to hammer away at the intellect, but it is quite otherwise with 
a task, the successful fulfillment of which consists in the arous- 
ing of the emotions and in the proper enkindling of the imagi- 
nation. One might be an excellent teacher of mathematics, but 
a dismal failure in the capacity of a teacher of literature. In 
teaching literature, an emotional condition is called for in the 
teacher, a condition which not all possess very markedly and 
which mixes with the didactic mood only exceptionally. For 
this reason, many, upon whom the task of teaching literature 
has fallen, unable to arouse themselves and their imagination 
into a teaching mood proper to literature, deviate from the real 
path of teaching literature itself, and turn into the various by- 
paths that converge about and around literature, leaving the 
main road of literature for the students to travel for them- 
selves, if they will. 

To arrive at a clear comprehension of the subject before 
us, I shall endeavor, in the first place, to bring to your atten- 
tion the various deviations from the true method of teaching 
literature, to which so many teachers have recourse and upon 
which so much valuable time is wasted in the classroom, but 
which are not the teaching of literature at all. In the second 
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place, I shall call your attention to the purposes of literature, 
namely, what literature can do for us, and endeavor to es- 
tablish the conviction that the teaching of literature is right 
and good only in so far as it brings about or aids in the realiz- 
ation of these purposes. 

Teaching literature is not mere reading. It is certainly 
a false notion to think that the success in teaching literature 
is proportionate to the number of books gone over. Mere 
reading of books is not studying literature. 
Tobogganing through literature with the 
characteristic swiftness of the present age, 
checking off on lengthy lists what has been read, means little 
and effects little. Intellectual distinction is not to be gauged 
(although the assumption is quite frequent) by the speed with 
which one is able to race through books. “As print grows 
cheap, thinkers grow scarce,” is a saying the truth of which 
is well established to-day. The multiplicity of books thrown 
upon the market each year, has given birth to a race of read- 
ers, who seem to believe that the purpose of reading is not 
to read, but to have read; not to enjoy and assimilate, but to 
have turned over the greatest possible number of authors. 

This false idea may do its harm even in a classroom. Teach- 
ers of literature may fancy themselves successful, believing 
that they have accomplished much, because they have hurried 
their pupils through a large number of authors in a compara- 
tively short time. Nothing, however, can be farther from the 
truth. Reading must be intelligent, and to be intelligent it must 
be slow. It takes time to assimilate ideas and to appreciate 
the spirit of a literary work. But unless this is creditably ef- 
fected, teaching or studying literature is a misnomer. 

Taking up long periods of time in the study of the biogra- 
phies of authors, is another fault committed by some teachers 
of literature. Of course, some knowledge of the lives of the 
Too Much Importance great writers and of their times, is not 
eitees on by ran dy altogether impertinent. The predomi- 

nant personal characteristics of the au- 
thors, the time they :wrote, the circum- 
stances under which they wrote, all these things have some- 
thing to do with their works, and it is well to know something 
concerning them. But unless such knowledge helps us to bet- 


Mere Reading is 
Insufficient 


of Biographies 
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ter understand what the author has written, it is outside the 
study of literature and should be kept there. First teach the 
writings and after the interest of the students in the works 
of a writer is aroused, you may be sure, they themselves will 
be sufficiently inclined to learn about the author’s biography. 
The less we know about the sins and human frailties of authors 
(yet, these seem to be the spice of many biographies), the bet- 
ter shall we be able to appreciate what they wrote. 
Although intimately related and a most important part of 
literature, the teaching of its history is not the teaching of lit- 
erature in the true sense. It is only a means to an end. A 
Teaching the History of general idea of the course of lit- 
Tetatreie aot erary and intellectual de v elo p- 
Teaching Literature ment through the centuries is re- 
quired in order to apprehend and 
appreciate literature. Some idea should be had of the forms 
of poetry, of the rise of the drama, novel, short story, and of 
the great periods in literature. The tendency, however, 
brought about by the slavish use of textbooks in literature, to 
devote too much attention to the teaching of the history of lit- 
erature, must be checked. 

Merely to read criticisms on literary efforts, and not to read 
the writings themselves, to ascertain what others are pleased 
to say regarding the masterpieces, may be good but avails lit- 
tle. We must get at literature itself. 
Even the best of criticisms are valu- 
Only Preliminary to ae m so far only as they lead us to 

, e fountainhead. They are mere 
the Study of Literature aids to enable us to see the noble and 
the beautiful in literature. But they are not literature. Suf- 
ficient principles ought to be ours to judge the merits of a 
work and to form an opinion for ourselves, without allowing 
ourselves to become billboards to be plastered with the ideas 
and opinions of others. Others may point the way, but we 
must remember that if we want to get something worth while 
out of literature, we must travel the road ourselves. Genuine 
emotion has its root in genuine conviction, whose prime quality 
is individuality. Others may tell us what to admire, or what 
they admire, but the vital test is after all, what in all sincerity 
and truth we admire and appreciate ourselves. 


Perusing of Criticism 
and Book Reviews, 
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Finally, the study of separate words or philology, is an- 
other bypath that occasionally coaxes a teacher to depart from 
the straight road. Philologists, “who chase the panting sylla- 
ble through time and space,” are not to 
be condemned of course, they are ex- 
tremely useful in their proper domain; 
but the study of philology is not the study 
of literature. It is often necessary to know the derivation of 
a term, and perhaps something of its history in order to appre- 
ciate its force in a particular passage; but to compel students 
to devour all the footnotes or to take up a literary work seem- 
ingly for no other purpose than to pick out examples for phil- 
ologic research, is like asking them to examine the separate bits 
of glass in a mosaic, when you want them to enjoy its picture. 
Philology or word study does not lead to proper appreciation 
of literature, hence in the teaching of literature, it must be 
permitted to play only a minor rdle. 

Teaching of literature then is not mere reading. To get 
something out of literature, the reading of it must be intelli- 
gent. The study of the biographies of great writers is only 
remotely related to literature. To know the lives of authors 
is only a secondary requisite; in literature we are primarily 
concerned with the writings and not with the lives of authors. 
Teaching the history of literature is not teaching literature, 
no more than the teaching of the history of arithmetic is teach- 
ing arithmetic. Criticisms and book reviews are only prelimi- 
nary to the study of literature. Without having read the works 
themselves they count but little. Lastly, the study of separate 
words or philology is not getting at literature. 

Having thus seen what is not the teaching of literature, 
we shall now take up the affirmative and constructive side of 
our subject and endeavor to ascertain what is teaching of lit- 
erature. That a teacher of literature be all that his title implies, 
it is certain that he must aid in the realization of the purposes 
of literature as far as his class is concerned. He must help 
his pupils to get out of literature the fruits which literature 
holds out to them. He must see to it that the benefits of lit- 
erature are realized. Now the benefits of literature are, en- 
joyment, educating the imagination, better knowledge of hu- 
man nature, history, mastery of language, and literary efforts. 


Philology not 
within the Domain 
of Literature 
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EtG are these to be attained? Can they be found in litera- 
ture: 

Literature should be so taught as to possess little of the 
irksomeness of duty, but much of the sweetness of pleasure. 
To train students to love literature one must teach them to find 
Laretire Mikse enjoyment in it. The success of a teacher 
ey et of literature who develops a taste for liter- 

Joy ature in his pupil ill li l f 
pupils, will live on long after 
the “final examinations” are forgotten. Students read litera- 
ture mainly because they are taught to love it, and they are 
taught to love it by being taught to appreciate and enjoy it. 

The great source of enjoyment in literature is to be found 
in the beauty with which ideas, emotions, and moods possessed 
by ourselves are expressed. Literature is an outlet for the 
thoughts and emotions that are within us, but which for want 
of adequate expression we are unable to get out into the open. 
In the ranks of all men, there is many a 


“One born with poet’s heart in sad eclipse 
Because unmatched with poet’s tongue; 
Whose song impassioned struggles to his lips 
Yet dies alas! unsung.” 


The burden of the inexpressible is keenly felt by all, and great 
indeed is the pleasure to find relief from it by going to litera- 
ture and seeing the feelings that we are unable to lead out of 
ourselves, there so gloriously clothed in words and_ phrases. 
Literature clothes in language what we feel the need of saying 
but cannot say. It takes our sorrows, joys, pains and _per- 
plexities existing within us and leads them forth into the open out 
from the hiding place of self. After all it is not feelings and 
emotions that distinguish us from the poets and the men of 
literature, it is merely our inability to put those feelings and 
emotions into proper language. Seeing then our half-formed 
thoughts, suppressed moods and stifled desires brought out 
beautifully in language by the masters of expression consti- 
tutes the supreme pleasure of literature. ; 

Furthermore, no one will gainsay that there is real enjoy- 
ment in reading books when the world in which we live is hand- 
ing out its parcels of grief and disappointment. The privilege 
of a good book has brought contentment to many a weary hour 
in the homes of the sick. Under the spell of its pages, minds 
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are directed to forget their sorrows, sadness is made to disap- 
pear, and the joys of life are increased and heightened. Hence, 
it cannot be too strongly emphazised, that a teacher of litera- 
ture should make it his supreme point to instill into the minds 
of his pupils a taste and love for literature, so that they may 
find in the reading of it enjoyment and pleasure. 

Educating the emotions by a wholesome enkindling of the 
imagination, is the second end to be achieved through the teach- 
ing of literature. All life is replete with emotions. We may 

be directed by reason, but we constantly re- 
Educating the spond to feelings and often succumb to feel- 
Emotions ings. It is necessary therefore in education 

not to neglect the emotions. It is just as 
practical to have a heart in life as it is to have a head. Now 
emotions respond to truth in the concrete, and concrete truth 
takes on beauty or good and awakens emotions through the 
imagination. But all this is admirably crystallized in  litera- 
ture. Literature is the embodiment of human emotions, won- 
derfully portrayed by the imaginations of the great writers who 
see glory and greatness in the commonest things of life and 
earth! 

“The poet’s eye, in fine frenzy rolling’ 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

To properly educate the emotions and to enkindle the im- 
aginations of his pupils, the teacher of literature must possess 
a vivid imagination; he must be able to grasp the hidden beau- 
ty and relations of things, and to translate with ease and vigor 
all truth from the abstract to the concrete. He must teach his 
students to admire the tropes, the metaphors and similes, found 
in good writings, and to appreciate the beauty of the ideas which 
they show forth. The teacher of literature must lift his sub- 
jects out of dead books and transfer them to the warm, liv- 
ing imaginations of his pupils. His objective should be to 
teach his pupils to use their imaginations properly, how to 
think, how to imagine, how to find for “airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name,’ how to express the emotions which 
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their imaginations have aroused, with words that charm and 


inspire. Literature is inspirational, it must also be taught with 
that view in mind. 


The teacher of literature must be a good psychologist; he 
must have the faculty of judging and appreciating human na- 
ture as manifested in character. He should instill into his 
Knowledge of students a special interest in the various char- 
Be Rete acters portrayed in literature, incite them to 

learn the motives of their actions and to ex- 
amine their virtues and vices in order to profit by them. In 
reading literature we can be made acquainted with every sort 
of human character. Literature is the laboratory of charac- 
ter creation. Studying in this workshop of the masters, the 
everyday knowledge we possess concerning our fellowmen is 
increased, our daily experiences are broadened and deepened. 
What a wealth of material for the study of human character 
does literature hold out to us in the vast hosts of men and 
women who march through its pages. In the works of Shakes- 
peare alone we find nearly three hundred distinct and sharply 
defined characters, each with a distinct individuality. George 
Eliot in her novels introduces us to about one hundred different 
characters; Dickens to as many as George Eliot; Thackeray 
makes us acquainted with about fifty characters. The very 
purpose of literature is to exhibit human nature in all its man- 
ifold characters. In literature, characters are more accentuat- 
ed, more clearly portrayed than in actual life and experience. 
Fiction not only presents characters in their variety and _vital- 
ity, but presents them more completely than we see them in 
the men and women about us. A writer sets out to portray a 
definite character, and all the words and acts he attributes to 
that character must converge towards this one end, to bring 
out more and more clearly the particular type he has in mind 
to picture. For this reason we cannot learn character in real 
life so readily as we can in literature. 

A word of warning to the teacher, in emphazising charac- 
ter study in literature: do not resort to moralizing. Litera- 
ture is not homiletics. The teacher must remember that the 
adequate study of character can be had only in real life, and 
that the study of character and human nature in literature is 
only an aid or an introduction to the former. 
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Attention may also be called to the fact that literature re- 
veals to a great extent the characters also of its makers. We 
can learn by intelligently reading a literary work, the quality of 
its writer. Carlyle says, “Style is not the coat of the author, 
but his skin.” A’ good preliminary knowledge therefore of the 
character of an author in so far as it can be traced in his writ- 
ings, should not be underestimated. 

Another benefit to be derived from the perusal of litera- 
ture, but which is rather remotely related to the actual teach- 
ing of it, is history. We see history alive, illuminated, and vi- 
talized in literature. The great deeds of famous men 
and women of the past are indeed recorded in his- 
tory, but they live in song and story. Over the pages of litera- 
ture as over a bridge the great dead come back to us out of the 
past, not as the subjects of dead historical record, but as 
living beings, resurrected by the vivifying pen of great writers. 
Literature makes of the past an everlasting present. Arthur 
Henry Hallam lives in our midst to-day in the charm of the 
verses of Tennyson’s In Memoriam. We are witnesses of the 
battle of Hohenlinden when we read the poem of Thomas Camp- 
bell describing it. Carried aloft by the poetry and prose of 
Robert Burns and Walter Scott, we again live the history of 
Scotland. “All the English history that I know,” says the 
Duke of Marlborough, “ I learned from Shakespeare.” Where 
else have most of us gained knowledge of the characters of 
Cesar, Brutus, Antony, Cleopatra, Coriolanus, but from the 
historical plays of Shakespeare, who has lifted these names 
out of the dead past and set them in the living present. Blot 
out the names of Shakespeare and Scott and think how much 
of our interest in the past would go with them. Nothing re- 
stores to us more vividly our American past than Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, The Song of Hiawatha, The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, Paul Revere’s Ride. How much history clusters 
around the names of great writers, what many deeds do they 
not recall, how many events, periods and peoples are insep- 
arably linked with their names. All have gone to school in 
history to the famous men of literature. 


; The teacher of literature then can teach history by teaching 
literature, yet he must take care not to make a history class 
out of his literature class. He must be acquainted with history, 


History 
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and able to explain the allusions to history made in literature. 
He must appreciate the past with its great events and charac- 
ters, in order to aid his pupils to get out of literature its full 
contents. 

Proficiency in the use of good language may be acquired 
through the study of literature. Literature must therefore be 
taught with the view of attaining mastery of language. This 
f is after all the only real method. To master a lan- 

guage we must get at it through literature. The 

study of textbooks in language is only preliminary. 
Textbooks deal with words, but to master a language we must 
get at the ideas as expressed in paragraphs and entire works. 
Words are like the bricks and stones which mean little and en- 
cumber space until they are shaped into a complete building. 
Words are alive only in company, they are dead until they are 
combined into literary structure. To master a language is not 
to keep on studying it as it lies dead and dismembered in text- 
books but as it climbs the lofty peaks of beautiful expression 
contained in literature. 

In literature, therefore, the power of expression must be 
gained, not with dictionaries, books on grammar or rhetoric, 
but with the richness of the golden harvest of beautiful ideas, 
gloriously expressed, which literature, and literature alone con- 
tains. Let the teacher emphasize this purpose in his class. Let 
him create a thirst in his pupils for literature for this reason 
that they may learn to use words. He must endeavor to in- 
crease the power vocabulary rather than the knowledge vo- 
cabulary of his class. As has been said before, the teacher must 
inspire his students to appreciate and imitate the beauty of ex- 
pression that characterizes all literature. Thus shall he make 
of them masters of language. 

Finally, the ultimate goal of literature is literature. Litera- 
ture should produce literature. It should be so taught and 
studied. It is selfish to get out of literature all that one is cap- 
able of obtaining and to harvest nothing for the good of others, 
or to bring nothing to light for the eyes of others to look upon, 
to enjoy and to profit by. Having equipped scholars with the 
power adequately to express themselves, their ideas, experien- 
ces and observations, with fluency and elegance, it is by no 
means to be unexpected that they become ambitious to be writ- 


Mastery o 
Language 
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ers and creators of literature. This “cacoéthes scribendi” 
ought to be allayed by putting into practice our literary powers. 
The field for good writers to-day is large and wide. Especially 
at the present time, when so much unliterary production is flood- 
ing the news stands, would it not be desirable indeed to see a 
few more “lilies among the thorns” in the form of literary 
essays by our priests and clerics? 

S. A. Baldus writing on “The Practical Side of Literature” 
says, “With regard to what pertains to the mastery of what 
I shall call English Literature, the only contention I put forth 
is that in my humble opinion the maximum result will be 
achieved by proceeding (in teaching literature) as if every stu- 
dent were to be trained to become a writer — were actually 
going to take up literature as a means of livelihood. I am ex- 
pressing a purely individual view — but a view that has been 
twenty years in the shaping — namely — that by the employ- 
ment of the same amount of time that is now being devoted to 
the teaching of English and what is called English Literature, 
merely by giving practical application to the things taught, the 
pupils will become more interested in the study, and derive 
vastly more benefit from the instructions given.” 

Too many teachers seem to be satisfied to teach good writ- 
ing. When one of their pupils hands in a well written paper, 
they are overjoyed with the success they believe themselves 
achieving. They do not seem to realize that the value of a 
brilliantly written essay is quite negligible unless it comes into 
the hands and under the perusal of others through publication. 

Knowing that according to the outline of our program, 
a paper will be read tomorrow morning on “Training Our 
Students and Especially Our Clerics for Literary Activity and 
Productive Scholarship” I will now cease my remarks on this 
final topic of my paper, anticipating a better discussion and a 
more thorough handling of the subject by the speaker that will 
follow, than which I am competent of. 

The teaching of literature, then, is not an easy task. It 
is beset on all sides with deviating bypaths that ‘have led many 
a literature class astray, allowing great benefits to be but par- 
tially realized, and noble purposes to be quite defeated. Let 
us teach literature as it should be taught, not as a mechani- 
cal process, a painful duty, full of weariness and vexation of 
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spirit, not as a science which it is not; but as an art which it 
is, and the study of which consists not in accumulation but in 
assimilation, appreciation, and enjoyment. Then and only then, 
will the literature class become the interesting, inspiring, de- 
lightful, heart-captivating, ideal class that it ought to be. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. GERARD STAUBLE:—The purpose of teaching is not merely 
to impart a purely speculative knowledge, but also to infuse, some- 
what of the practical wisdom which should be of utility in actual daily 
life. And thus the writer of the paper entitled ‘“‘The Teaching of Lit- 
erature” has given us some means whereby the literature taught in 
the college and seminary might become of a vivified nature. 

Literature has been called the outgrowth of life. Hence it is the 
expression of life, in all ages and in all countries where the human 
mind has been sufficiently developed to record on parchment or paper 

A its observations, its thoughts, its inferences, its highest 
Literature aspirations and its religious faith. Literature sums up 
and Life all that life of the past and all our present thinking. 

The study of literature is a journey back upon a his- 
toric highway, besides which we find the torches of thought and learn- 
ing and inspiration — lit centuries ago — still brilliantly aflame. J. 
J. Jusserand has written: “The wand has touched old undeciphered 
manuscripts, and broken the charm that kept them dumb. From them 
Tose songs, music, love-ditties, and war-cries: phrases so full of life 
that the living hearts of to-day have been stirred by them; words 
with so much color in them that the landscape familiar to the eyes 
of the nations have reappeared before us.” 

In the history of a nation there are movements social, political, 
religious, and educational, which furnish the keynote and coloring of 
contemporary thought and art. Thus, history is mirrored in litera- 
ture, and a historical outline is of the greatest value to a student in 
interpreting and estimating any literary period. Now to impress upon 
the mind of the teacher of literature the necessity of taking a large 
liberal catholic view in all matters pertaining to literature, we advise 
him to select the one kind of distinction allowed in the art. 

Let each period be marked off, not by islands or continents, seas 
or provinces, declarations of independence or of political fidelity, but 
by commanding personalities. Great artists mark the only natural 
epoch in literary growth; they have stamped their personality not only 
upon their own work, but also in a large measure upon the work of 
their contemporaries. 

The elementary study of literature consists in reading the works 
of worthy writers: it is far more than a catalogue of names and dates. 
Some information about the author and the composition of the work to 
be read, and about its fame and merits is a natural introduction. Thor- 
ough study should be given to masterpieces of literature — literature 
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by eminence, and especially to the best passages in these master- 
pieces. 

The study of literature has a bearing upon practical life in a mater- 
ial and worldly sense. But there is another and a higher sense in 
which it assumes great importance. This is the light which it throws 
upon the vital and continuous influence of religious conviction and 
true faith, abiding through the centuries. John Morley writing on the 
“Study of Literature” says: “Literature consists of all the books — 
and they are not so many — where moral truth and human passion 
are touched with a certain largeness, sanity, and attraction of form. 
My notion of the literary student is one who through books explores 
the strange voyages of man’s moral reason, the impulses of the hu- 
man heart, the changes and chances that have overtaken human ideals 
of virtue and happiness, of conduct, of manners, and the shifting for- 
tunes of great conceptions of truth and virtue.” 

Certainly not all literature can be brought within the reach of all 
intelligences. Only “some” books can be preserved and offered as 
a treasure to some; and perhaps a portion to all. The course of lit- 
erature taught should embody the latest and best products of the hu- 
man mind. It ought also to eliminate, by degrees and gently, those 
works which, though once admired and. re-read with advantage, now 
pall somewhat on the imagination or offend the new learning of the 
world. This condition makes it necessary for the teacher of literature 
in the preparation of his work to exercise great care and diligence, 
not only in making selections from living authors, but also in re- 
considering and revising the selections made from those who are now 
less famous than before. 

The removal of what may be termed artificial distinctions and bar- 
riers — artificial, at least so far as English literature is concerned — 
should be undertaken by the teacher of literature. There is no valid 
reason for excluding any literary genius because the possessor hap- 
pens to profess this or that particular religious faith. Every man and 
woman of artistic talent should be assigned a place, not according to 
religious orthodoxy, but according to the laws of the realm of art. Ab- 
solute fairness and freedom from religious bias should be the qualities 
which characterize the teacher of literature. It should be said here also, 
that while the immense debt of English literature to Catholicity is 
everywhere increasing, the appeal always should be made to facts 
indisputable — never to prejudice — and that the great non-Catholic 
writers receive generous appreciation of their noble qualities. 

And in accordance with this spirit of rendering honor to whom 
honor is due, the successful teacher of literature will discover the key- 
stone of thought which supports the pillar of knowledge. In Macau- 
Chai £ lay he will find clearness; Burke and Bacon will 

aims O furnish him with logic; Homer and Scott will 
Various Writers display action. Seeks he for sage advice, then 

let him read Bacon and Pope; sublimity of con- 
ception, then Milton comes forward; vivacity, Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Rudyard Kipling answer to the call. Where can he find imagi- 
nation missing from the pages of Shakespeare and Job? Who will 
furnish common sense if not Benjamin Franklin? WBlegance is to be 
found in Vergil, Newman, and Arnold; for simplicity, read Burns and 
Whittier. For smoothness, Joseph Addison and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
serve as models, while for lofty ennobling sentiment, for sympathy 
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eandor and honesty, for comfort and consolation in affliction, and for 
the promise of the life which now is and of the life which is to come, 
let him read the Bible. 


Side by side with the historical books of the Scriptures, our Bible 
comprises other works, which without having for special aim to detail 
past events, yet contain valuable historical data. The dramatic 
book of Job is based on history in about the same manner as “Corio- 
lanus,” “Julius Caesar,” and other such plays of Shakespeare. The 
writings of the prophets, too, exhibit in the discourses of which they 
are composed, many more allusions to past events, to the actual fears, 
expectations, failings, political views, moral or religious, of their con- 
temporaries, than do the speeches of .Edmund Burke, Daniel Web- 
ster or others. The didactic books as Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Psalms, 
Epistles of Saint Paul are as important from a literary point of view 
as any corresponding works which could be pointed out in other liter- 
atures, 

It is the duty of the teacher of literature to prepare himself by cop- 
ious reading of many authors to give his pupils an opportunity of com- 
paring the literature, poetic and prose, of one period with that of an- 
Comparative other; of noting the fluctuations of taste, and how the 


S d f forms which are in fashion during one age are laid 
tu yo aside in the next; of observing the changes which take 
Literature Place in our language, and the sentiments which at 


different periods challenge the public approbation. Specimens pre- 
sented in this manner show how the great stream of human thought 
in its various phases eddies now to the right and now to the left, 
wearing away its banks first on one side and then on the other. 

But while speaking of these changes in the public taste, the stu- 
dent should be cautioned against the mistake too often made of es- 
timating the merit of one writer by the too easy process of comparing 
him with another. There is no writer in any department of literature, 
who can be taken as a standard in judging of others; the true standard 
is an ideal one, and even this is not the same in all men’s minds. One 
delights in grace, another in strength; one loves simple and obvious 
images strikingly employed, or familiar thoughts placed in a new light; 
another is satisfied only with novelties of thought and expression, with 
uncommon illustrations and images far sought. It is certain that each 
of these modes of treating a subject may have its peculiar merit, and 
that it is absurd to require of those whose genius inclines them to one 
that they should adopt its opposite, or to set one down as’ inferior 
to another because he is not of| the same class. 


FR. SIGMUND CRATZ:—The purpose of the study of literature is 
to give the student a just appreciation of the classics and to train his 
mind to perceive and enjoy the beauties of belles-lettres. We presup- 

pose that ordinarily the student is not endowed by 

The Study nature with a taste for the best things in literature. 
f Li tu e There are certain canons of correct taste which he 
2 pteL ate must learn to apply. Like gold and silver, the beau- 
ties of literature are not to be found on the surface. Little more than 
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prospecting can be done in the period devoted to the study of litera- 
ture. The student must do the digging himself and digging is a very 
prosaic and burdensome occupation. There is no royal road to know- 
ledge, not even to literary knowledge. The student’s mind and imagi- 
nation must be trained and all training is combined with some labor 
and effort. We dare not hope therefore that under all circumstances 
the period given to the study of literature can be made an hour of pure 
enjoyment. 

Even in studying literature we must look for means of rousing the 
student’s interest. Much has been said here against devoting too much 
time to dates and biography. I heartily agree with the gentleman in his 
abhorrence of dates. Dates always have a musty smell about them which 
blends badly with the aroma of poetic flowers. But some dates we must 
have or our study of literature would lack all system and order. In 
regard to the study of the biography of authors I beg to differ with the 
view expressed by Father Constant. Far from being a hindrance to the 
professor, I maintain that the study of the biography of authors is a very 
fine means of arousing interest. To begin with, I believe that it is easier 
to arouse interest in personality than in poetry. I believe that Samuel 
Johnson’s works would long since have been consigned to oblivion if it 
were not for Sam’s grotesque personality. Newman’s works would never 
have been so widely read if it were not for the absorbing interest of his 
life-story. Few students will read of that genteel vagabond, Oliver 
Goldsmith, without being tempted to read the things he wrote. I think 
it may be put down as a general principle that a man who has written 
prose or verse of such excellence as to have withstood the test of time 
must be himself a personality of unusual interest. 


Besides, the study of the biography of authors is in other respects a 
necessary adjunct of the study of literature. If I learn to love a man’s 
style, I shall learn to love the man, for style is the mirror of personality, 
and if I learn to love the man I shall very likely absorb his ideas. We 
should most certainly fall foul of our duty as instructors if we were not 
to inform the student of the danger to faith and morals that lurks in the 
writings of a self-made philosopher like Emerson or of a refined 
debauchee like Byron. 

Father Bernard Nickel, O. M. Cap., taught English literature at Saint 
Fidelis’ Seminary for several years. All of his scholars agree that his 
classes were a delight. Father Bernard dictated an outline of the Period 
he intended to treat. He then lectured on the writers of the period and 
the students took notes. Dates were a negligible quantity in his method 
The students in their study periods wrote the impressions they had 
received in class. They were required to give the principal data of the 
ee life, ee his chief works, to give a general estimate of his 
ability and of his influence upon his times, and to ad ia- 
tion and criticism of his work, rial gest) 2 2825 

Father Bernard achieved a threefold purpose by his method. He gave 
the student a general outline of English literature which enabled him to 
study the branch systematically. He imparted to the student the benefit 
of his own mature judgment on all the principal writers, and he forced 
the student to exercise himself in English composition. Writing, besides 
making an exact man, is an excellent aid to memory. Over and above 
all this he brought to the task the contagious enthusiasm of an ardent 
lover of good literature. 
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FR. ANDREW NEUFELD:—I should like to su 

A D: pplement what was 
said in the excellent paper just read to us by summarizing a chapter in 
a little book entitled: “Teaching the Drama and the Essay” by Brother 
Leo, of St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal.; for to my mind it is the 


nae exposition in brief compass of the task of the teacher of litera- 


Teaching Literature ey right teaching of a literary masterpiece 

is fundamentally and essentially a process of 

as r ‘ 0 

aP Ss ee of appreciation. We may distinguish three kinds 
Appreciation of appreciation—formal, aesthetic, and vital. 


Formal appreciation concerns itself with the make-up of the master- 
piece, with the materials used, the workmanship of the author. It covers 
all the ground of grammar and much of rhetoric. Are the sentences long 
or short, declarative or interrogative, periodic, loose or balanced? Are 
the words employed in reputable use? 


Aesthetic appreciation pertains to style. It formulates the generally 
accepted qualities of style, such as clearness, conciseness, ornateness, 
vigor, urbanity, and studies the book from that point of view. Is the 
author graceful in thought and expression? Is he suggestive in his 
narrative and descriptive passages? Does he manifest sublimity, humor, 
pathos? Is his work mainly dramatic or mainly pictorial? And how, 
in these things, does this book compare with books previously read? 


Vital appreciation, as the adjective indicates, dwells upon the book 
in its relation to human life. It considers the characters in the book as 
live human beings, the settings of the book as a real human background, 
the plot of the book as the crossing and re-crossing of human motives 
and human plans. It is on the lookout for commentaries on life and on 
living, and such commentaries it investigates in the light of ethical 
teaching and personal experience. Do men and women say such things 
and do such things in actual life? Do the characters in the book remind 
me of any of my acquaintances? Do some of the comments of the author 
apply especially to my life and my problems? What has the reading of 
this book taught me concerning God and my fellowman and myself? 

It would be a mistake to look upon any one of these three kinds of 
appreciation as limited to certain classes, e. g., to give merely formal 
appreciation in the first years, aesthetic in the intermediate classes, and 
reserve vital appreciation for the upper classes. All three kinds should 
find a place in the study of every piece of literature in every class, 
though of course it will be necessary to devote special attention to 
matters of grammar and rhetoric in the lower classes in order to ex- 
emplify the rules upon whose study they happen to be engaged at 
the time. But the vital appreciation should never be neglected, in fact 
it should be stressed even in the lower classes; for if it is neglected, 
there is danger that the study of even the greatest masterpiece will 
become dry and uninteresting, and instead of acquiring a liking for lit- 
erature, the student will regard it with a certain disgust. 

In an article in “The Catholic School Journal” Father Garesche, S. J., 
comments on the disastrous practice of over-emphasizing the formal and 
aesthetic aspects of literary study to the exclusion of vital apprecia- 
tion. He says: “It is rather amusing in the retrospect to see how in the 
lives of successful authors their school work in English has sometimes 
played a negligible part in their training for writing because they 
detested grammar and hated rhetoric, and because sometimes the models 
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presented for study in the classroom were so dissected and anatomized 
that they lose every semblance of the fair and living form of literature.” 

Vital appreciation should therefore be the perpetual aim of the 
teacher of literature. If at the end of the course he has succeeded in 
awakening in his students a love of good books and taught them the 
true appreciation of literary works, he has given them a treasure of 
inestimable value for their whole lives; for during their whole lives they 
will love to listen to and commune with the master minds of the ages, 
with the noblest of God’s noblemen—a benefit which has even ascetic 
value, for we have the testimony of Father Faber that a taste for good 
reading is the most important of all the personal non-supernatural quali- 
fications for an inward life, almost equal to a grace. 


FR. WILLIAM CLARK:—To-day the teacher of literature has to cope 
with a difficulty with which the teacher ten or fifteen years ago did not 
have to deal. It is the jazz that is in the boys. 


Difficulties Jazz of one form or other is in the air every- 

where, even in our seminaries. To hope to find 
of the Teacher things otherwise were about as sane as hoping 
of Literature to eat your picnic lunch at the seashore without 


getting sand into it. 

How, then, can the teacher of to-day hope to achieve all the lofty pur- 

poses of literature, which Fr. Constant so well set forth in his paper? The 
answer is very simple. Let him aim above all things else, and I would 
go as far as to say, aim almost exclusively at “the first purpose of lit- 
erature’ which Father enumerated, namely, “pleasure.” 
_. I take it that Fr. Constant had to cover such a broad field and was 
forced (pro dolor), to dwell at large on the ways in which literature 
should “not” be taught, that he had little enough time to insist upon the 
importance of this one point. But placing it, as he did, at the very head 
of the list of the real purposes of literature he has certainly given it the 
prominence it deserves. 

The ends of literature are many and exalted, as Fr. Constant has 
pointed out; and the teacher of literature should bear in mind and have 
at heart every one of them. But to-day, there is no getting around it, 
the taste of the boys is at a very low ebb. They want things frothy and 
flashy and they relish little else. Against this the teacher has to 
struggle. For if the boys cannot be brought to enjoy literature they will 
realize none of its other purposes. 

Now the task of correcting the taste of the boys is not so herculean 
as it might appear at first sight. Let the teacher simply go slow, begin 
at a lower level, give the boys some of the lighter things at first and 
then rise gradually and patiently to the higher planes. Let him select 
well his readings and let these be copious. 

Above all, let the teacher himself be a man who has a relish of and 
a feeling for literature—a man who knows and loves some of the really 
great books of the world, who would rather talk Shakespeare than talk 
gossip, who spends more time over Dante and Calderon than he spends 
over his newspaper, who would rather soar with Shelley’s skylark than 
eat his dinner, as Brother Leo, F. S. C., so well brought out in the paper 
he read at the 1918 Convention of the Catholic Educational Association 

This paper, “The Feeling for Literature,” was published by “The 
Catholic Mind” and also appeared in “The Catholic School Journal,” 
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Nov., 1918. The directions therein contained as well as those embodied 
in a work of the same author, “Teaching the Drama and the Essay,” are 
all, “meo judicio,” that a teacher of English stands in need of. 


‘ The whole task, then, becomes one of teaching by example. We know 
in all things else “exempla trahunt.” Nor will it fail here either. And 
let us teachers of English be convinced of it, no other way will succeed. 
Our example will be as contagious as typhoid fever, and all the jazz 
that is in the boys will not serve as an inoculation against it. 


FR. AUGUSTINE HOBRECHT:—tThe Conference seems to be all but 
unanimous in its approval of the method of teaching literature as set 
forth in the paper just read. Why not apply the same method with 

appropriate accommodation to our class of Patrolo in 
Patrology the major seminary? The Fathers have given us eth 
store-house of literature in the truest sense of the term. While serving 
mainly a practical purpose, the defense of orthodoxy and the exposition 
of Catholic doctrine, these writers have not neglected in their great 
works the emotional and esthetical element. 

To the assidious reading of Patristic literature Cardinal Newman, one 
of the greatest lights in English letters, owes his conversion to the true 
faith—so much is clear from his own statements; yet, while he acknowl- 
edges Cicero, if anyone, as his master in point of style, may we not trace 
effects of Patristic reading also in his manner of expression? Though 
we may look in vain for Chrysostom’s wealth of imagery and popular 
tone, or for Augustine’s epigrammatic turn of phrase, we may well sup- 
pose that the warmth and elevation of style in the English Cardinal’s 
writings, his mastery of amplification and clinching logic were developed 
in great part by extensive reading in these early Christian classics. 

Now in our class of Patrology at the seminary, though infrequent in 
a crowded curriculum, could it not be possible to arouse at least as much 
interest in the writings as in the person of the Fathers. It may indeed 
be more important here than in English Literature to know something 
of the man and something about his works; but how much more inter- 
esting, how much more profitable for the students, if the greater part of 
the period in Patrology were given over to reading—selective, intel- 
ligent, sympathetic reading by the teacher; with a view, not to cover a 
great Many pages, yet enough to arouse interest, to stimulate a desire 
for further reading on the part of the clerics. Some of our young 
students do a great deal of reading, especially during the months of 
vacation. An enthusiastic teacher of Patrology should be able to lay 
out a course of reading in Patristic lore, adapting it to the peculiar 
bent or preference of his several students. 

Of course, this presupposes that the lector knows his authors, more 
about them than is found in his textbook; that he is able to speak of the 
Fathers from personal contact with them in their works; all the better 
if he has one or the other favorite author over whom he fairly “raves.” 
Such a man in the classroom will certainly do greater justice to the 
Fathers than the one who merely runs through the textbook and calls 
for recitations of dates, names of works, and a few details in the life of 
the authors studied. By all means give us lectors of) Patrology such as 
Fr. Constant demands for the teaching of literature. 


Training Our Students and Especially Our Clerics for 
Literary Activity and Productive Scholarship 


Fr. GABRIEL McCartny, O. M. Cap. 


T last year’s Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference a discussion took place regarding the problem 
of how to elicit more literary activity among the Friars. 

The belief was expressed that in this matter our main hope lies 
in the younger generation of the Order, and consequently our 
young Friars should be trained for literary and scholarly crafs- 
manship. Therefore in addition to taking the general course of 
studies, the clerics should be encouraged to make use of their 
leisure moments to develop their special talents and abilities, so 
that they might become especially proficient in those branches to 
which their own bent of mind inclines them. Thus they will be in 
a position to write with authority in their chosen field, and thus 
help to supply that intellectual and literary leadership which is 
so sadly needed in the Church in America to-day. At the con- 
clusion of this discussion it was agreed upon to devote a special 
paper to the subject at this year’s meeting. 

The purpose of this paper, however, is not only to suggest 
means for developing literary activity and productive scholarship 
among our students and clerics, but also to examine to what 
extent and under which conditions such activity is desirable. 

First of all let us examine what is to be included under the 
term literary activity. On the one hand it does not include all 
forms of writing; on the other, it should not be restricted to the 
production of masterpieces of literature. Its products should 
be characterized by correct grammar and a good style, and treat 
of matters of more than personal or momentary interest. Such 
literary activity would therefore not exclude the careful writing 
of sermons (not mere sketches), the writing for our own mag- 
azines, as well as writing other newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles of real interest and value. 
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Productive scholarship denotes the composition and_publi- 
cation of literary works containing important or useful infor- 
mation, developed and presented according to the rules and usages 
of the branch of learning to which they belong. It lays stress 
on the information contained in the works rather than on the 
manner of presentation, though it should not underestimate the 
value of literary form. 

In the usual course of events we cannot expect that all, or 
even a majority of the members of our Order will produce 
masterpieces of scholarship. Nevertheless, a large number can 
reasonably be expected to exercise some form of literary activity, 
and all of our students and clerics, without exception, should 
devote much of their time to writing, both for the sake of acquir- 
ing a mastery of their various branches of study, and asa 
preparation for eventual literary work. 

I will discuss this last statement first. Writing should con- 
stitute much of the regular activity of students and clerics. As 
this paper is to deal with the work of the clerics as a preparation 
Written Work for literary activity, it is not the place to show 
I exhaustively how important writing is merely 

a tlh be from the viewpoint of acquiring a mastery of 

P q g ¥ 

for Study the various branches of study in the clericate, 
though this is indeed the most importan viewpoint. The impor- 
tance of writing as a means of study has been recognized and 
stressed at various former meetings of this conference and there 
can be no doubt that an application of the principles and sugges- 
tions contained in the Reports of these meetings would be produc- 
tive of most beneficial results. Students in our seraphic semin- 
aries are trained by writing compositions, verses, class exercises 
and written examinations. The same system mutatis mutandis 
should prevail in the clericate. It would denote a lack of con- 
sistency to insist on students writing much during their classical 
course, and then suddenly to have them drop all writing from 
their course the moment they enter the novitiate or the clericate. 
It is well for the cleric to read and study his textbook: reading 
maketh a full man; it is well to have oral examinations: con- 
ference maketh a ready man; but important also, if not most 
important, is it to have written tasks in all branches of study: 
writing maketh an exact man. 
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Let it not be thought that I am departing from my subject 
in advocating writing as an aid to study. For no one will be 
able to develop a successful literary activity who has not learned 
to study by the best methods. Superficiality is the bane of 
modern thinking and modern literature. Such superficiality is 
produced by a method of study which is satisfied with hearing 
a thing or reading it, without really mastering it. But if one 
is required to write on a certain topic, one must have really 
mastered it. Writing a subject out will prove to the student 
whether he has really been studying or only dozing over his 
textbook. 

But the point which interests us most in this connection is 
Written i hemes the preliminary training for literary activ- 
ity which the student receives from 
these written tasks. Reproducing one’s 
studies in writing puts one in possession 
of worth-while, necessary knowledge; it develops concentration, 
which is necessary for any useful literary production. 

Another advantage, important for literary activity, which 
may be gained from frequent writing, is the development of a 
good style. Of course, this result will be achieved only if the 
professor realizes the advantages of literary style and encour- 
ages its development. But if the professor is interested only in 
his own particular branch, or worse still, if he openly states that 
he doesn’t care for “niceties of style’ as long as the matter is 
correct, then the average student will make little effort to clothe 
his thoughts in an attractive form, and an opportunity for devel- 
oping a good English style will have been missed. 


This question of developing a good English style through 
regular class-work in the philosophical and theological courses 
has often been insisted upon in former meetings of this Confer- 
ence. In the 1914 Meeting of the Con- 
ference of Seraphic Colleges, the prede- 
cessor of the present Conference, ‘it was 
recommended “that a course of rhetoric and elocution be continued 
throughout the seminary (philosophy and theology) in the form 
of a literary society under the guidance of the Father Lector, 
membership being obligatory on all clerics.” In 1918 the Con- 
ference recommended that a course of rhetoric and elocution be 
continued throughout the philosophical and theological courses. 


Preparation for 
Literary Activity 


Recommendations 
of Former Meetings 
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At the first Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence the recommendation was made that rhetoric be taught dur- 
ing the philosophy course, and that the ars bene dicendi et 
scribendi be encouraged during the theology course. Ina paper 
on the teaching of philosophy read at this Meeting Fr. Claude 
Mindorff, whose methods have been highly approved by his 
being called to teach in Rome, described a system of regular 
written work, which might seem to some to put a great burden 
on the philosophy clerics; but he justified it amply by his prin- 
ciple that true success never lived on Easy Street. His system 
included written repetition and test-exercises every few weeks; 
essays, discussions, and debates according to the subject-matter 
under study, arranged in such a way that each student had his 
turn at delivering these essays once or twice a month. 


At the second Meeting a special paper was given to the sub- 
ject of English in the whole course, and the unanimous opinion 
of the writer of the paper and of those taking part in the discus- 
sion was, that a training in rhetoric should be continued through- 
out the course. Writing was especially insisted upon as a means 
of study and as a means of acquiring proficiency in literary style. 
The excuse of the present writer for insisting on this subject 
again is that a good thing cannot be said too often. 

Again let me ward off the possible objection to my discussing 
this point here: that my paper is not entitled “teaching methods,” 
but “training for literary activity and productive scholarship.” 
Neither literary activity nor productive scholarship is a special 
branch of study with a certain amount of special material to be 
taken through. The technique of publishing is neither the most 
important of the training nor the most difficult. But the train- 
ing in clear thinking and in a good style is a fundamental pre- 
requisite for any useful literary work; and this training can be 
exercised most readily in conjunction with the regular course of 
studies. This will continue the development of a good English 
style, begun in the classical department, and it will accustom 
the cleric to adapt this style to the subject which is most suitable 
for a priest’s literary work, namely religion in its widest appli- 
cation. Essays in dogma and the written solution of “cases” in 
moral theology will help the student to acquire a facility of 
expressing his theological knowledge through a medium which 
is accessible to that class of readers which we hope to influence 
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and bring to a better knowledge of the truth. Of course, as was 
said before, this result will be achieved only if the lector, as well 
as the cleric, realizes the value of form as well as of matter, and 
makes its acquisition an end in the work. The principles of 
rhetoric must be a guide as well as the Latin textbook in the 
development of the essay or the case. The finished product, 
whether presented as class-work or seminar-work, should receive 
the appraisal and criticism of both the lector and the fellow- 
clerics, and this criticism and analysis should concern itself as 
well with the literary and rhetorical phase of the essay as the 
theological. In the Scripture class there are many questions of 
Introduction which are of interest to the general public, and 
which might therefore be treated with a view to their value in 
modern controversies. In regard to Exegesis I should suggest 
popular exposition of important passages of the Bible rather 
than deep scientific philological investigation. The following 
quotation from a work entitled Sacred Rhetoric (page 62) by 
the Rev. Bernard Feeney, is a good suggestion: “It is most 
important that the habit of frequent, if not daily, writing should 
be kept up by ecclesiastical students while reading philosophy 
and theology. Perhaps no easier or more useful means for 
doing this can be found than to write a paraphrase of a chapter 
of the Bible every day.” 

The same writer expresses well a related thought regarding 
the writing of sermons: “Original composition is the exercise of 
a certain creative power with which every human soul is 
endowed. It is the only road to literary perfection; and with- 
out it, there can be little effective preaching. There are, no 
doubt, fluent speakers who do not write; but fluency is not 
eloquence; and unless young priests write for a considerable 
time after their ordination, there may be brilliant passages, but 
there will be no artistic finish or beauty, in their discourse. It 
will lack dignity, self-restraint, matured thought, measured 
expression; it will run into tiresome digressions, and be too 
detailed in some parts, too meagre in others.” 

The writing of essays in Church History, especially when 
done under the direction of the lector and with the criticism of 
the other clerics, will help to develop that accuracy of statement 
and completeness of presentation which is of fundamental impor- 
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ance for true scholarship, and which cannot be supplied by 
startling and sweeping statements. 


Speaking of the various branches in which clerics should 
not only study and hear, but also write, I would like to recall a 
suggestion made in the 1920 meeting of this Conference (p. 
112): “At least once a year each cleric ought to be obliged to 
write a carefully prepared thesis on some ascetical subject 
assigned by the Master. The manner of treating the subject 
should be pointed out to him as well as the books to be con- 
sulted. The Master should freely give such direction as will 
help the cleric to write a scientific treatise worthy of the name. 
When the paper is finished, it should receive the final file of the 
Master, and then be read before the class. The thesis should 
then be discussed by the entire class, and the writer be obliged 
to answer any objections that may be made.” 

I have dwelt at some length on this subject of writing as a 
class-exercise in the clericate, because I think it very important 
as a remote preparation for the development of scholarship, 
which in general cannot be supplied by any other method. For 
while it may be presumed that the one or the other cleric will 
sometimes “write for the mere private satisfaction of expressing 
definitely his particular opinion on a subject” (Report of Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference, I], 89), still it remains true 
“that our clerics do not sufficiently cultivate the art of writing” 
(ibid., p. 112) ; and without cultivation the art will not flourish. 

In the writing connected with class-exercises, of which we 
have spoken thus far, all the clerics should take part. This 
should be looked upon as their most importan work; and for 
; some of them this will perhaps constitute their 
Free Literary only literary activity. But there always will be 
Activity others, varying in number from year to year, who 
may reasonably be expected, and should be encouraged, to culti- 
vate a further literary activity. The result of this activity may 
range from essays written merely for the sake of expressing 
one’s ideas clearly on a favorite or important subject to papers 
written for publication in journals or newspapers. But there 
is one rule which counts for them all: if they are to produce their 
fullest result in training, they should be written subject to the 
correction or criticism of one of the lectors. This criticism and 
direction will not only supply a stimulus to activity, but will in 
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many cases be the best means of promoting real improvement 
in the student’s work. There are self-taught and self-trained 
writers; but they generally have eccentricities of style and 
method which might have been removed by a regular course of 
training under others. This criticism need generally not be as 
close and minute as with class-exercises; it should assume the 
form of friendly suggestion rather than of compulsory direc- 
tion. Its extent will differ accordingly as the lector is himself a 
literary man or not. But any lector who has sufficient ability 
to fit him for his office, will also be able to give some useful 
direction and criticism of a student’s literary activity. 

Such direction presupposed, the cleric with literary proclivi- 
Choice of ties. Should be given the fullest freedom in the 
choice of his subjects, and in as far as the matter 
allows, in his method of developing them. To this 
class of work may be applied the statement of St. Augustine, 
based on his own experience: “A free curiosity hath more influ- 
ence in our learning these things than a necessity full of fear.” 
(Conf. I, 23). 

Another question connected with this free literary activity 
is the question of publication. Should clerics be permitted or 
encouraged to publish their literary productions? The question 
Publication  ©2200t be answered with a simple Yes or No; 
distinctions must be made. The thought that an 
article is to be published will undoubtedly stimulate a cleric as 
it will any writer, to put forth his best efforts and to develop his 
abilities to the utmost; and whenever there are no serious objec- 
tive reasons to the contrary, publication should be encouraged. 
The ideal situation would be to have Journals or Yearbooks of 
the clericate or college, in which the best articles written by the 
clerics might be published. 

Another available medium of :publication would be the news- 
papers. I do not wish to give the impression that I consider 
publication in a newspaper a test of scholarship, but still I believe 
Writing for that such publication of articles on religion and 
Newspapers the Church would often be of real value to the 
and Magazines reading public, and would be an incentive to 

accuracy and industry on the part of the 
clerics. Such publication would be feasible not only in news- 
papers or magazines of higher literary standards, but also in 


Subject 
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those of the smaller cities and towns, if the clericate happens 
to be located in them. For instance when the more important 
feasts of the Catholic calendar occur, a written article on the 
meaning and history of the feast would be welcomed by most 
newspapers, and would be of real instruction to the readers. 
Such articles should be worded in a manner intelligible to the 
ordinary reader, but be at the same time accurate and scholarly. 
We priests are apt to underrate the value of articles of this 
kind, as we have the pulpit and the schoolroom in which to 
propound our knowledge of religion. The cleric, not having 
these channels, would strive for thoroughness and exactness 
in the written article, if it were given him as a practical means 
of imparting his knowledge to the public and thereby promot- 
ing the spread of religious truth. Besides the feasts of the 
Church, many other religious subjects might be discussed in 
articles of this kind, whenever they acquire a news value on 
account of some public discussion or public incident having a 
bearing on these subjects. Local ecclesiastical history might 
also sometimes be utilized for literary purposes. 


Of course, the publication of articles of this kind, whether 
written for the yearbook or Journal of the clericate or for some 
other magazine or newspaper, should be under the control and 
supervision of some lector, preferably the Master, and no cleric 
should be permitted to take part in such extra work, unless he 
comes up to a certain standard in all his regular branches of 
study. It is most important that this be insisted upon. Other- 
wise some clerics might devote their time to that which is ac- 
cessory at the expense of that which is more important. 

But if this literary work is carried on with due regard for 
the regular studies, it should be a valuable training in a form 
of literary activity which a goodly number of clerics can be 
expected to continue as priests. It is work which is not beyond 
the average intellectual capacity, does not require a sustained 
_ effort, and its results are often more immediate and apparent 
than those of more important scholarly productions, It is true 
that these products may never find a place among the master- 
pieces of the world’s literature; but though ephemeral, they 
may do valuable service in the cause of religion. In a series 
of articles in the Fortnightly Review, P. J. O'Callahan has 
recently shown how serviceable articles of this kind may be 
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in breaking down prejudice and spreading a knowledge of the 
true religion. When to this practical purpose is added a ser- 
ious attempt to clothe the information given in a polished lit- 
erary form, then work of this kind may properly be classified 
as a product of literary activity. 

We come now to works of a higher literary and scientific 
character, works which may be properly classed as products 
of scholarship, namely books and lengthy articles for scholarly 
and scientific magazines. The first question to 
be answered in regard to these tis: Should 
clerics be encouraged or permitted to write 
such works or publish them? ‘The present writer is of 
the opinion that they should be encouraged to prepare for 
writing such works, and even to prepare the material for such 
works, if such activity does not interfere with their regular 
studies. But actual publication of such works should not be 
expected of them. It is true, the title of this paper speaks of 
training our clerics for productive scholarship, but I think the 
stress should be laid on the training and not on the actual pub- 
lication. There are good reasons why publication on the part 
of the clerics should not be desired or expected. First of all, 
there is the danger that it would interfere with their regular 
studies. It may objected that the same danger exists in con- 
nection with other literary efforts, of which approval was ex- 
pressed. But there a control can more easily be exercised, 
which will obviate this danger ; but with the publication of 
larger efforts, such a control, though possible, is very difficult 
of application in the rush of proof-reading and other work at- 
tending publication. In a paper read at the first educational 
meeting of the German Franciscans, the Rev. Raymond Dreil- 
ing, though encouraging literary work among clerics, speaks 
as follows regarding publication (p. 43): “Der Schriftstellerei 
der Fratres selbst moege man im allgemeinen nicht das Wort 
reden. Die Fratresjahre sind an erster Stelle dazu bestimmt, 
geistige Spannkraefte zu sammeln.” 

Then there is the danger that the clerics might forget that 
they are still in the years of training, with the result that the 
further training for productive scholarship might be neglected. 
The important truth that scholarship is the result of a long 
period of laborious effort was well brought out by the Rev. 


Productive 


Scholarship 
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John J. Wynne, S. J., in a paper read at last year’s meeting 
of the Catholic Educational Association. This prominent ed- 
ucator and scholar goes to the very root of the matter when 
he writes: “It is clear that scholarship in its real sense cannot 
be acquired in high school or college. It requires time, matur- 
ity of judgment, patient labor, much reading and conversation 
with others who are cultivating it. Still not only in higher, 
but even in elementary schools, much can be done to incul- 
cate the formation of habits of mind and of will without which 
scholarship is impossible. It is old-fashioned but correct to 
speak of students as scholars, because they are trainin g to 
acquire the learning, the knowledge, the ability to exercise 
judgment and to discern truth.” 

Those clerics therefore who show an aptitude for literary 
activity, should be encouraged in the clericate to prepare for 
a life of productive scholarship; the more thorough the prep- 
aration, the more real the scholarship. Fonck’s Wissenschaft- 
liches Arbeiten will serve as a good introduction to their work, 
and should be read by all who ever intend to write for publi- 
cation. Let the clerics make their own collections of material, 
and arrange it preferably on index cards. Let them investi- 
gate special problems of theology or other branches of learn- 
ing, and set down the result of their investigation in a well- 
developed essay, whether this be intended for publication or 
not. It would be well for them not to narrow down their field 
of literary activity too soon, lest they become one-sided in 
their development; later on they can and should devote them- 
selves to a particular field, in order to become proficient in 
that. 

If after ordination our young men attend the University, 
the publication of their dissertation may well mark the begin- 
ning of their productive scholarship. It will also indicate the 
particular field of study in which they should strive to be- 
come masters and authorities. For those who teach at col- 
lege or in the seminary, the choice of study may be influenced 
by the branches allotted to them, though this is not necessarily 
the case. For those not engaged in teaching, the determining 
motive in selecting a field of study and writing, will be their 
own natural likes and inclinations. I would only add that 
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branches bearing some relation to theology or apologetics will 
usually be of more benefit to the Church than secular branches. 
In the foregoing it has repeatedly been emphasized that 
students and clerics should exercise their literary activity un- 
der the direction of one of the lectors. In order to be able 
to give this direction properly the lectors 
Lectors Should heart should be eee se If they 
be Literary Men write and publish, they will be giving the 
good example, and will inspire their students with  well- 
grounded confidence in their ability to direct others in literary 
work. Why is it that this good example is so often lacking? 
Having in mind conditions as presented to my limited obser- 
vation, I think that one reason has been well expressed by the 
following statement Rev. Dominic Becker published in the 
Proceedings of the first meeting of the German Franciscan 
Lectors: “We lectors are ourselves well aware that we should 
be doing more in this direction. But with so many parochial 
duties added to our work in the classroom, we lack both the 
strength and the time to undertake any serious work in a lit- 
erary line. No man can serve two masters. Repose and con- 
centration are prerequisites for literary activity and productive 
scholarship. But with the rush and bustle of our parochial 
duties, we cannot even dream of such repose and concentration.” 
Whether the good of the Church requires a continuation 
of these conditions, I would not venture to say. But I would 
like to make reference, in passing, to an objection which is 
sometimes brought against withdrawing the lectors from all 
pastoral work. It is urged that this would make both lectors 
and clerics too theoretical, too academic, unfitted for practical 
work. But if the lectors are the right kind of men, they can 
keep in touch with practical life, and be able to give practical 
courses to clerics. Guided by the wisdom of long experience, 
the best and largest seminaries of this country do not desire 
the members of their theological faculty to assist even occa- 
sionally in parish work. If experience in pastoral affairs is 
necessary to lectors, they might devote a month or two of the 
summer vacation to such work. If that be not enough, let 
them give up teaching for a year and engage in parish work, 
and then return to their teaching. 
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Another external condition which may influence literary 
activity, is the location of the clericate, and especially the fact 
that it is, or is not, connected with a parish church. It is dif- 
ficult to preserve a literary atmosphere in a monastery, if many 
of the priests and especially the superiors are interested in 
parish work. The establishment of houses of study entirely 
separate from parishes seems to be a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

These suggestions regarding external circumstances of the 
clericate are made not merely with a view to the literary ac- 
tivity of the clerics. We are not unmindful of the fact that 
the principal end and aim of the clericate is to develop good 
priests and religious; we know that the needs of the times de- 
mand that the majority of our priests devote themselves to 
pastoral activity. But the achievement of this end and aim 
will not be frustrated or hampered, but on the contrary fur- 
thered, by a reasonable application of the principles suggested 
in this paper. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. FRANCIS BORGIA STECK:—It may interest the Friars to learn 
how last year at Quincy College I got the Fourth Academic class to 
write and publish historical essays. 

In December, after we had finished a good portion of our semester 
work in American History, I selected twenty-four themes for as many 
students as constituted the class. These themes were written on sep- 

arate slips of paper and each student had to draw 
Selecting and the one on which he was to write. According to 
Ce the serial number on the slip, the essay was to 
Assigning the be read in class, one or two a week so as to be 
Theme finished with all by June. Some of the themes 
read: “Christopher Columbus and the Franciscans,” 
“The Immediate Causes of the War of Independence,” “The Quebec 
Act,” “The Apostle of Arizona, Father Eusebio Kino, S. J.,” “The Pro- 
tomartyr of Illinois, Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, O. F. M.,” “The 
Cradle of Religious Liberty in America,” ‘The First Bishop of the 
United States,” “The Fugitive Slave Law,” “The Development of Our 
Railroads,” “Colonial Travel and Transportation,” “The Federal Reserve 
System,” “Anti-Catholic Movements in the United States,” “The Be- 
ginnings of the Catholic Church in Quincy.” Neither without my know- 
ledge and consent nor after December 20th were the students permitted 
to exchange themes. 

Shortly before the Christmas recess, I used a few regular class per- 

jods for imparting practical instructions on the means and methods 
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of literary work in general and on historical writing in particular, 

ae employing the first few themes on the list as matter 
Preliminary for application and illustration. One of the ladies 
Instructions in charge of the Public Library in Quincy had prev- 
iously offered to furnish whatever books might be 
needed and so I encouraged the boys to avail themselves of her assis- 
tance. The essays, I told them, were not to exceed 2,000 words in 
length, while 1,500 words would be the minimum. They were to be 
typewritten, using only one side of the paper and leaving a margin 
of two inches to the left — all in order that, after being read in class, 
their essays might also be ready for the printer. Below the title they 
were to put their full name with “Quincy College, ’24” and at the end 
of the essay a complete bibliography of the books consulted. Before 
typewriting the essay, they were to show me the draft (in pencil, if they 
chose), on which I would make necessary corrections, point out defects 
in style and diction, and supply suggestions on matters of history. 
Finally, I assured them that my time was theirs whenever they needed 
further information and advice. 


This last offer and promise did not fall on deaf ears. Many a 
free hour between and after class periods, that might have been given 
to rest and recreation, was spent in the stuffy class room with this or 

that boy whose essay would soon be due and who 
The Teacher’s after much reading and reflecting was at a loss 


how to tackle his theme. But I believe the time 
Share of the was well spent and that both, the teacher and the 
Work pupil, profited by the sacrifice. “Positis supponen- 


: dis,” individual attention and personal contact is a 
great thing in education. During such private interviews the boy puts 
questions pertaining to his lessons that, because he is either shy or 
flighty or inattentive, he will not put during class periods. What 
likewise demanded considerable extra time and labor was correcting 
the papers, supplying hints regarding further source materials, and sug- 
gesting possible methods of treatment and development. But here, 
too, my efforts were amply repaid. 

The interest and zeal manifested were greater than I had antici- 
pated. The majority of the students worked very diligently. They 
visited not only the Public Library in Quincy on free afternoons, but 

also during the Christmas recess the Public Li- 
The Students’ bree in their home town. One, I remember, 

wrote for material to a Federal Bureau in Wash- 
Whole Hearted ington, D. C., another to a well-known provonoe 
Response of History with whom he happened to be person- 

ally acquainted. Books from the Faculty Library 
of Quincy College were, by special permission of the Rev. Rector, in 
the hands of my students, as also books from the “Franciscan Herald 
Library” in Chicago. They had likewise at their disposal a large por- 
tion of my private notes, files, and newspaper clippings. Generally 
speaking, I can say that the work they handed in was gratifying 
Some of the essays were surprisingly well written, others less go: but 
all proved that the boys had their heart in their work, had given ‘their 
essay much thought, and had done extensive reading. And the reason 
for this, I believe, was the fact that they knew the essay would have 
to be read publicly in class and would eventually appear in print over 
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their name. The former made them work with care, and the latter 
with joy. 

The reading of an essay was invariably followed by a hearty ap- 
plause, which I encouraged by joining in. When quiet was restored, 
the essay was thrown open to further discussion. Of course, this was 

generally and largely my number on the program 
Reading and and I always prepared well for it. It gave me an 
Pibliehin opportunity to touch on matters of American His- 
u g tory which had been overlooked, or perhaps purpose- 
the Essays ly omitted, in the regular class period. At times, 
I would fill out the time with remarks on some par- 
ticular topic of European History or of history in general. Finally 
came the distribution of the twenty-four copies of “The Western Cath- 
Olic’” of Quincy, containing the essay of the previous week. By special 
arrangement with the Rev. Editor, each boy received gratis a copy of 
all the issues containing our so-called “American History Series,’ so 
that in the end each had a complete set of the essays in print. What 
bright smiles and interesting comments, when they opened the paper 
and found the essay! What real boyish joy gleamed in the eyes of 
him who now saw printed over his name what he had worked at go 
long and so faithfully! In some cases, the student would place an 
order for a few extra copies of the issue that had his essay. These 
he would send home to his folks and friends and give them “printed” 
proof of some of his work at college. Before long, he would get a 
letter of praise and congratulation, which letter the “proff’’ would surely 
have to see and enjoy. 

All in all, I am convinced that my students profited in more than 
one way by writing those essays and having them published. Let 
me point out a few of the benefits I believe they derived from this 

extra work. In the first place, it injected life 

{ and joy into the otherwise tedious study of his- 

Benefits Derived tory. Then, if afforded the boys a glimpse into 

from the Extra the workshop of the historian in particular and 

Work of the literary man in general. Furthermore, it 

forced them into a course of earnest and careful 

reading and taught them the importance of clear, precise, and accurate 

expression. Finally, it compelled them to do a little independent think- 

ing and reasoning, a thing that must begin sometime in life and that 

might well begin, under the judicious guidance of the teacher, at the 

end of the high school which for many boys spells the end of their 
school days. 

Certainly, not all of those twenty-four students will one day be 
professional historians or engage in literary pursuits. But is it en- 
tirely impossible that the one or the other has by this extra work been 
awakened to such a career and will eventually gain distinction along 
such lines? Who knows, perhaps twenty-five years from now a cele- 
brated historian or distinguished writer will tell the world how it was 
that essay he had to write and publish as class work in 1924 which 
started him on his present career. To conclude. If we want our boys 
“to love their studies — and every teacher desires and strives after 
this — then let us attach some fascinating side-issue to the regular 
class work. A side-issue of that kind, I think, is the one my students 
of American History engaged in last year with such gratifying results. 
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FR. THEODOSIUS FOLEY:—What strikes me forcibly in Fr. 
Gabriel’s paper is the skill with which he strives to meet the daily 
demands of the cleric in training and of his later career in the priest- 

hood. The language in which Fr. Gabriel couches his 
Need of views, is indeed worthy of his subject, and befitting a 
Imitation conference, such as ours is, on literature. The paper has 

all the earmarks of literary finish, for which I commend 
Fr. Gabriel’s zeal to all present. He not only preaches to lectors on 
what is required of them for training their charges to literary taste 
and form, but being a lector himself, he practices what he preaches 
when he says, “the lectors themselves should be literary men.” 

The paper has two objects: 1) to suggest means for developing 
literary activity and productive scholarship among our clerics and stu- 
dents; 2) to examine to what extent and under which conditions such 
activity is desirable, 

As to the first, suggesting means for developing literary activity 
and productive scholarship. Developing the literary activity means not 
only to analyze the products of acknowledged masters, but to imitate 
these models by “products characterized by correct srammar and a 
good style.” Here we have a rich fund of matter for discussion, es- 
pecially interesting for the professors of the academic departments 
in our colleges. The hint that our students be encouraged to produce 
according to their capabilities is just the thing needed. We have too 
much dry, theoretic model study and not enough practice. As text- 
books for the classical course I would suggest the Model English 
series of F. P. Donnelly, S. J. From personal experience in using these 
books I have had gratifying results. As the author says in his intro- 
duction: “Composition is an art, not a science. Now art is the »,ower 
of doing things, whereas science is systematized truth. You learn by 
doing, and in order to acquire the power of doing, you must often per- 
form the actions which make up an art. There is a right way of doing 
things, and when authors are studied and the right ways of composing 
are formulated, we have a book of rhetoric....Rules of themselves will 
not make writers, because a generalized formula of the mind does not 
confer the power and the habit of acting. Rules guide the actions 
but actions there must be. Dancing is learned by dancing, and swim. 
ming by swimming and writing by writing.” Here we have the solution 
of the writing problem in a nutshell. Let the students write carefully 
correctly, with attention to clearness, force, and interest, selecting the 
right term for their ideas, basing their style on the accepted forms of 
the classics—this is the only way to develop good writers. What would 
Latin be, if we would merely memorize the dry rules of grammar? The 
exercise book and the author are indispensable. Of course, themes 
compositions, etc., mean work, hard and weary work for the professor, 
but there is no success possible for the pupil without this untiring ap- 
plication of his master. We educators are not teaching for our health 
or comfort! 

As to the presentation of such products of students the ordinary 
way is the copybook, but I think it would stimulate a student to know 
that his best efforts may appear in print in some of our many and, by 
the way, representative Seraphic journals. Many an editor would thank 
us for our coédperation in furnishing him with well worked out essays: 
of our pupils on various subjects. 
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The material for compositions depends on whether the student is 
in the classics or in the major seminary. In the latter case essays on 
ethical, philosophical or theological subjects, if made practical and 
brought down to the level of the average reader, even though the papers 
be read only to the academic listeners of the seminary, would be of 
inestimable advantage in acquiring fluency for later work in the pulpit. 


Fr. Gabriel emphasizes rightly the “training in clear thinking and 
in good style” as fundamental for any kind of writing. This cannot 
be begun too early. Special stress ought to be laid on this by professors. 
The student ought to be held to it not only in his written work, but al- 
so in oral recitation, in giving answers in class, in reciting tasks, in 
giving rules, in asking questions, in fact everywhere and anywhere. 
We all know how consistently boys learn rules of grammar and neglect 
to apply them outside of formal written or oral composition. 

In stressing the fact that “fluency is not eloquence,” as Fr. Feney is 
quoted, and pointing out the necessity of artistic finish and beauty in 
our sermon composition, let us Franciscan teachers not lose sight of 
the Seraphic ideal in preaching — simplicity. English is a difficult 
language and mostly drawn from other than native sources, and con- 
sequently the reaching out for high language in preaching may flatter 
the ears of our educated hearers and gain for us the reputation of lit- 
erati but the salutary effect of God’s word as traditionally imparted 
in our Order loses its effective power and we depart from, a tenet of 
preaching near and dear to the heart of our Seraphic Father — sim- 
plicity and brevity. We have all listened to “brilliant speakers” and 
have been entertained by them by flights of fancy and regaled by nose- 
gays of florid rhetoric, but while our ears rang with harmony and 
choice diction, our hearts remained cold. Train our young clerics to 
simple language, to Anglo-Saxon words, and avoid the technical and 
foreign phrase as much as we can. Beauty is most pleasing when 
adorned with simplicity and naturalness. 


It is plain, therefore, that the success of the student depends on 
the criticism and direction of the professor or lector. For classwork 
this should be close and minute, later on suggestive. Ali eccentricities 
should be mercilessly pointed out. Here the most merciful teacher 
is the merciless one. A pupil is receptive of criticism, a priest often 
not. Then it is too late! 

Having thus treated the means for developing literary composition, 
Fr. Gabriel turns his attention to productive scholarship, which he tells 
us is the writing of books and articles of a scholarly and scientific na- 

H ture. Very few students are capable of this, as stu- 
Productive dents. But the preparation of material for such enter- 
. prises should be encouraged, as the habit of research is 
Scholarship thus formed. Lately I heard a Father complain that 
so few are able to handle research work properly. No doubt you 
have heard of similar grievances. Again in. looking over the manu- 
scripts of a certain Father I discovered splendid material for a biog- 
raphy of Marcus of Aviano. On inquiry I learned that the Father had 
collected and arranged this material, with detailed verifications, during 
his leisure time in the clericate. Thus he learned to appreciate his- 
torical data and acquired, I might almost say, a mania for collecting 
matter for writing. Of course, as Fr. Gabriel wisely remarks, such 
literary work during the time of studies would have to be under control, 
so that the regular time for study might not be interfered with, or 
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the health of the cleric impaired by too close application te mental 
pursuits. Allow me at this juncture to repeat the suggestion of my 
Rev. Confrére: “Those clerics who show an aptitude for literary ac- 
tivity, should be encouraged in the clericate to prepare for a life of 
productive scholarship: the more thorough the preparation, the more 
real the scholarship.” This is splendid advice. I recall the splendid 
work of Fr. Gabriel’s own clerics of the Pennsylvania Province in the 
recent contribution to missionary history which they issued a year or 
so ago. Our own clerics have adapted various writings of Fr. Ilg, O. M. 
Cap., which make good reading for the simple laity, as well as for 
the more learned, while developing in young men the perception of 
literary possibilities for the future. America depends on us religious 
to write, to produce, in all fields of literature. The hard-worked sec- 
ular priest, although not lacking in ability, cannot find the leisure to 
supply this want. 

There is one suggestion towards the end of the paper which makes 
us think. It is that lectors themselves should be literary men. As a 
rule a lector is chosen for his ability to teach his branch. Most stress 
is laid on his philosophical or theological lore, and rightly, for this 
is of paramount importance. But every man occupying such a post 
of responsibility should feel the necessity keenly of being able to 
communicate knowledge not only in a correct, but in an appealing and 
stimulating way, in a way that the cleric can imitate. Whether such 
lectors find leisure to publish or not they should be able to inspire 
literary ideals in others. It is an art all of its own to communicate 
theological knowledge in a pleasing and graceful form, as Manning, 
Gibbons and the inimitable Newman manifest in their writings. The 
current thought and the vernacular vehicle of this thought as proper to 
the country in which we live and intend to work, should receive un- 
tiring attention. Reading matter as well as written and oral work 
of this kind should be copiously supplied to the student. 

For all this the lector should have leisure. It is a crying necessity 
—or is it only supposed to be so?—that our overburdened lectors must 
still work over Sundays, etc., in distant parishes. Their interest and 
time is thus divided to the detriment of the clerics. Financially there 
may be returns, but educationally such a procedure is a loss. 

Last, though by no means least, Fr. Gabriel suggests that a proper 
location be considered for a clericate. We all heartily second this 
suggestion and extend our sympathy to lectors and students who must 
force the muse in the uncongenial surroundings of city life, and worse 
still in the environs of a busy parish. Quiet and fresh air are abso- 
lutely required for thorough study and health. Inspiring surroundings 
and judicious recreational facilities are a necessity for lector and cleric 
In a community where the interests are mixed and often clash as 
where parish and clericate are combined, it is as a rule the latter that 
must suffer. Active life in the parish with its visible results always 
makes the strongest appeal; lectors are only too easily esteemed the 
proverbial drones, theoretic and unpractical, the clerics become the 
drudges of the parish, studytime is only too easily and too often 
sacrificed, quiet and retirement the exception rather than the rule, and 
thus initiative is crippled in the lector, who sees his best plans shattered 
and in the student who never can really depend on regularity for 
his class or study work. This condition is saddest where the pastor 
is at the same time superior. In such cases the parish is the principal, 
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the clericate the accessory institution. So we should embody thi 

ter in our resolutions, that we appeal to our Superiors to do ‘ll = era 
power to provide ideal surroundings for houses of study, as a neces- 
pa pe caer for success in training. 

n conc usion, I wish to remark that if these practical i 

of Fr. Gabriel be followed, we are solving a big hen oped etree 
iors, _broviding the Church with the necessary champions of the pen 
and incidentally helping the Secretary of the F. B. C. to issue many 
and ever increasingly valuable additions to the “Franciscan Studies.” 


FR. SIGMUND CRATZ:—We are all agreed that in our day the 
press is as great a power as the pulpit. We believe that it is neces- 
sary to train our eer vice in ae ee the public prints as a means 

= Be ro) sseminating the truths of Christianity. The 
Clerics Writing question has been raised here as to whether our 
for Publication clerics are to be merely prepared to write or 
whether they are to be permitted to emerge from 

the solitude of their years of study and appear in public print. 

I cannot conceive why our clerics should not be permitted to write 
for publication during their years of study. One of the best means 
of learning how to do a thing is to do it. Practice makes perfect. 
A man who sits by and attentively watches a chauffeur will never 
learn how to run an automobile. He may know the system of the thing 
but he lacks the confidence which is three-fourths of the art of driving. 
As a general rule a man who has never written for the press before his 
ordination will never write at all. We have heard of the thrill which 
a man experiences on seeing himself in print for the first time. But 
even that wonderful thrill is not incentive enough to rouse a man from 
the “dolce far niente” of pleasant routine life, nor is it in most cases 
sufficient to rout the holy dread which the uninitiated have for the 
dignity of printer’s ink. 

The question has been raised as to whether our clerics are able to 
produce anything fit for publication. If a boy on graduating from the 
seminary is not able to express himself in vigorous English then our 
classical course is hopelessly inefficient and a remedy must immedi- 
ately be sought. Our clerics cannot be expected to produce recondite 
scientific treatises. They have not the mental maturity required for 
such composition nor is such form of literary work intended here. 
Every cleric of ordinary parts should be able to make good translations 
from the German and the Latin. There is a broad field open here. 
Clerics may be able to produce very clever verse and they may excel 
in fiction. Facts speak. Clerics of various Orders have written in the 
past and have written well. 

Fear has been expressed that our clerics would become lacking in 
docility if they found their name and writings in print. No doubt every 
Province in the Order can produce lamentable examples of young men 
who have become untrue to their high calling. It would be inter- 
esting to take stock of these instances in order to discover how many 
of these young men must ascribe their loss of religious vocation to 
intellectual pride engendered by writing for publication. This objec- 
tion is founded on fear not on fact. If it holds then we had better 
give up the teaching and practice of sacred eloquence in the clericate. 
The pulpit feeds vanity more quickly and more effectively than the 
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press. Nor need we fear that writing for the press would foster an 
overweening ambition. Young people without ambition are not a credit 
to any religious community. By all means let our clerics be ambitious. 
Certain historians have for the past three hundred years been telling 
the world that we Friars are a pack of lazy drones. It is time that 
we were giving them the lie. 

But have our clerics the time to write? I dare say that the most 
crowded horarium will give the cleric at least a little latitude, a few 
hours each week which he may devote to a hobby. Intelligent super- 
jors will be glad to encourage a young man who devotes his spare time 
to any useful occupation in keeping with his vocation. Why should 
that hobby not be writing? But the clerics may neglect their studies. 
Not necessarily. As a general rule, a young man who has sufficient 
ambition to feel the writing urge will also be vitally interested in his 
studies. Some of the greatest writers in the history of the Church 
produced their masterpieces while they were preoccupied with other 
and frequently momentous tasks. The greatest work of popular apolo- 
getics produced in the nineteenth century was written by Cardinal 
Gibbons in the few scraps of time that he succeeded in rescuing from 
the tasks of a marvelously busy life. 


There is another consideration which has not been touched upon 
here, and that is the benefit accruing to the writer himself. In an 
article published in the form of a dialogue between “Pastor and 
Assistant” in a recent number of the “Ecclesiastical Review,’ Father 
Walter Stehle, O. S. B., makes the following very practical reflections. 
He says: “Few priests seem to feel this writing urge. Much talent 
is lost and much good remains undone. With our education and spiri- 
tual culture we ought to furnish considerable reading matter as an 
antidote to the bane of our ephemeral literature.” Father Walter then 
puts the following very significant words into the mouth of Pastor: 
“IT have often felt the urge, but the world in general and the theological 
world in particular seemed to be getting along very well without me. 
However, if the world has not lost anything by my silence, I myself 
have lost by it. The very first good effect of writing should have been 
a more vigorous intellectual life and spiritual stimulation for myself. 
A devotion to writing should, I am quite sure, prove an excellent hobby 
—one of the very best possible hobbies for us all, because our minds 
should become preoccupied with thinking and give less opening to 
temptations and idle dreaming. Though many of us are busy enough, yet 
even the busiest of us often have idle minds that are much troubled 
by all kinds of the most trying temptations. The habit of writing should 
help considerably to keep temptations out of our minds and make us 
stronger to deal with such as cannot be kept out” (‘“Hcclesiastical Re- 
view,” Studies and Conferences, July, 1924, p. 78). 


FR. BERARD VOGT:—The President of the Conference has request- 
ed me to become an Associate Editor of the 


Subjects and Writers Eeeneies pide: [be leuch te ae 
: me to be interested in the fortunes of the 

for the Franciscan “Studies.” 

Studies In the course of this conference we have 


heard three pleas having reference to the 
“Franciscan Studies”: 
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1) A general plea for subjects and writers for the “Studies”: 

2) A plea that the students in our higher courses be trained in 
literary craftsmanship and in the art of writing scientific articles and 
pamphlets; 

3) A strong plea that our professors in the philosophical and theo- 
logical departments become more active in a literary way. 

May I offer a suggestion that might prove helpful in meeting these 
three pleas? I propose a corporate endeavor of the professor and his 
class, in the weekly seminar hour, the hour set apart for the reading and 
discussion of original papers by the students. 

Let me try to explain just what I mean. 

Here is how we were taught in college to write compositions. The 
professor of rhetoric one day opened his class with the suggestion: 

“Let us write a composition on the blackboard. Some one suggest 
a subject.” 

Of the themes offered one was chosen. 

“Now ideas and facts illustrating the theme.” 

After a sufficient number had been suggested came a request for 
their grouping. The best divisions offered were adopted Finally the 
material belonging in each division was arranged and coordinated. 
Thus at the end of the class the skeleton model of a composition was 
found on the blackboard. It was the corporate work of the entire class, 
each student having had his share in the making. 

._The professor of poetry followed a similar plan. For instance, he 
proposed the writing of a sonnet in class, asked for suggestions as to 
theme, illustrating matter, its arrangement, final form in rythm and rhyme, 
until a finished sonnet appeared on the blackboard, which was the col- 
lective product of the entire class. In this way we were taught in a 
practical way how to write. 

Now my point is this: Could not this method be adapted to train- 
ing in the art of writing scientific papers and pamphlets such as are 
desired for the “Franciscan Studies?” 

How is such a monograph written? 

Suppose it to be a pamphlet on the formal distinction of Scotus, 
his theory of knowledge, his voluntarism, his doctrine on matter and 
form, or any other point of his system. 

First, one must go through the works of Scotus carefully, noting 
and, if deemed necessary, copying the passages in which a reference 
occurs pertaining to the subject selected. Then follow the study, dis- 
cussion, and historical interpretation of these passages, bringing out 
their true meaning, their medieval cultural values, their bearing upon 
other theories of Scotus, their relation to views of contemporary Scho- 
lastics, Alexander of Hales, Albert the Great, St. Thomas, St. Bona- 
venture, and to modern scientific theories and speculative opinions. 
And finally there comes the coérdination of the matter and its presen- 
tation in an orderly and pleasing form. 

Now a professor capable of writing such a monograph himself ought 
to be able to do so with the cooperation of his class, let me say in the 
weekly seminar hour. Each student is assigned a portion of the works 
of Scotus, or a correlated author, which he must scan for passages on 
the subject chosen. At the weekly seminar hour he presents his findings. 
(Bi-weekly if preferred, leaving every other week for the reading and 
discussion of individual papers on various subjects such as we at St. 
Bonaventure’s College publish in the “Laurel” and in the “Year Book”.) 
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These are then disucssed by the class in the manner described above. 
When the work has progressed sufficiently, individual members of the 
class or committees are appointed to write up the separate phases. 
Upon presentation these are again discussed and the final form of 
the whole pamphlet determined upon by the class. The professor 
guides the work. He is ever ready with helpful suggestions, and be- 
sides, at opportune moments, explains the theory of scientific produc- 
tivity, the collecting, sifting, and interpreting of materials, the pres- 
entation in proper form, the critical apparatus required, etc. The res- 
ulting monograph ought, at least in many instances, prove worthy of be- 
ing published in the “Franciscan Studies.” 

In this way the clerics would be practically trained in the art of 
scientific writing; the professors, whose time is limited, would be en- 
abled to accomplish what unaided they might find impossible; and the 
“Franciscan Studies” would be assured writers and monographs, to the 
enduring benefit of the Franciscan movement which we all have at 
heart. 


FR. FELIX M. KIRSCH:—We Friars are not alone in facing the 
problem of how to stimulate more literary activity among Catholic 
writers. As was brought out in last year’s meeting of the Franciscan 

bs Educational Conference (cf. Report, pp. 24 ff.), we are 
A Universal here dealing with a situation confronting all the Orders 
Need and all of the Church in this country. Hence it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom to note what other Or- 
ders and organizations are doing in this respect. The Jesuits have been 
remarkable throughout the history of their Order for much literary 
activity, and have never hesitated about encouraging their young men, 
even during their period of training, to write for publication. Father 
Finn and Father Lord, for instance, did splendid work during their 
student days. It is also helpful to note the motives employed by the 
Jesuits in urging their men to write for publication. Father Garesche 
has presented these motives in an article published in the May, 1924, 
issue of “The Catholic School Journal,’ and in a paper read this week 
before the College Department of the Catholic Educational Association. 
The same author now has in press a book dealing with the subject of 
training Catholic writers, and it would seem advisable for all of us 
to give careful attention to what he has said or will say on this very 
important matter. 


THE FRANCISCAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
INSTITUTE 


Fr. JoHN M. LEnuaRT, O. M. Cap. 


B' BLIOGRA PHY is a comparatively modern science, 
and Franciscan bibliography is a sub-branch still in the 
making. 

The production of books is as old as civilization, and na- 
turally led to the compilation of lists of the literary produc- 
tions of certain authors, countries and ages. The earliest sur- 
veys of literature are but bare lists of titles 
appended to the brief biography of the au- 
thors. St. Jerome (died 420 A. D.) wrote 
the first history of Christian literature in 
his work: De Viris Illustribus. This work follows the plan of 
the biographies of Suetonius and Plutarch and gives a chron- 
ological series of biographies of 135 Christian writers from 
St. Peter down to the year 392. St. Jerome’s work remained the 
model all through the Middle Ages down to modern times. Even 
the epoch-making work of Cardinal Bellarmine, S. J., De 
Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis (first published at Rome in 1613 and 
reprinted in countless editions, the latest being the one of 1870, 
Paris), is little more than an enumeration of names and writers 
and lists of their works with no bibliographical data of any 
value. 

The more extensive Apparatus sacer ad scriptores veteris 
et novi Testamenti of Antony Possevinus, S. J. (Venet., 1603- 
1606), added a new feature by long summaries of the contents 
of the books enumerated, but otherwise this work too follows 
the beaten track. Louis Ellies Dupriss (died 1719) was the 
first to devote some attention to bibliography, besides the bio- 
graphical and literary criticism, in his work Nouvelle Biblio- 
theque des auteurs ecclesiastiques (47 vols., Paris, 1686-1714). 
In this he marks a new epoch in the art of writing the history 
of ecclesiastical authors. This method has been followed by 
historians down to the present day, so that the enumeration of 
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a few titles, with the date and place of publication, is about 
all that goes under the name of bibliography in these works. 

The histories of the writers of different Orders follow the 
same lines as the more general works: a short biography, ab- 
breviated titles, sometimes even translated into another lan- 
guage, and a few indications of different editions is all that 
can be found in these so-called bibliographies. Accuracy in 
transcribing the titles, completeness in enumerating the differ- 
ent editions is nowhere to be found, and a description of the 
external features of the book is totally missing. Small books 
and pamphlets are generally not registered at all, and when a 
reference is given to a certain work, the quotation is so vague 
and incomplete that it cannot be easily verified. 

The earliest catalogue of Franciscan writers is found in 
the Liber Conformitatum, written by Bartholomaeus Pisanus, 
between 1385 and 1395, and reprinted with additions between 
1506 and 1513, in the collections called monumenta, firmamenta, 
and specula. It is a bare list of writers and book titles with no 
attempt at a full description. Willot’s Athenae (Liége, 1598, 
Antro., 1600), Wadding’s Scriptores Ordinis Minorum (Rome, 
1650), Franchini’s Bibliosofia di Scrittort Francescani (Modena, 
1693), Joannes a S. Antonio’s Bibliotheca Franciscana (Madrid, 
1732), Bernard a Bononia’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum Capuccin- 
orum (Venice, 1749), and Sbaralea’s Supplementum ad Scrip- 
tores (Rome, 1805), are fair specimens of bibliographies mod- 
eled on the old style. 

Meanwhile the science of bibliography had been evolved from 
slow beginnings. During the manuscript period prior to the 
invention of printing, the catalogues of the monastic, ecclesi- 
astic, and private libraries were for many centuries the only bib- 
liographical helps to the students and mark the slow progress 
of bookmaking. No less than 1,391 of such library catalogues 
are preserved, dating from the year 646 A. D. till the year 1450 
A. D., all a bare list of titles, and each a record of the books 
kept in a particular library. With the foundation of the uni- 
versities in the 12th and 13th centuries, the production of books 
by copyists and the selling of them by stationers increased, so 
that a regular trade in books was established at the various cen- 
ters of learning all over Europe. What had before been the 
occupation of a few individuals, developed into a profession. 
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The manuscript vendors naturally advertised their goods by is- 
suing lists to attract the attention of prospective buyers. In 
France they were even compelled to exhibit a price list of the 
books offered for sale. 


Bookselling, however, as a general trade is a sequel to the 
art of printing, and was in full operation by the year 1470 in 
Europe. The first printers also acted as booksellers; but as 
they were unable to sell every copy of the works 
printed at their establishment, they employed 
traveling salesmen to dispose of the books. These 
traveling agents went into the smaller towns and villages and 
to the fairs in cities and towns. Like the old manuscript ven- 
dors, these book agents advertised their goods by means of 
printed posters or small handbills, a number of which are still 
preserved, the earliest dating from the year 1470. These 
sales-lists of the printers in their earliest form resemble the 
catalogues of the manuscript vendors, giving a bare enumera- 
tion of titles without any further details. Aldus Manutius, of 
Venice, was the first great printer and publisher who in 1498 
issued the first catalogue, in which the prices for each book 
are mentioned: it is the first printed price list. The year 1483 
marks the separation of printing from bookselling. In that 
year we meet with the first retail booksellers who did not print 
any books, but sold only the publications of others. They car- 
ried on the trade simultaneously with the printers and publish- 
ers, and along the same lines, except that their printed catalogues 
of books grew rapidly to larger proportions. It was one of 
these retailers, George Willer, who, in 1564, published the 
first catalogue of all new books offered for sale by the printers 
at the fair at Frankfort on the Main. 

As the catalogues of libraries and publishers had multiplied 
in this way, Konrad Gesner (died 1565) undertook to compile 
an alphabetical catalogue of all the Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
writers who had ever lived, with the titles of their works and 
the date of their original compilation or later publication in 
print. This work, bearing the title: Bibliotheca universalts, 
was printed at Zurich, in 1545, and sometimes passes as being 
the first bibliography printed, whereas it is only the first print- 
ed dictionary of profane and sacred authors comprising no less 
than 1262 folio pages. The bibliographical data are very mea- 
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ger, so much so that Fifteenth Century editions are but rarely 
mentioned. The author used six or seven catalogues of manu- 
scripts of different libraries and six printed catalogues of eccles- 
iastical writers, especially the work of Trithemius. Neverthe- 
less, Gesner’s Bibliotheca is the first catalogue ever printed in 
which the titles of books are supplemented by some notes re- 
garding their editions in print. In this regard it anticipates 
Dupin’s work by 140 years. Gesner’s work was subsequently 
reedited and revised by several scholars, without, however, 
improving upon his method. 

About this time the booksellers had begun to lay the foun- 
dation of the science of bibliography. The catalogues of the 
Frankfort Fair, issued twice a year from 1564 till 1749, and 
the rival catalogues of the Leipsic Fair, issued twice a year 
from 1594 till 1850, print lists of new and old books which 
were still on the market, not only in Germany, but also in oth- 
er countries of Europe. They were systematic catalogues ar- 
ranged according to subjects into different departments, giv- 
ing the titles of the books, the size, the name of the printer and 
place of publication, and later (1750) also the fixed price. 
This systematic arrangement was replaced in 1760 by an alpha- 
betical order to make it more practical. (All the catalogues 
from 1564 till 1846 were re-edited by Schwetschke: Codex 
nundinarius Germaniae literatae, 2 vols., Halle, 1850-1877.) 

These catalogues of the booksellers which served the needs 
of dealers and buyers at a certain time and for a short period, 
represent in their entirety only a crude and incipient stage of 
Atietinn bibliography. But in 1599 another movement set 
Gries of in which was destined to contribute more  force- 
Baste fully to the evolution of this branch of knowledge, 

viz., the auction sale of books. It is a well known 
fact that the books which have been the tools of one generation 
pass out of use with the rise of a new generation. Before long 
every library becomes largely a depository of a stock of books 
of which many are useless and are soon forgotten. Gesner’s 
Bibliotheca furnishes us many striking cases showing how 
quickly once famous Fifteenth Century books had slipped from 
the memory of professional students. By the dispersal of librar- 
ies of book collectors of former ages the hoary tomes of past 
generations were brought to light again, and placed on the mar- 
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ket at auction sales. From this seemingly dead stock placed 
on the market at these sales, scholars gradually picked out 
books which still retained some elements of permanent value. 
The first public auction sale held in Europe is that of the library 
of the famous Dutch writer and statesman Philips van Marnix 
de St. Aldegonde (died Dec. 15, 1598), which took place at 
Amsterdam, July 6, 1599. A few years later book auctions 
were in vogue in the Netherlands, Germany, and France, and 
in 1676 were introduced into England. In the catalogues of 
these auction sales we come across the first mention of many 
early editions, as well as the first detailed bibliographical des- 
cription of many old tomes. To raise the prices, the interest 
of the book collectors had to be aroused, and this could be 
done in no other way than by setting forth all the good points 
of a book, its rarity, good condition, literary merits and other 
unique features in reference to printer, former owners and ex- 
terior make-up of the book itself, all of which are essential 
parts of a good bibliographical description. 

The public auctions called forth private sales of old books 
or smaller libraries, so that by the end of the 17th century book 
collecting as a literary pursuit was in full swing all over Europe. 
As dealers in old books created a demand for the productions 
of bygone ages by sending catalogues to their customers, they 
largely contributed to the evolution of systematic bibliography. 

While such a mass of valuable information concerning old 
and new books was accumulating from different quarters year 
after year, students worked with the material at hand compiling 
bibliographical works as well as they could. In this depart- 
ment Konrad Gesner led the way with his work: Pandectarum 
seu partitionum universalium libri (Zurich, 1548), which is 
merely a re-arrangement of his earlier authors’ catalogue ac- 
cording to the different subjects or titles. It is the first bibli- 
ography ever printed, the first catalogue in which the book and 
its title is treated principally, and the author only secondarily. 

Gesner’s Pandectae was to remain for almost eighty years 
the sole representative of the strictly bibliographical method. 
In 1625 there appeared in print at Frankfort on the Main the 
Bibliotheca classica sive catalogus officinalis, of George Drau- 
dius (5 vols.), a classified bibliography embracing the whole 
range of manuscript and printed literature of all ages and all 
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languages up to the year 1624. Under separate subjects the 
books are listed in alphabetical order. This general bibliog- 
raphy is a great improvement upon Gesner’s work and still 
serves the professional bibliographer, who will find in it much 
information not contained in later bibliographies. 

The year 1625 may be regarded as the date of the origin 
of bibliography, since Draudius’ work marks the beginning of 
that unbroken line of bibliographies which have rapidly mul- 
tiplied within the last three hundred years. The bare enum- 
eration of the titles of the books that have been written since 
1625 on this branch of literature would fill more than several 
volumes of ordinary size. 

Bibliographers soon realized that a general bibliography 
embracing the whole field would exceed the powers of one man, 
and so they confined themselves within narrow limits. Some 
restricted themselves to the description of a special class of 
works, as the book production of a particular country, or of a 
celebrated press; some treated of books published within a given 
period; others proceeded on a principle of selection and endeav- 
ored to furnish the inquirer with information in regard to rare 
and valuable books. Almost all branches of special bibliography 
were treated during the 17th century, so that succeeding cen- 
turies could add but little that was new. The bibliographical 
method followed in these works lacks much of the accuracy and 
completeness demanded by modern standards. 

Two classes of bibliographers have done much to perfect the 
bibliographical method, viz., the laborers in the field of Incun- 
abula as well as in the department of rare books. 

Cornelius a Beughem in 1688 published the first separately 
issued list of books printed in the 15th century at Amsterdam, 
Incunabula typographiae sive catalogus librorum ab inventione 
typographiae usque ad annum 1500, and since that date an exten- 
sive literature of the earliest productions of the press has grown 
round this subject. These volumes were described with the 
fullest details; even such minutiae as form and size of letters, 
marks of punctuation, printing mistakes, etc., were minutely 
observed and treated at length in learned publications. In a 
similar way rare and precious books had to be described at 
length in all those qualities or peculiarities which would enhance 
the prize. The first scientific and methodized account of this 
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class of books is Vogt’s Catalogus Historico-criticus librorum 
rartorum, which appeared at Hamburg in 1732. The most 
important works in this department of bibliography are Brunet’s 
Manuel de lamateur des livres (Paris 1860-1865 ), and Graesse’s 
Tresor des livres rares (Dresden 1859-1869). 

The word bibliography in the modern sense of “writing about 
books” was first used in France in the 17th century, where the 
Carmelite Louis Jacques first employed it in his Bibliographiae 
Mideok Parisinae, which were annual catalogues of books 
printed at Paris from 1643 to 1653. The above- 
mentioned Cornelius a Beughem, of Emmerich 
in Germany, published several books under the name bibliog- 
raphy: Bibliographia juridica et politica (Amsterdam, 1678), a 
catalogue of works on law and politics published from 1651 to 
1678; Bibliographia Physico-Medica (Amsterdam, 1680; Bibli- 
ographia universalis omnium facultatum et artium; and Bibli- 
ographiae eruditorum critico-curiosae (Amsterdam, 1689, 1694, 
1699, 1701, 1710). Itis therefore a mistake to state, as is gener- 
ally done, that the term bibliography was first applied to the 
description and proper cataloguing of books by G. F. Bure in 
his Bibliographie instructive, in 1763. The introduction of the 
term in the meaning which we now attach to it antedates De 
Bure’s by more than a century. By the year 1825 the term 
bibliography had displaced the older term Bibliotheca which had 
been in use for two centuries (Watt’s Bibliotheca Brittannica, 
Edinburgh, 1824, seems to be the last instance of its use in the 
sense of bibliography). 

The bibliographical method was developed to perfection at 
the beginning of the 19th century and was adopted as the 
standard of literary workmanship by every real scholar for 
nearly a century. Bibliography likewise has been raised from an 
art to a science with well established principles and an array of 
ascertained facts, bidding fair to extend its usefulness by adding 
new branches to the tree of knowledge. 

Modern bibliography is a scientific system of describing 
books as to their externals. The content is noticed only in 
exceptional cases as a help to identify certain copies or editions. 
Present custom has restricted the province of bibliography to 
printed books as opposed to manuscripts, so that works describ- 
ing the latter are now generally called “bibliographies of manu- 
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scripts.” On the other hand bibliography proper recognizes as 
coming within its domain almost everything in which a lover of 
printed books can be interested, such as the history of printing, 
book-illustration, book-binding, book-selling, and book-collect- 
ing. Certainly the main object of bibliography will always be 
the art of examination, collation, and description of printed 
books, their enumeration and arrangement in lists for purposes 
of examination. 

The examination of books is required to discover their 
origin, or to test statements of former bibliographers when there 
is reasonable doubt, or to ascertain whether the books are in 
Problems of Perfect condition or in their original state or 
the Biblio- whether they have been “made up” from other 
copies of a different edition. It will also help to 
determine whether they are “‘variant’’ copies. 
To ascertain where, when, and by whom a book, or a fragment 
of a book, was printed, is the most difficult of these tasks, 
especially when the book has neither an imprint nor a date. The 
chief external characteristics of books vary in the different 
periods of printing. Familiarity with books of different ages, 
centuries and printers soon creates a series of general ideas as 
to peculiarities of national and local printing which enable an 
experienced bibliographer to tell, to some extent, where and 
when these unmarked books were printed. By the same scien- 
tific system piracies or literary counterfeits and fictitious imprints 
have been detected and listed in a number of bibliographical 
works on this special subject. 

A detailed examination of the quires or gatherings of which 
a book is made up is called a collation, and is needed to ascer- 
tain whether the book is perfect and in its original state. In the 
earliest books these gatherings are often very irregular. In cases 
where the printers have inserted a single leaf, a careful exam- 
ination of the text and a comparison with other editions is 
necessary to determine whether the book is perfect, or whether 
some pages are missing. 

As soon as the examination of the gatherings has established 
that the copy contains the correct number of leaves, the further 
question arises whether any of the leaves were supplied from 
other copies, or whether they are facsimile reprints. Such 
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meddlings of modern dealers in order to “complete” their muti- 
lated copies often defy detection. 


When the right number of leaves and the original condition 
of each leaf has been verified, the last point to be settled is 
whether the copy is a variant from the standard edition. Owing 
to the extreme slowness of presswork in former days, there were 
more opportunities for making corrections while a book was 
passing through the press than nowadays. In making up the 
copies of the edition the corrected sheets as well as the uncor- 
rected ones were used, so that variations in the text of the dif- 
feret copies of the same edition are noticeable. This fact puz- 
zled bibliographers for a long time. The differences between 
the variant copies are occasionally quite numerous, so that it 
takes some time to determine which is the standard work. There 
are a number of early books of which it is difficult to find two 
copies of the same edition in perfect agreement. 

A standard description of a perfect copy of any book must, 
as a rule, give an accurate transcript of the title, down to the 
imprint, statements as to the size or form of the book, the gath- 
erings or quires, with the total number of leaves or pages, 
measurements of the type-pages, a note of the types used, a 
statement of the literary contents, and a note giving any addi- 
tional information that may be needed. 

During the 19th century innumerable special bibliographies 
were compiled by students interested in special subjects or 
departments of literature. Moreover, bodies of scholars were 
formed into Bibliographical Institutes to achieve by concerted 
action what had been impossible for individuals to perform. The 
International Bibliographical Institute was. founded 
at Brixelles, and since 1898 it has been publishing a universal 
bibliography of all countries. 

The Friars Minor, however, were very slow in adopting the 
methods and principles of modern bibliography. The little that 
was done in this field during the first half of the 19th century, 
was done along the old and antiquated lines. 


RiDeers I Towards the close of the century only do we 
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Capuccinorum Provinciae Neapolitanae, Roma, 1886, by Appol- 
linaire de Valence, O. M. Cap., and Bibliotheca Capuccinorum 
Occitaniae et Aquitaniae, Roma, 1894. After the year 1900 a 
few other bibliographical works were published about special 
subjects, as, Biblioteca bio-bibligrafica della Terra Santa by 
Girolamo Golubovich, O. F. M. (Quaracchi, 1906-1924, 4. 
Vols.). Eduardus Alenconiensis, O. M. Cap., published his 
Bibliotheca Mariana Capuccinorum (Roma, 1910); Daniel 
Garcia, O. F. M., published a Catalogo de los escritores fran- 
ciscanos de la Provincia de Quatemala (Quatemala, 1920), all 
of which works come up to the modern standards. If we add 
a small number of bibliographical descriptions of individual 
books or groups of books to these works, we shall have exhausted 
the list of Franciscan contributions to bibliography in recent 
times. 

A complete bibliography of all books written by the Friars 
during the past seven hundred years is a great desideratum. A 
work of such magnitude would be impossible for one man or for 
even a small body of men, if it were to come up to the standard 
of modern accuracy. The latter part of the 15th century is the 
only period for which we have all data collected for such work. 
The zeal of students of early printing has provided material for 
an exhaustive list of Incunabala still extant, so that it is com- 
paratively easy to compile a bibliography of Franciscan works. 
But even in this field there is still room for original researches. 
Some works are lost entirely and are not mentioned in the 
bibliographies of Incunabula, not even in the special bibliog- 
raphies of lost books. We know from other sources that they 
were printed, but later they were lost entirely. Then there are 
books which have been wrongly attributed to Friars, others 
which are spurious, and others again which were printed anony- 
mously. To correct the many misstatements in these matters an 
up-to-date Franciscan bibliography must list all these books. In 
Panzer’s Annales typographici (Norimb., 1798-1803) there is 
an incomplete enumeration of books printed between the years 
1501-1536, and material is being gradually collected for improv- 
ing this list. It will take many years of labor till we have a 
fairly complete record for that period of printing. The two 
centuries from 1536 till 1750 are practically unexplored fields, 
so that the work will have to be done from the ground up by the 
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Friars themselves, since the usefulness of extant bibliographical 
helps is very limited. 


In view of the intensive activity of national and local bodies 
of bibliographers it will go without saying that a Franciscan 
bibliography is a pressing need. There is no country on the 
globe which does not boast a national bibliography, or which 
does not record in periodicals the output of the contemporary 
press; we find even such countries as Turkey, Russia, and China 
in this list. There is hardly a subject pertaining to the Catholic 
Church whose literature has not been catalogued in special 
bibliographies of general, national, or local extent. Still, there 
never was a serious attempt made to compile a list, according 
to modern methods, of all books written by the Friars. The few 
modern blibliographies we do have do not cover a tenth part of 
the ground, and they are not always arranged to the best ad- 
vantage. 

A good bibliography serves two distinct purposes: it gives a 
succinct view of the literary work done in a special field, and 
furnishes the basis for statistics of literary production. This 
bird’s eye view of a certain field will stimulate 


gene * students by pointing out to them the good literary 
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done, and it will direct their attention to the many needs which 
their painstaking labor can supply. On the other hand, the 
tabulated lists of book production of a certain period will gain 
new significance, if they are worked into regular statistics, 
expressing with mathematical precision the ratio between books 
and people. Bibliography is, therefore, a statistic table of the 
labors and studies of many minds, revealing with astonishing 
clearness the rise and fall of literary productiveness of any given 
time in any class or classes of people. And at some future date 
bibliography will solve the problem whether the Friars of any 
period came up to the mark in the line of literary productive- 
ness or not. At present we have only indications, and these point 
to a falling short of the standard. We have some basis for 
computing the general output of books during the last four 
centuries, but we lack all data for a similar computation of the 
output of Franciscan literature in the past as well as at the pres- 
ent time. 
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Bibliography is viewed by the average student with senti- 
ments akin to those experienced by a traveler through a desert, 
where nothing but thorns and thistles shoot up from the parched 
ground. And still there are genuine pleasures in store for the 
toiler in this apparently dry field of labor. He will handle 
books which were composed by Friars and used by generations 
of studious Brethren, some of whom attained the greatest fame 
in the history of the Church or the Order. He will make new 
friends for the Order by gaining the esteem of people who are 
otherwise antagonistic to all Religious. He will force the truth 
upon secular scholars that the Friars were the pioneers of learn- 
ing in many fields, and that many of the modern methods are 
reared on the solid foundations laid by early Friars. He will 
be cut to the quick when he sees how the most precious tomes 
which were compiled by the greatest geniuses of the Franciscan 
Order are passed by and even held in contempt by modern Friars 
who give all their attention to the ephemeral literature of the day. 

Hence we have reasons galore for establishing the Fran- 
ciscan Bibliographical Institute. 

The Bibliographical Institute shall serve these purposes: 

1) It shall awaken interest in bibliography among the 
Friars. As long as this interest is not roused, things will go on 
The Franciscan ‘2 the old way, one or the other Friar will 
devote his spare time and talents to this study, 
without finding among his Brethren proper 
appreciation, encouragement, and _ assistance. 
The institute is destined to effect a change, and to create a 
movement which will induce a greater number of Friars to do 
bibliographical work. 

2) It shall unify all private undertakings and combine them 
into one corporate action, that the necessary unity of plan will 
effect a strong concentration on one great aim, and so prevent 
splitting of forces. It is not enough to rouse the dormant ener- 
gies of men, but it is necessary to guide them to get the maximum 
of results from them. 

3) It shall facilitate bibliographical work in various ways, 
by turning out trained bibliographers, by placing the necessary 
literary apparatus at the disposal of the workers who will assist 
one another in ever so many ways in this large field of labor. 
The Institute should enlist the good will of such as are not quali- 
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fied, or who have no time, for such work, to help in a financial 
way, or to lend greater prestige to the work that is done by the 
Friars, so that it will be better noticed by scholars outside the 
Order. In this way a rising student will benefit by the lustre 
of a glorious Brother in Religion, and he will find ready accept- 
ance among the professional workers. 

4) The one great aim of the Institute shall be the com- 
pilation of a scientific bibliography in conformity with modern 
standards. The planned Bibliographia Franciscana shall register 
every book and every edition of the books published by members 
of the three Orders of St. Francis from the invention of print- 
ing down to our own times. The preparatory work will consist 
in compiling a card catalogue arranged alphabetically according 
to names of authors, and, in case of an anonymous work, accord- 
ing to the alphabet of the titles or subjects. To simplify the 
work only one such alphabetical list will be necessary for the 
beginning. When all the preparatory work is finished, the cards 
will be transcribed, forming different alphabets of authors or 
subjects according to the different systems of assortment. For 
the time being, the first general card catalogue should be placed 
at one of the Franciscan educational institutions. The indi- 
vidual workers should write titles on a special card, and send 
them to this place. 

5) The Bibliographia Franciscana will ulimately be 
arranged according to the model of the British Museum Library 
Catalogue. This arrangement will afford great advantages, 
because, as soon as they are ready, bibliographies on special sub- 
jects may be issued without waiting for the completion of other 
parts. Thus, a bibliography on Duns Scotus might conveniently 
be issued as a first instalment, long before any other subject 
would be ready for publication. Special stress will be laid on 
pointing out in the notes the literary value of the books to the 
present generation, so that this catalogue will be a sort of source- 
book to the Friars. As far as possible, the whereabouts of 
Franciscan books in American libraries will be registered. 

6) As the first fruit of the Franciscan Bibliographical 
Institute a Census of Manuscripts, Incunabala and Post-Incun- 
abala Preserved in Franciscan Libraries of the United States and 
Canada will be ready for the press within a few months. 
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The Committee on Resolutions of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference begs leave to submit respectfully the following resolutions: 

1. To His Holiness Pope Pius XI. we are deeply indebted for the 
blessing bestowed upon the Friars assembled for the Sixth Annual 
Meeting, and we pledge anew to the Vicar of Christ our filial respect 
and humble submission to his guidance and direction. 

2. To our Provincial Superiors we are grateful for the continued 
support and confidence given to our Conference, and we trustfully sub- 
mit for their prudent thought and judgment the results of our delib- 
erations. 

3. To the Very Rev. Corbinian Vieracker, O. M. Cap., to the Very 
Rev. Benedict Mueller, O. M. Cap., and to all the Friars of St. Lawrence’s 
Monastery and College we extend warm thanks for their cordial wel- 
come and delightful hospitality. In like manner we are sincerely grate- 
ful to a host of friends and confréres at home and abroad for their 
messages of kindly encouragement. 

4. The revelation of the linguistic and literary achievements of 
the Friars of the past is an inducement to the Friars of the present 
to live up to the traditions of the Order by fostering in themselves and 
in their charges a deep and serious love for the study of language. 

5. In view of the momentous importance of the study of language 
and literature we urge our teachers of these subjects to continue in their 
appreciation of their very responsible office, and to spare no pains 
in maintaining the tradition of thoroughness and soundness of peda- 
gogic method. 

6. Mindful of the glorious traditions of the Order in preaching the 
Word of God, we exhort the Friars to give their utmost attention to 
the matter of preparing our students and clerics for the office which 
has been called the “officium praestantissimum” of the priest. We 
recommend that the Conference take up at an early annual meeting 
the subject of preaching and missionary work. : 

7. In these latter days when the printed word has assumed untold 
power, and when the magazine and the newspaper wield so mighty an 
influence everywhere, it behooves us to avail ourselves of these ave- 
nues of influence in the cause of the Church and the Truth, and hence 
we realize the duty of training our young men so that they may be 
empowered to use the pen effectively for promoting the Kingdom of 
God among men. To this end we encourage the practice of having 
our students and clerics write, under proper direction and guidance, 
for publication, and we approve in this connection of college and semi- 
nary papers as well as of year-books as offering along with the various 
Franciscan magazines of the country the most desirable organs of 
publicity for our Seraphic youth. 
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8. We welcome the Franciscan Bibliographical Institute as a pio- 
neer in the field, and urge the Friars to give to the undertaking their 
support so that it may eventually accomplish what it has set out to do 
—to compile a list of all the publications brought out by the sons of 
St. Francis. 

9. We again approve of the “Franciscan Studies” as sponsored by 
the Conference, and we exhort the Friars to co-operate in making the 
undertaking a success. At the same time we call upon them to en- 
courage all Franciscan literature — whether published within or with- 
out the Order — as offering a ready means for promoting throughout 
the world the revival of the ideals of St. Francis. 
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